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Ever since Mrs. Ab- 
bott had read the 
newspaper account of 
the kidnapping she 
had made it a point 
to accompany her chil- 
dren right to the 
school door. 


A ‘Thousand Kidnappers Loose! 


ate for a moment a thousand kidnappers 


were loose in the land! Would the public and 
police tolerate such rampant criminalism? Would 
you trust your child out of your sight until that 
menace was stamped out? Would expense to you 
and your city stand in the way? 


There is a vicious demon worse than the Kidnap- 
per loose in the land. He seeks to maim, cripple 
and kill 700 to 850 children every day. He tries 
to trap them when they are away from you—away 
at school! He is Fire. Two hundred thousand 
children a year flee from him because there are seven 
school fires a day. And yet you believe your child 
is safe! 


Do as citizens are doing in many cities we could 
name. Tell school authorities they should not tol 
erate fire-death danger in schools. Refuse to let 
your child attend any school that lacks a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System in all fire-breeding parts. 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


L 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


_ When the fire starts, the water starts 


When human life and not mere merchandise is 
at stake, nothing else should be considered but this 
system—the highest type of fire-fighting device ever 
devised. It is automatic! The heat of the fire works 
it. It is always on guard. Always ready. No 
human:aid is required. ‘When the Fire Starts the 
Water Starts! 


Laws require such protection for factory workers. 
Are school children less worthy of your protection? 
You can’t say “No” and be an American father 
or mother. 


Read—“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write us for your free copy of “Fire Tragedies 
and Their Remedy” and learn the truth. How 
about the schools, hospitals and asylums, of 
YOUR town? Write us and ask about them. 
Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 274 West Exchange 
St., Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Power and 


Process Piping 


Fittings, Hangers 
and Valves 
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Just Published—The Newest Dictionary Made. 
Biggest Value Ever Put Into a Dictionary! 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


Defines 140,000 Terms, Includes 2,500 Illustrations, Contains 1,325 Pages, 
Making It the Largest Abridged Dictionary In Existence! 
Size, 103 Inches High, 6; Inches Wide, 3 Inches Thick 


HIS newest member of the Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary Family 

is an unequaled achievement in abridged dictionary making—a 

truly marvelous book of information and knowledge, the largest 

and latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & Wagnalls Unabridged 

New Standard Dictionary, which cost over $1,500,000.00 to produce! 
For its size, it is the most thoroughly 


- 


Actual 


From Whatever Angle You View It—Regardless 
of the Demands You May Make Upon It— 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary will prove the 
most satisfactory, the most useful, the most valuable, the most eco- 
nomical, and the most authoritative abridged 
dictionary you can find. It is a volume of 





practical, up-to-date, authoritative, and en- 
cyclopedic dictionary of the English language 
ever produced. It is a comprehensive, con- 
densed, and indispensable guide for the 
student of the language, whether in College 
or the Home, in Public or Commercial Life. 


New From Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 
Dictionary defines the very newest words and 
phrases in our language, such as audiometer, 
book value, Dail Eireann, milline, radio- 
broadcasting, radiophone, synura, vactu- 
phone, variocoupler, vitamin, etc. It 
brings to you the very newest meanings of 
«ld terms, and gives you down-to-the- 
minute information on all the changes 
taking place in our language. Rare indeed 
would be the word which you could not find 
defined in this remarkable dictionary—and 
defined better, more clearly, more compre- 
hensively, and more modernly than in any 
other work of similar nature. There is no 
dictionary on the market to-day that is as 
new as this! 


Contains 2,500 Illustrations 


And these illustrations really illustrate— 
they mean something. Accurate to the finest 
detail and passed upon by experts in various 
sciences and arts, they bear the stamp of 
moe cf And in addition they are the 
work of carefully trained artists who are 
thoroughly conversant with the latest 


h ! 
developments in the art of illustrating.  coere ua 








(llustration shows Law Buckram Binding, 86.00) 


Yours For Only $5.00 


Think of it! This big, handsome volume— 
the newest and the largest abridged 
dictionary published—for a total of only 
$5.00 (plus 32 cents carriage charges) 
bound in attractive cloth*, printed on 
splendid paper from new clear type, 
with thumb-notch index! Don’t delay! 
Get your copy at once. Sign and mail 


remarkable features, only a few of which we 
can describe in this limited space, but there 
are scores more that will instantly impress you. 


Think of Ten of the Newest 
Reputable Words You Know, 
Then— 


turn to your copy of Funk & Wagnalls Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary and see for yourself 
how fully and completely this volume informs 


you. It is completeness personified! 

No matter who or where you are, this superb vol- 
ume will daily—hourly—prove your most complete, 
practical-size guide to the English language. In 
schools, in business offices, in homes—for physicians, 
doctors, lawyers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
dents, men of affairs—for club women, business wo- 
men, society women, and “old-fashioned” (?) women 
Cirecting home affairs—for parents who are training 
their children in that priceless accomplishment, the 
correct use of our language—for aii who speak, read, 
or write English, or who desire to do so, this volume 
will prove a never-failing guide of sterling worth. 


cereal ened aerated ceedlliemenentllimaneeed omental med een 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I enclose $5.00, plus 32 cents postage, total $5.32, for 
yout 1,325-page, indexed, cloth- Bouna* Practical Stand- 
rd Dictionary. Dig. 8-5-22 




















1; ey - Paes onl Date 
| Street and Number . 
Anca resins . ae 
| “Rees | Ye ot Buckram, marbled i‘ 5  esaragen 
2 cents postage, — 
Mon « b, in Full Flexible Leather, ae eadeusd, 
| “a rx ©, boxed; $7.50, plus a Pcamie post- 
co 0 $7.74 
*Exquisitel bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, 
hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50 
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UR readers seeking schools or col- 
leges will find in the following pages 

a variety of educational institutions. 

In the issues other than the first issue 
of the month during August, and on 
September 9th, we publish a Classified 
Directory giving the desired names and 














addresses of those advertising with us. WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
r, : Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
You are invited to write to the schools Course fiving Grogs certificates. |All jbranches of 
| + ; ri Hy * mest. lence xcellent advantages in M usic an 
ll S ° in which you are interested. The com Art. Experi a teachers, Gymnasium work, Ath- 
| . : 4 letics, rac asket mming a Outdoor 
ase eminar y plete pis is can be rca sg the pope. eenmtuly Groaned. = noe | from Hart- 
Course of study, from first year high school grades issues from May 13th to September oth. ord or New Haven. Students admitted at ony time 
through two years’ work for high ‘choo graduates, y 3 P 9 during the year. SEND FOR BOOKLET 
ranges widely through academic and special elective Our School Advisory Department con- MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, re M. 
courses. Unusual training in Home Economics, Music, m - | Principal 
Art, College coppernioty and Secretarial courses tinues to serve, as it has for many years, 
Ideally situated for cul:ural advantages of Boston. ea 
Outdoor sportsand gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. our readers and the schools without fees 


Woodland Park. The Junior School for girls under 15 ° . . ° 
Cateheanah endiiantian or obligation. It is necessary that in- 
103 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts quirers give us the age and sex of the child, e 
approximate cost of tuition, locality and 
SEA PINES Scheel of Gopacity size of school, and any other information | FE] School 
or tris | . . +s . | 
REV. THOMAS~BICKFORD, A.M., Founder that may aid us in giving prompt service. \ 
Happy outdoor life ye nm oy in self-discovery and 


Pp. ° 
self-direction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, ° J | For Girls 
and Christian ec One hundred acres, pine groves, | 1e ler Di est 
3000 feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and | * 

. Mid anuary and ; | 






















































































summer did-winter vacation. J. February Greenwich, Conn. 
jstemes = saenvenaal supe vanes as ~ a3 — ‘ | 
, Cultural, Prepara urses. Arts - | 
and Crafts. Corrective Gymnastics. Personality. Diploma. | In the country. One hour from 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors y 4 - Hy 
on 6. BREWSTER. MAGS. MISS C. E: MASON’S | New York. General, Special and 
Suburban Scheel. for Giste College Preparatory Courses. 
CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL isis eszatisratts | | Ou tints Se wer cha ores | | Also one-year course, intensive 
j School for girls 13 to 25; wer Se ool for “ . = 
ag —- me ea Fa py | | 7to13. Alldepartments, Vocational training | | college preparatory review. 
urythmics. Spores, Advantages of Boston. | emphasized in _ na School. Preparation 
Mary E. HASKELL, Princi for leading colleges. For circular, address 
36-40 Concord Ave., Cambridge ae. Mass. MISS C. E. MASON, M 710, 
LL. “? Box 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. : 
LINCOLN SCHOOL HILLSI DE For Girls, 
A school for girls, offering country life with the advantagcs 4 ° 
of the city. Preparation for college examinations, and ee Some Mow Terk, pvenerer sen Se 
genenal ¢s courses. o. _paseptonal opportunity for outdoor D S 5 i n 4 n 1g S Cc b oo I courean, riganiaed a thleties 
MISS MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Princtpal. Girls Borgaret B. tagor, iB. f Petes 
| We cau oh sen mini College Pre. 
| tor rt, sic, Dram an 
SKIDMORE | | Ss s=5s5 THE GATEWAY 
pportunity for election and specialization, In A School for Giris, offering a one year tutoring course as 
ry far nang a ay» Bo from New York. well as regular college preparatory work. General and 
ot sudy to Oe a Studies; Fine and —T led Art, Home “ é. pen Meg ~—) ae Miss. ‘Aurce E. Ri Principal 
study yenel ui hes, Fy ne p ome ~ } ICE EYNOLDS, pal. 
Physical Education, and | Ben 6D, Cesining-on-H Vest St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 








Economics, Music, H 
tarial 


Te 
in Nursing and Health, all lending t 
A new — room building and a new dormitory e it 












ae on pK d four students. For 
« CHARLES HENRY KEVES, Ph.D. President : ees Speen = 
ate ee ren, | A FAMOUS ; OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNT RY SCHOOL 















Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Feperetien. Special pasensive one-year co 






KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, N. Y fo calles compgehennie cxumitedions, General Goatees , Howeehs,Aryand Wome 

eke al yy ping coments a morenens f and ooal music. aerre loses > 

A College for Women. Able faculty, standard cogenen, . on Se aoe ~~ rg ” xorg. 
qmail ef nal attents Beautiful su ii — ogie~ — is, Sips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. 






MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 8 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 
A four-year General Course. 
Preparation for Any College. 
Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 

Special certificate courses in Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 

Violin, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics. 

Eight acres for athletics. 


Modern Dormitory. Out-of-door exercise, hikes, and 
games. Box L, . A. H. Norton, President. 














Highland Manor Horeebeck Riding (our own stables). 
vn D terrence + || I School § 22% 


school lies ach penne some rooms with hot and cold water. Students _ 
Year Book 


There are 
a ‘culty, in its 1922-23 are being accepted in the order of their applications, 
High 
; Kinderperten Ts - 6 miles from 





Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 


Ecol erent 2308 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
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Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
School for Girls. College ~) ee! 
and general courses, Bod L. 


MISS MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 


| elowles School bi 


In Ran eee ay ae. x place of gl ee peasy 
and h ness, ecessible. Six a. 
College GS ay crema general —_ 

Art. Limited numbers make helpful, sympathetic m 
between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Girls are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog 
EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IRVING 


Prep. Dept., College A.B., Music: Piano, Pipe Organ 

Voice, Violin, Musie History, aghorus, all theoretical 

ome etry, Millinery; Ex- 
pression | ae Soham Tennis, Hikes, etc. 

arth year. Choice patronage, overfiowing. ‘Terms $4 
to $700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. 

E. E. CAMPBELL, President, Box D, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 











National Park Seminary 


For Younger Women Washington, 8. ~ Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., ident 
Two-year Junior College. baane — work 
with ae -' vocational courses. Music, Art and 

with D ic Scienee courses. 
90-ncre —e.. ~ Outdoor re. Gym. 
nasium and swimming 
pool. Clubs for recreation 
and social activities. Ear- | 
ly registration pospemey. 
on ences requi 
Registrar. oan 
‘or Forest Glen, 
























Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


41st year. Home and Day school. Coll repara- 
tion a specialty. General and Secretarial” 
Sorte, Domestic Science, Gymnastics, and out-door 


Ela ila Virginia Jones, Vassar, A.B., Prin., Binghamton, N.Y. 





“our | LADY or | ree STAR 
Boarding School 


under the direction of Dominican AJ 
SPRINGS, eS. Y. The scholastic year is divid 

semesters; the 2d of September, the 
second Gres the 2d of February. Students are received 
at any time during the year. 


DREW SEMINARY 22'\.ccuurel Lake Glenciaa, 
600 feet elevation. High 
tanding. Small classes. General and 5 jal 











55th 

FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 

In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. ¥ 
College Preparatory. Special for High School ¥ 

raduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 

Bomestic $ Science; Business; Personal attention ¥ 

Y tomanners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Y Studentsfrom every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. 


f SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 990 Buena Vista, Va. 








Moderate charges. For 
cualen on = 3 Clarence P. McClelland, Presid q 
Box 518, Carmel. N » 7 


PishopthorpeWanor 


Fountain Hil. Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Prepares girls a college, coetth, or business life. Special 








two-year course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Hous ehold Arts a a Arts and 
5 a re . Junior Depart- 

jum, swi tennis, basketball, 


mming 
Aesthetic io ond i folk dancing. Address 


dingo WYANT, Principal, Box 251 








THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


Offers college and general courses in- 
cluding Music use, AFL. Domestic : 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Penndioate 
Box 1522 Swarthmore, Pa. 
Specify catalog desired if interested in Wildcliff (sepa- 
rate graduate school) or Seven Gables (girls 6-14). 














SAYWARD'S SCHOOL Gciphia.” Gollese Prepare. 


tory and Secretarial i. 


Ze ’ Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
NNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 


Birmingh Pa. Th gh college preparation and 
po eh for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 

pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. P. S. 
MOULTON. A. B., A A. R. GRIER, Presi- 
dent, Box 100, Birmingham, Pa. 











ROORAVEAR SeeARy. AND COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN Gslightfully located in the Le! 
ne and one-half je ‘from Puiatcohe. two 
New ‘York City. Preparatory and a. - — fully 
Fall term opens Sept. 26th. For rmation 





apply to Principal, hem, Pa. 

i i Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary Py Ay Ay. 
in life. Beautiful, healthful tention. Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory. Music, Domestic Science, Busi- 

. juate work. ph Junior Dept. Gym- 
nasium Swi Pool. Catalog. Rev. F. W. 
STENGEL, Prin., Box . Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster). 





THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. 
Established 1851. A select school for girls on 60 acre 


estate, 22 ' « e Benner, 
Secretarial, Music, Art, tg Domestic Science and 

tdoor sports. talogue: Christine F. Bye, Pres. Bo 
ou ye, ee Xx 
628, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 














RYDAL cesvrrscasor 


2 Resne ned Set Bein’ samber of ae 0-06 
‘experience fa charge. Catalog. Audress 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 




















VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
Id: 5 sated in the Valley 


eee. Prepara and College Courses. Music, 
ression, ‘Domestic Science, Athletics, under 
the’ direction of European_and American instructors. 
Students from 32 States. For catalogue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS. President, Box T. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 
Hollins, Virginia 

Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 

of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. dmission by 

certificate or examination. 300 students. 4 ae 

address M. Estes Cocke, Secretary, Box 31 


FAIRFAX HALL 
A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory. 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, 
Home momics, Expression, Secretarial. 21 acre 
campus. Modern building. Main line two railroads. $525. 
Catalog. John Noble Maxwell, President. Fairfax Hall, 
Box D, Basi:, Va. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL College prepara: 
—For Young Girls— ~ Bang French, 
the language of the house. 











a 
The school is planned to 
teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer nature, 
and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 
Mile. Lea M. Box 21. Warrenton. Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE for Girls and 
Young Women. 38th year. 25 states. H.S. & Jr. College. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Business 
Courses. Music aspecialty. Alt. 1900ft. Gym. Swim- 
ming pool, new dormitory with private baths. Rate $500. 
H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres., Box 175, Bristol, Va. 








OR YEARS WE HAVE BEEN 

APPEALED TO for information 

with regard to private preparatory 
schools for girls, and colleges for women; 
schools preparing boys for colleges, 
scientific schools and business life; mili- 
tary schools preparing for Government 
Academies, colleges and universities; 
professional and vocational schools, and 
supervised summer and winter camps, 
aiming to develop healthy boys and 
girls. This service of The Literary 
Digest is given without obligation to 
either schools or readers. Our School 
Manager visits the institutions adver- 
tised in our pages. 


























WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnis anv Younc Women 


RESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 

sion should be made as soon as possible 

to insure entrance 

Courses covering 4 years peapereeary and 2 
trong id Art 














Ww Farm and Country 
Club. References pom ig 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD- 
Belmont Heights Box !4, Nashville, Tenn. 













$800. 
Catalogue — Address Box 8D — Lutherville, Maryland 


The Girls’ Latin School 

33rd year. College Tepemmtory and Academic. ‘hor- 

ough preparation for colleges. aculty of college-trained! 

Christian women. Selected students. Cultural advan- 

tages due to location. Exceptionally beautiful home. 

Catalog. tss Wiimort, A. B., Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1223 St. Paul Street. 








aicmont 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL. Est. 1899 
Specializing in two- and three-year college and advanced 
elective courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Art 
and Science, Physical Training, Athletics. Systematic study 

of government with all courses. For catalog, address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2105 S Street, Washington, D. C. 


In the finest private and official residential section 
of Washington. Courses include grades, college pre- 
paratory. 3 years’ collegiate work, music, art, expres- 
sion, secretarial, domestic science. Students cbserve 
Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog address 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1533 Eightee: Eighteenth Street Washington. D.C. 


vas hool for Secretaries 
The measure of woman’s independence is her developed ability t 
successfully fill responsible positions. Here intelligent young 


women prepare for lucrative positions. A select school. 
708 14th Street Washington, D. C. 
. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL ‘ Ro peer ner aay tay for girls 


or woman's 
work in the world. Courses: preparatory “two year advanced 
for high-school graduates, Campus of twelve 
acres. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box D. 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
Washington, D. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY on SieEs 
Near White Sulphur Springs. Main line 
Station Ronceverte. Altitude 2300 ~~ Cottege a 
tory. Two years college work. ‘otlege pr $450 
a $500. Music, Expression, Art go Economics, 
elective. Fireproof dormitory. 
Box 80, LEWISBURG, West Virginia 


The Cathedral School For Girls 


Orlando, Florida 
Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, President 
Prepares for Home and College. Five modern build- 
ings fronting lake and park. Excellent Faculty of 
fourteen. Separate room for each girl. Good table. 
Climate make; di the gy si Rddress 
THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 


GULF-PARK 


A Janior College tA By-the-Sea 


Girls and Young 
National patronage. oh States and Cubain 192I- 
1922. High scholastic standards. Limited enrollment, 
A teacher for every 8 girls. Land and 
water sports. Out-of y= —4 life all the year 
round. i wit 
4 sunny, ai airy one " Wall term opens 
Sept. 27. Write for illustrated catalog- 


Gulf Park , Box R 
po Bing 2 



































Orlando, Florida 


















































——e OPS fees | eee oe 





RE5E> oe Sy 


ge. 


ey FF ‘ 


ora me © 











Schools for Girls and Colleges 


r Women 


Lindenwood 
College oad 


50 minutes from 
uis 


St. Charles, Mo. 
Founded 1827 


One’ of the oldest coten for for youns women west 
of the Mississippi River. College ee = 
— tn courses. “New | tanidings modern —>- 
l, athletic grounds. 
S college that <. re-eminenily for the — 
of young women for healthful, useful lives. Fo. 
catalog address J. L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box 722 


























CENTRAL COLLEGE wemen 


Music, , Science, Literature, Dom: 
=> ‘ Exceptional Poouty. 


Art, Expression 
zu nuinae Lb FE XINGTON, MO. 


JUDSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Marion, Alabama 
ye Bm ie. ng gt College courses for Bache- 
lor of Arts lor Degrees. Hi 
nomics. Mode el Home. 
moral and religious influences. For catalog a 
LV. BOMAR, President 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S SSELLEGE 


, BS., — degrees 
ing it Mus ” art, E pression, Domestic 
Science, Secreta! and Physical 'Eduration. New gym- 
. Six a All athletics. For 


s College, 
x C, JACKSONVILLE, iLL. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL, for Girls and Young 
Women. College. 4 Years Academy. Music 
Art, Seder’ Home Economics and Secre 

acres. 9 buildings. 70th year. New dormitory this fall. 
Separate building for ie and 2nd cart academic students. 
Term opens Sept. 20th, 1922. a 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Ren, Mt. Carroll, ti. 




















MONTICELLO a ped 


Junior Lallece and Academ: 

Historie school of Misstesippi Vatiey. 

85th year begins ber 

Standard Junior ~4 1 ‘entering leading universities as 
Juniors without examination. 

Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Rostern Colleges. 
Special work in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Physical Education. 
Extensive ands modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Write for catalogue and view book. 


Harriet Rick Conepon, Principal, 
Goprrer, Madison Co., Ill. 











MISS SPAIDS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarding and Day Pup 
paratory ant Special C ourses. 
New Gymnasium and Field for Sports. 
Miss KATE LOoUvISsE SPAIDs, Principal 
866 Buen. ave.. a Tl. 





0 k H ie St. eee ear emeet for Girls. Day 
a a h year. College prepara- 
tory, gel —t La ¥_] courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Ha ..- life. Individual care. 
Skating, Swimming, Tennis. For booklet address 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. ‘Moore, ’ Principals, 584 Holly Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


KEMPER HAL 


of St. Mary (Episcopal) on Nome Shore FF, 
one Rs or College Preparatory and Bn 


ar. © Ge 
_ Hall, "Box L, 


Icott School 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


st the foot of the Rockies 
Denver- Metropolis of the West 
Opens for Rte ar Year, may oo ad 14, 1922 
‘or Eastern and Southern Gi 
tion in_ Colorado's Outdoor Stimace, 
Girls: Equal School advan’ in their Brigit 


ate. Conservatory of Music, Athletics, Na 
French Teachers. Faculty of 25. 





Pe lt 1870. A secon- 














= Bag Anna Wol Vaile, G | Direct 
rite for Itustrated Catalog and Com Information 
Registrar, 1402 Marion Street, wernt 











A Junior College with four-year High School 
two-year College Courses. Unusual facilities 

in Music and Practical Arts. Most healthful 

and beautiful location on the summit of Cres- 

cent Mountain in the heart of the Ozarks. 
“Unrivaled climate. 20 acre eampus. Famous 


‘water. Fireproof stone bed- 
_ foom outside room, shalt with — Rg 


5 Ask abeut our social and religious Use. 
For catalogs and book of views, address 
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Boys’ Preparatory 








WORCESTER 
MASS. 





ORCESTE 


89™ YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 19™ 
250 ALERT BOYS 22 COMPETENT MEN 


UPPER SCHOOL !4-19 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 12-14 















ABBOTT SCHOOL 


For Boys, in the beautiful hills of the 
Rangeley Region, the 
America. 


Switzerland of 
College preparatory or busi- 
ness courses. Small 
classes, earnest mas- 
ters. Exhilarating 
winter sports. Gym- 
nasium and fine ath- 
letic fields. Founded 
1844. Upper and 
lower schools. Rate 
$1200. Catalog. 

FARMINGTON, 

MAINE 











ow=—w=-l_LAWRENCE ACADEMY" 


A home preparatory school for boys. Lt ane 1793. 
36 miles Ly poses. Controls 14 schola in 
best coll for leadership. 8 build 

40 acres. ee ookiet 








‘ooo Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Greton, Mass.2om: 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for ineding 

secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 

lating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike Cha” 
ARTHUR F. STEARNS, 





Box C, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 





Upper School— Unique record for coll: entrance paretion oa 
for success of graduates in college. Individual 
letics, mnasium, swimming = 


Lower ial home care 
m for every grade. 


parate 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., 


re ond training of younger boys, 
“Principal, Providence, R. L. 





| 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1841 


Organized for the development of character. 

Directed work and play. 

Preparatory for college or scientific school. 

Ample buildings and play fields. 

fusier School for young boys. A distinct 
school in a building of its own. Home care, 
under Housemother, Headmaster, and Special 


Faculty. 
Rates $500-$900 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box M, renee ce Mass. 














Noble and Greenough School 


For boys. sane miles from Boston on Charles River 
An old college preparatory school with finest New 
England traditions. Expetonced faculty who are 
masters in boy training. — hundred acres of land, 
beautifully adapted to school pur . Fine stone 
mansion, Gymnasium, Boathouse, Athletic Fields 
For information address 








Charlies Wiggins, 2nd, Headmaster, Dedham, Mass. 
——— 








owder Point Schoo 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. 


Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. 
ters. Prepares for college and 


to sixty. Convenient to Boston. 


Clearest understanding between 
ves stron 


,0yYs and mas- 


general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number 


SS, 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., HEADMASTER, 


50 King Caesar Road, 


Duxbury, Mass. 











Litchfield School 


A school for boys of 15 or under, autos for all by] 
grade preparatory schools of the country. In an old 
school center with true edu cational 4 at tmosphere. Bo 
are happy in t — Fey boo = oie heal — 
sports, Bes D! von an 
trainirg. Latin and Fre ee $1000; Address 
CHARLES oREPaOK B eomeee A *. Orinciga: 
tehfield, Conn. or Ossining 











Franklin and Marshall Academy 


corepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools 
modern and training 
> Old Setablished school on allowing 
modera' Catalogue ‘on request. Address 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.0., Prin., Box 407, Lancaster, Pa. 
1868 ur Son Should Develop 1922 
Self-Reliance. £ Self-Control oa Character 
While EYS" for Inv te 
KEY INE 4c EM 


on req ‘ 
cu ISP. COE, A.B. Principal 
Box D, Factoryvil * Scranton), Pa. 


GETTYSBURG A CADEMY—A fine 
smo * od 100 hen, Modern buildings. ry 
Pole amd ino ul and healthful loca peer 
H . th year 
use. Sate to. $440. o¢th year D. 
B, Getryssure, Pa. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A school under Ciristion tn@usnee. F° 
Lay - — 
Gymnasium. “ healthful be '¥ Vana Re 3 


CASCADILLA 


ead ste ramps! School for Boys 
aA. og life. Indi- 

jum. Recreation 

vy outht for the well- 
. Healthfully 























Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


9 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 




















STONY BROOK 


A School for Boys that For catalogue 
is distinctively Christian. Address Dept. H. 
Rate $850. Stony Brook, Long Island, N. 


O D D 75th Year 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOY:. Elevation 1000 














ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Also « Northern Summer Camp. 
ori ichin the 
winters. 
e t. 
Pe ¥.. ip Se bemewe, nino aa 
it. 
Prepares te New Gymnasium. 


THE MARKHAM SCHOOL (Nea-Sectarian) 
R VING 
yee oe Headmaster. 

Addrees JM. FURMAN, L-H1.D.., Headmaster, Box 908. 
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Military 





Military 








PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


wi Se oe ee 
scholarship — 











at Joma School 


) 
Hall for boys under 13. Write cataicg. 
William Addison Ba r% M., neoipal 

















Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814 
Prepares A.J for business life and for entrance to 
ranking co and universities. Practical mili- 
tary instruction in conjunction with field work. 











The that aims to lop high scholarship noble 
manhood. ful, preparation for the best coileges 
scientific business. G: ium, swimming pool 
and ail athletics, in charge of experienced instractors, oy 








RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
156th year. Invest for your boy in a school where the 
men understand boys, and where as morale favors 
Prepares for best 
colleges. Your boy’s age and aim? Write Sd catalogue 
to L. D. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








, Pri New Jersey. 





PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Boyes seth for , oe bgt yt sis and busines. Junior school fer 
irational "facalty: between New York ork and Philadelphia. Writs 


ma. ag Pennington Idea.’ 
% of 4 Green, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster, 


“Blau a 
Cicademy 5. oe 


The Bisir spirit is an inspiration to the real bo! 
to press a unusual advantages. Blair boys join 
eadmaster and Faculty in main 


the high standard of echotarenie and LA true 








oa 





Sy ph ning supplemented a7 ath- 
letic sports. ——_ in rt of the Hud- 
son, 30 miles from New Send for catalog. 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 531, udson, New York 

















and the discriminating parent. 
sport, fair play, and thoro work. 
MITCHELL, Principal, Box L, Billerica, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy 
Exponents of clean 
ALEXANDER H, 





encou! 5 
the Connecticut pie, Summer Cyne. 
Gerken, A. M., 


STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thorough scholasti 
Fisiectnal, physical and moral needs of a boys. 


ic and military training fostering the 


rsonal imstruction. Small classes. Mani sports 
Extensive equipment. Ideally located in 
Water D. 


, New Canaan, Conn 





HIGHLAND SCHOO 


from school age to thirteen exclusively. Food and personal 
care in charge of experts. Military drill, manual training, 
nature study, athletics. Address: THE SECRETARY, 


HIGHLAND SCHOOL, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


A Christian home 
school for boys 








classes, ontehdaal ort 
sree Supervi year. For 


pase C-7. Bordentown-on-t 


opens. Places are now bel 
September, 1922. Early application is advised. 
L. G. D. EATON, Su 


WENONAH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of experi- 
ence and character prepare for college and busi- 


ness. und principles of teaching 
—emphasizi W to Study. 
Special Sch om Bay Juniors. 

Write for Catalogue. 
Major C. A. SNYDER, Superintendent 
Capt. C. M. LorENCE, Commandant 


Box 402. WerNoNAH, NEw JERSEY 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


vention. Boge Efficient faculty, small 
vs s faueneb how to study. Military 
catalogue, 


and Commandant 


Lt. T.D. tenn aoe 
Delaware, New Jersey 





Western Military Academy 


Capacity taxed annually some time before school 
for entrance 


uperintendent 
Maj. R. 


Illinois, Alton, Box 44 L. Jackson, Prin. 





Lower School for boys eleven > fourteen years. 
The catalogue helps, but a visit is better. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W Biairstown, N. J. 


TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Balti 
Individual supervision of every boy. 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 























ng =f ive college , % + most interesting 
city in pms «9 ly 3 miles from the 
hite —— yet in ao surroundings. 


The SWAV ELY School 


For Boys. Non-military, (Corporate name 
BP cache fen tieye-Habe y School.) 
The present rating of our boys in college shows that 
the same thorough intensive work which has so suc- 
ully met the rigorous uirements of West Point 
and Annapolis tor 18 years gives superior preparation 
for es college entrance. Cottage vine, Seve ans 4 
masters a 
For catalog = address E. Swavely, Principal. 
4122 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 

















SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 


College Preparatory 
cguipment, 19 tidings, 0a Syrecus. Biabogs 
th well-ordered recreni athintks. Be 


poe , ty for ‘boys “Fey = 
For 34 years under present management. For catalog, 


General William Verbeck, Pres., Box 108, Manlius, N. Y. 








A modern 
2300 ft. el » on Main Line, C. 
buil and 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., 
Morgen Park, lil. Character building. 
ance. High scholastic standards. 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


800, 
Vocational guid- 
ndividual attention. 





school with large corps a 





Ronceverte. 














soo Col. 


jum. Terms 6 
OORE, A.M., Prin., Box 25, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








ENTUCKY 


IMILISTARY 
INSTITUTE 
S] with Winter Home in Florida 





New fire-proof barracks. All outside rooms. Nation- 
ally known for 76 yous oo for high scholarship. Des- 
ignated HONOR iL by the U. S. War Dep't 
every year — to Six Eaceptional bi including two 
years of college wor business course. 
Stydente from _ nearly every pag Clean othinticn, 
Cc rained Gunky of high scholarship and wide 
p- 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


pad ote too Ds, Coe 
for the ‘Univer stes, Govern- 





I, aes ‘con y~ ated sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and —— teac 
ers for poupess Milita: 
sraprins ¢ penne B ence. healt 
and mani. parinae- masium, 
swimuain; seal an wan rk. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tuéorial system. Academy sixty-two 
years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, abecintely| 
ree roof. Charges, Illustrated catalog free 
ress 


Col. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., Pres., 
leo. 5 Staunton, Va. 















Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 410, Front Royal. Va. 





A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages ible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for Co e or Scientific 
Schools. _Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 31st session opens September roth, 
1922. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 














BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 
0 e tory an ome school for 
boys a healthful Biedmont section of Vir- 
ginia. Courses. New fire- 
proof atinieten’ Duildine, Barracks and 
complete Gymnasium ready by Fall. Tuition 
$525.00. For catalogue address 


COL. E. S. LIGON, President 
Blacks’ 


Box B, tone, Va. 











PRESBYTERIAN 


instructo! 
R.R. Beaton 
of $135, 000 this year on new 
eee ‘Athletic “field. ie 
Catalog 

















FISHBURNE 
Military School 


Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. 
1300 feet elevation. 4 b 


classes. Gymn. 

letics. $250,000 

absolutely fireproof. 

School by the iS Department. Catalog. 
MAJOR M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 

Box 404, Waynesboro, Virginia 











Danville Military Institute 


oemied, but not sectarian. In 
‘irginia. 


Not con- 


COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
Box D, Danville, Virginia 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and 
Preparatory Courses. Lower School. 
SUMMER CAMP—JULY AND AUGUST. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres., Box 72,Germantown, Ohie 

















America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
All forma of of athletics Pons 
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Military Schools and Colleges 


= 








MARION INSTITUTE 


THE ARMY AND ee, COLLEGE 


Charter member of the American Association of Junior Colleges. M. 
of the Association of Military Schools and celses of 4 United Sate 


Excellent equipment on eighty-acre campus. 
State and am ny aod a — ag Datta ears 
ear round, 
— from disease for ed years. Aealstion, port Sports, “Gell, Beimusing, 
recreations. Hunting and Fishing on Institute's preserves Site 
wie distance. PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
Distinctive Departments : 


Endorsed by the Department of Education. Offers 
first two years of college work under most favorable 
conditions. under heads the depart- 
ment. Courses in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Law, General Engineering, jbusiness. Fully = 
credited by universities. 

Junior classes without Lion Tndividuat coach- 
ing without additional expense. 





ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 

Faculty = specialists. Offers | courses prapemntory 
for entran ions t and Wes 
Point, cpecial college courses ack s recommended 
by both G who 
have passed entrance exa: ae or who expect 
to be Rdmitted by certificate. 750 candidates sent 
to the Academies within the last few years. Un- 
limited private t 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Offers standard courses with wide field of electives 
under college professors. Fully accredited by higher 
institutions throughout the omega Instruction 
in small groups. Individual attention. 


Both Junior and Senior Units of the K.0.T.C. Tiny 
Government. Tactical staff from Army and U.S. Naval Academy. 
Designated by the War Department as one of the ten beet military insti- 
tutions inspected by the General Staff. 








lpped by U.S. 


General Catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address 
W. L. MURFER, President, Box i, Marion, Alabama 


For 
coL. 

















Or: stle Heishts 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Thing you look for in a school for 
your boy—sympathetic, intelligent 
he ae that understands boys. 
Opportunity for complete mental, 
physical and moral upbuildinz. 
Academic and Commercial courses. 
Military Training and all accept- 
able athletics. ere a strong fac- 
uty of University-trained experts as- 
sures your boy proper development in 
all lines. Modern, complete equipment. 
Recognized by leading universities. 
For illustrated catalogue address 





COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., LL.RB., Pres. 
‘Eibaen, Benes 


Box 141 


For the 
Up-Building 
Of Manly Boys 








New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, tocated in a high, dry 
climate. For information, address 
Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent 
Box L, Roswell, eet Wladien 














70 miles 


tation, fire-proofing, etc. 








Northwestern Dilitary and jQaval Academy 


A virile American 
parents and ap 


iles and ot 
from Chicago * School operated on self-gove rnment principles and honor ideals Rec- 
ognized by colleges, the \ ar Department and the public as one of the great schools of America. 
Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, lighting, sani- 
A visit to the school while it is in session urged 
limited. Junior College Course. Catalog outlining its many distinctive advantages on request. 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


ratory school that will interest discriminating 
to the boy who loves athletics, outdoor life, auto- 
eresports. Students of good character only receiv 


Attendance 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

















Buildings, campus and equip- 
ment valued at half a million, Students from 26 


Nationally recornised as one of States Last Year 
the country’s leading Military Schools. Trains for college or for business 
life, A teacher to every 15 boys. U. & Army Officer detailed, Athletics. 
Annual Camp. Write for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 


‘Built By U.S. Government” 








TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government 
and the destre to make good’ replace recklessness and 
the “don't care” attitude; where every boy is put 
on his mettle to measure himself by es tablished 
school standards. 
Good name of school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and physical devel- 
opment, and the spirit of T.M.1., which inspires 
boys to their best achievement. Sound govern- 
ment through sensible restraints and incentives to 
good conduct. Health record unsu Mild 
climate, outdoor — wr all year. _R. OTC. cy 
fymnasium, swimming pool, cinder reek All ath- 
etics. Charges moderate. For Catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Box 124, Sweetwater, Tennessee 














Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph.D., President 








Texas Military College ¥772" ease J 











answers the problem of train- 

ing the the b nstructors hav : 
experience with hundred: 

ort boys. The boy who puts 

— in harmony with the 

M have developed 

wil J in the way of gaining 

—an alert and 

self-reliant mind, and the soul 

atalog, address 


Box 12H Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 




















E, 


SCHOOL (Endowed) 
Smal! Classes Individual Attention 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
Every Day 
yuaeoeme Christian Influences. 

Preparation for College. 

Mittars rill Junior . T.C. 
Howe praguetes are unusuaily suc- 
cessful in coll Campus of 40 acres. 
9 buildings. Al aporta. Summer School 
with attractive courses. Separate School 

for Younger Boys. Catalog. Address 
Rev. Charlies H. Young, M.A., Rector 
Box 250, HOWE, INDIANA 


ULVER 


For the boy who hits the 
line hard—at work or 
play... College prepara- 
tion or business training. 
$2,000,000 equipment for 
study and recreation. All 
athletic sports; many un- 
usual activities. Write 
for catalog. 
The Executive Office 
CULVER, Indiana 




















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

















SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
versity of Copter s highest scholastic rating. Christian 





BING HAM ‘sa1co." 


Founded 1793. highest ideal is to is 
boys ee ts ~ urpose. —_- repers\ 
General with h apie. = 
ment through m military veining © U.8. desi 

officers. Superb loca’ 2500. feet "glgvation, 
world-famous climate. rounds 100 acres. 
All athletics. Catalog. <A 


Bingham Military School, Bex L, Asheville, N. C. 


for new illustrated catalog. 











JUNIOR 














West Texas Military Academy 

Cc. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 
ae climate. College preparatory. Excellent sep- 
arate Junior School. Episcopal. Opens Sept.5. Write 
J. Tom Williams, Supt. 





RANHAM & RUGHES 


MILITARY 





a 
session July r-S 
Box L, Pacific 


water sports all year. Summer 
temberr. Catalog. Address President, 
h Station, San Diego, California. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 

by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 

and general activities. All the courses of a 

th school.” Send for catalog. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
706 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 

















Located on the Cumberland MILITARY 
a f+ - ACADEMY 
fi “movie” shows, auto rides, corner Lexington, Missouri 
Siaky Mi path 43 Miles from Kansas City 
adapted to needs boys. © High G Prepar: f 
ay eer ee ba rg aL Sa 
ul 
chalywente water. Hesithfuiness se In Character and Scholarship” derstand boys. “Largest! gymnasium 
c work of the eight I. 50-acre ith 3 athieti 
sab fig ed aes vege | | | Peter ldo shen tana ba Bsc esa ieee 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION DAY R. pcupereiaen U. S. Army Officer. Supt vé., 
NI $425. For miles a i N Wentworth Junior Barracks. Sepe- 
4 It will pay you to read our catalogue. rate lower school for younger boys, 
COL. L. L. RICE, President BRANHAM & HUGHES M MILITARY ACADEMY = ow bufia ines i 
Box 100, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee Box 4 Spring Hill, Tenn. on request 


WENTWORTH 























Co-Educational 
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Vocational and Professional 











BOYS IRLS 
Evgpegaticn. for all Colleges 


and U 

by University Presidents 

Patronized by University 
ember Universi- 

ty of State of New York. 

Day and Resident—Primary to College 

Combining yh a pe bmn methods of education 
with the ges of New York 


Ideal home life for refined, cultured and boys 


‘ 





















Teachers’ Course. Lyceum 
Course Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 


G 
Unusual ———_ for pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 


105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 








, 


atti 








of all ages, under an experienced f ity 
of 8 eminent teachers, 

mic training. 
Separa' ts for Art, Music, Dramatic Art 
and Junior Divisions. 


DR. L. D. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 W. 88th Street, Cor. West End Avenue 
New York 














KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 0 2 high grade Con- 
iY eo preparatory school wi te tuition. 
10th year, ag 13th. Hick elevation. t 
bulldings. i Farm. Separate 
— 
ae See Saat spares. ddress 
haries Alden Tracy, Ww. Meriden, N. H. 


CUSHING iat ae 








THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY Cooducational. A College 
Founded 182 School of the highest “Eo: 
4. Junior pupils in separate ee 
dowed: Special Secretarial Courses. 
CHARLEs E. + A.M., D.D., President. 
Box D, Cazenovia, N 


WYOMING S SEMI AY 


A co-educational 
Colees P 











rt, Oratory 
Yondeueenee and Athletic field. 78th 
year Endowed. Catalog. 
L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. - Kingston, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL fi" 





G. A. WALTON, AM. Principal 
Je . ne 
Box 274 George School, 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
Founded aa Sa - S Eaceptl high- grade coeducational prepar- 
atory sch pt e —_ by 
departments in Music _ Oratory. — $400. 
EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal,Box 7, Austinburg, Ohie 








Strong 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Bese erga serie stress fe 
Sai hae det tes ieee eat eae 

Rosters can be ed 


granted without arrang 
So that lectures can be taken from $a. m. to 12 M. 
obtained 


are for students who must su, 
themselves. Special co are given in 
y, Credits Collections, Salesmanship, 
Interior Decora’ , Insurance, 


J Traffic Rates and Managem ete. 
Russell H. Conwell, Pres., Broad and Berks Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











4 There are many factors which 
have established The Literary 
Digest’s worth to the resident 
school advertiser. 

{| First among these and basic in its 
bearing upon school publicity, is the great 
intelligent public, comprising over a mil- 
lion Literary Digest families. 

{ In all the world no greater assem- 
blage of high selective value for the enrol- 
ment of students in Private Schools can 
be found. 

{] The last special school issue for 1922 
will appear on September 2nd with 
Directory Service September 9th. 

Forms close for September 2nd issue 

August 2ist, 1922 
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LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD. 
Distinguished for the ~ of its graduates. 
catalog address the Directo: 


For 


Massachusetts, Becta, Upper Fenway 





Dr. Edward Amherst Ott. 
associated with the eHedpan Lyceum 

Ott Speakers’ Institute two weeks begins 

tober 16th. Special 

tauqua. Music, elocution, 

features. 


CHAUTAUQUA and LYCEUM 
ArtsSchool Astieesd wah Go famoms 
pt gr sy ‘pest 24 aes 


por o- and Chau- 

nations, novelty 
Short cut to leratly ve @ public profession. 
Two-year graduation course. Address Chautauqua & 
Lyceum Arts School, 506 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Oc- 








DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 


r information apply to 
SECRETARY, 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Franklin H. Sargent, President 
ressional 


Training in America. Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Enpie Thee and and Compan 


ms Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 











by U SCHOOL 
eWe OF SPEECH 
Tprelecmional Scteal of sting” 
‘Courses in all phases of public speaking, in- 
ics, debate, story telling, 
to *s certificate, 


ng 
and other advantages of 
For bulletin, address 





Evanston, Iliinois 











Cumnock School of Expression 


Co! courses in literature, art, languages, jow 
story te Hing. dramatic expression. Academy and 
School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. Ca 


CUMNOCK HALL, Los Angeles, Cal. 


rnalism, 
Junior 





Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Massacuusetts, Boston; 779 Beacon 


Street. 
For women. 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, 
two and three years. Present conditions have created great 


d for our 





d Courses in Medical Gymnastics 


and Playgrounds. SummerCamp. Apply to THe Secretary. 





The Sargent School ‘taczicn 


Established 1881 
D. A. SARGENT 
_ Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT 








THE 


Garland School 
of Homemaking 


special school which qualifies girls to preside 
pver and maintain wad ore ee Same. One and 


t ear home yey es it 
teachers include —~ tudy, the the Fa y and Social 
ms, Food a its Prepara’ ee meome and 





many other vital home —— jso shorter 
elective — yg students direct the 
Home-Houses supervision, putting into 
peoetice ~ A Catens on. request, 





Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 























The Erskine School 


Preparation for positions now open to women. Intensive 
vocational training for those who have a background of 
culture. Fits for secretarial and other callings. Resident 
and oy pupils. Address Eupnemia E. peeCLIttoce, 
M.A.., Principal, 4 Chestnut St., Boston, M 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL*/* 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for ed 

BOSTON NEWYORK PROVIDENCE 

One-year course includes technical, eco- 
and broad business 














nomical, training, pre- 
= for superior positions, 
for di t desir- 
x college, _, wishing a eat as 
— education. 


Six char course—executive training 
for college women and women with busi- 
ness experience. 


Residence School in Boston 


School of Fine _ Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, President, New York and Paris 


PROFESSIONAL Interior Decoration, Landscape Arcpitectere. 
Costume, Stage and Decorative > Poster Advertising, 
tration, Teac hers’ Training Courses, Life, ete. 

Secretary, 


2239 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Positions always open for graduates 
of our accredited courses of DIETI- 
TIANS and TEACHERS. School 
affiliated with famous Sanitarium. Unusual opportunities for 
observation and jexpestence. Unexcelled eng! facilities; 
t ining in ge tuition and expenses jerate; igh 
rchool diploma it, Send for Prospectus. ha 
SAN eee y SCHOOL OF HOME ene 
Box 522, Battie Creek, Mich 







































Do you seek advancement in Busi- 
ness or in Accountancy practice 
—the CC, P.A. degree, a position 
as Treasurer, Seasoe, uditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax S t? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration has assisted thousands 










. ng 
ilabh —— tase supplementar 





NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 





36th year. Fits for 
und, reconstruction work. 


Appolniment —Ty 11 


campus. 


gro 
dormitories and on 
Completely equipped 350 acre camp on iL I. Sound. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


nasiums, etc. Free uate placing bureau. 
all term opens 


uips for positions in cheek. Ld 


Gymnasiw 
. 14th. Catalog. 
yey ny Ds, 4200 Grand Bl pha Ti. of 








ITHACA SCHOOL of 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for 
on and W 


eligibe e ig tench in N 
lic Schools. 


enn es a 
one year. ity, in- 
. ee Geakiey, head 


coach of 1920 Olympic Team. 
D it ies, yam. 
Athletic Field. six W 





Physical Education 


Eeptember tu aes ‘bell Term “y. 














field work in offices and of large New York 
organizations. Write to-day fot for Bulletin L. 
30 Church Street New York City 





OMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO.Y YEARS 


—for young men of executive calibre. 


(DETT COLLEGE 


Sr.. Hoovers Ui. Mass 





600 Qe ee ont. Oe. 
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Schools of Music 


Miscellaneous 





Bush Conservatory: 


oe = © & Op.4 C78) 


An Institution of National a enenee 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, 





"MUSIC tee 


stele Pree Master School 
Fn maintaining 







College 


“Amid the Scenic Beauties of the Rockies 
Departments of Arts and 
Scienc Business Ad- 
ministration and Bank- 
ing; Engineering; F orest- 
ry; Music; Fine Arts. 
Address C. A. Duniway, 

Ph.D., LL_D., Pres. 
















—-Ithaca Conservatory of Music— 


5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, = Y. 


All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, ical Train- 
ing. All uates eligible to teach in Y. State 
Public Schools. § ad in concert work. 

jaster Courses with world-famous in all de- 
Di ents. Ten buildings, ip and Aa dormitories, 
Auditorium, aa. © St —— 


Book sent on Summer 
courses begin eg # oth and Ju iy Sed ” Fall term 
opens September 


The ITHACA ACADEMY of PUBLIC gpa MUSIC 


Summer Sqestene June 5th and July 
proved by N. 


educational. t= 























CON WAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely ‘‘performers,"’ but true artists 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire 
course. ‘leachers of national renown. Conducting 
and band arrangement included as part of instruction. 
A playing knowledge of all instruments, in graduation 
course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory or- 
chestra. Daily band rehearsals under leadership of 
Vatrick Conway. Associated with Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ts diplomas to graduates. Dor- 
mitories. 


THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
5 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Senior College (four- year) curriculum leading to B.S. in 
Education and preparing teachers for Commercial Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, High School academic sub 
jects, Home Economics, Kindergarten, Physical Educa 
tion, Practical Arts and Public School usic. Junior 
College (two-year) curricula in same fields. Good facili 
ties for observation and practice. Graduates are certi 
fied by State Depertments, Ch Education, and are in large 
demand for lucrative 

RUSSELL CONWELL, President 
Broad and Berks Streets Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
School of Commerce 

ay and eve courses for young men and women 

Loading to degrees in Accountancy, Business Administra- 

toa, ete. Preparing for exc~utive duties. Send for Catalog 

d& e Sts. Baltimore, Md. 











Witt Park, Ithaca, N 









65th Year 





, N 


usir 


Incorporated Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


ing. 


OTED nes American Schools of Music. U in 


nsurpassed 
Normal and Artist 





University of Louisville College of Dentistry 








PY 






residence buildings 
For catalogue address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Cincinnati, O. 





For Backward Children 


For Nervous and 
Backward Children 


A private Home and School on 


























THE a bes ful Sour Eetate in in 
HOM e famous Blue Grass ion 
STEWART E of Taaeens Seven anaes 
— ze n. rite 
TRAINING illustrative Ca 
SCHOOL Dr. John P. Stewart 
FRANKFORT KENTUCKY Box C, e Promatent. Ky. 
Theological 
= 0 t 0 0 Nae 








Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College and Graduate 
School, degrees of Th.B. and B.D. Inter- 
denominational, evangelical. Modern 
buildings. Org religious work, 
self-support. Catalog. 
Nathan R. Wood, Pres. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 








For Stammerers 


STAMMER 


: — Stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 





E bok entitled “STAMMERING,. Its Origin and the 
; eat i Natural Method of | Correction.’ Ask Special tuition 
rate and FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magaz.ne. 


| argest and best school for stammerers in tne world. Write tu«lar. 
The North-Western Schoo!. 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMERING 


Its correction effected at Bogue Insti 

with national patronage, for stammerers 4 — 
1901. Scientific treatment combines training of brain with 
Speech organs. Strongly Endorsed bv Medical Profession. 288- 
page cloth bound book, with full mailed free 
to allstammerers. Address BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 
4366 Bogue Buliding,1147 N. Ilinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiaua 








Special __ 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who Goss not 

progress wg 24 miles from Phila. Booklet 
LLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 160 Langhorne, Pa. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


For chi'dren who reou we i nal attention. 








HMOME SCHOOL fer BOYS and GIRLS aa 
ox D BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Miscelllameous 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Est. 1893. Photography and Photo- 




















faculty and equipment. Preparatory. 
} Departments. Exceptional advan or ~ and Offers a four year course leading to the D.D.S. degre 
4  vepertoire work, advanced study in Theory a . eee Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration closes 
Orchestral Training, Lester. School of Guere. i Draw. septemser a9eh. eT limited & $",. o 2 
terature, Public School M | w- —, jenry 5. m 
Pression, Languages. Litera ~~ lic , roe as 8 Cet leston, Ce a ty. 


LAW SCHOOL “Gsm 


é One Year Course covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from the Standard text- 
books of the profession. Not a lecture school. Moot 
Court twice a week. More than four thousand alumni, 
representatives of whom have reac’ the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the supreme and inferior courts of 
many of the states, and have become Governors, Senators 
and Representatives in Cc ongress. ee year be- 
ginning second W in . 1922. For 
Catalogue address: 
LAW SCHOOL, Box 22, LEBANON, TENN. 


DEGREES GRANTED 


To ambitious teachers teachers who 
hav. e) ~h two yg te normal schoo! o or Pollege work we grant 
the d of Bachelor of Science in ucation on the 
completion of our two years’ course. Here we have an 
elastic curriculum, permitting a wide range of subjects 
Thoroughly trained teachers are in great demand. Our 
students aie: uates are enth tie over the ad- 
vantages of University work. Address A. H. Wilde, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


99 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


























Engraving cuneate in six — | 
8 ‘laries of $35 $100 on | (CHOOSING a school that prepares for College or for 
ing. College as ists in locating posi- | entrance upon Life's duties, is a matter of serious 
tions np wiion and living expense low. consideration. If because of reasons beyond your 
Adire control you have delayed your selection, we are in a 

LEG GRAND A. FLACK, Pres. position to assist you. 

x 982, Effingham, Ill. 
Technical Technical 








Keystone Institute 


“*The Service School’’ 


ode fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
to give intensive instruction in 
2-Year ~ 











Electrical Engineeri 
Mechanical Exaincorine 3 
ga 
16 weeks’ course in A Engi "o 
Day and ht Classes. Graduates are sought by 
large and ind: ts and are 
ee, int & all sections of . 
coun lor information on subject 
tt you, to K Insti Address The 





Superintendent, 133 N. 4th St., Reading, Penna. 



















JUST PUBLISHED 
French Grammar 
Made Clear 
By ERNEST DIMNET 
of the Faculty of the College Stanislas, i 

A new grammar for schools and 


UDP o designed of 
Ee iors i ace 
‘necessary and 














t all those that are un- 


col oan 
features are the large number of of the very 
latest coinage in both French ar English and long 
, &mbracing many of most recent origin. 
12mo. Cloth. 2561 pages. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.42 


UWE & WAGYALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave.; New York 













TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Makes you a Civil, wy Electrical or Chemical 
E weeks each. No entrance 
examinations. High Scitoo! Diploma not required. 
jamweet courses made up only. Expenses 

For antag, address 




















Mining Engineering 
Training 5 


e- 
Be te area 


of greatest variet: 
College cesganeenes 1 
oe 





sued. neighboring mines, mills, smelters, 

Trolytic and Js nts are constently used 

| ay ly 4 

Unusual op sees “y 3 ‘ical 

Vigorous a fr Mon Mt 

tive book, pt at 
ton, Mich: 


Michigan Colleee Mines 


Electrica 


es. 
hey! work. 
Ma see° Seas 














nt 
men “— training are in de- 


mang. For more than a quarter 
ofa Bt this school has 
been ae men of ambition and yy time, for the 
electrical ustries. Condensed co in Electrica! 


enables gr: 
uates tv secure 


Engineeri a J $e 


oe, Steam ai ak Gas Ene nes. Mechanical Draw- 
install wiring and 


sacerenk Stee in ¢ One Year 
soot Set SES: 
water sie 900 rae bane Set 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
408 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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The social side of summer sports 


When society deserts the drawing room for the seaside, 
the mountains and summer sports, good candy is just as 
much its “partner” as ever. Whitman’s, of course. And 
you'll be surprised to find how readily you can obtain 
Whitman’s, even in the most unexpected places. 

A box of Whitman’s is a most agreeable fellow- 
passenger on your motor trip—land or water. On the 
club house veranda or in the “gallery” it is a sure attrac- 
tion. And when you go week-ending don’t forget 
Whitman’s for the hostess. 


cA few suggestions : 
The Sampler. A quaint box of chocolates and confec- 
tions selected from ten leading Whitman’s packages. 


Salmagundi. Whitman’s famous chocolates in exquisite 
metal-box, desirable for travelling. 


Pleasure Island. Pirate’s chest of chocolates in money 
bags and “pieces of eight.” 


Fussy Chocolates for fastidious folks. New assortment. 
Nut centres and nut combinations. 


Super Extra. The package known to buyers of good 
candy since 1842. 


Whitman’s are sold nearly everywhere in stores specially 
selected as our agents and indicated by the sign 


4 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & a _Inc., semen y= sores U.S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s and Marshmallow Whip 





New York Branch: 215 W. i: St. Chicago e Beach: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 


Sen Francisco Branch: 449 M 
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“THE DIGEST” POLL AT THE HALF-MILLION MARK 


of public opinion,” predicted the New York Tribune, 

commenting on the tabulation of the first 200,000 votes 
in Tue DiceEst’s national referendum on Prohibition, ‘‘when the 
third or fourth hundred thousand are tabulatei.”. With this 
issue a tabulation of 


“6 [ SHOULD BE POSSIBLE to form an accurate estimate 


ean find any ground for encouragement.” The editor of this 
paper, with an eye to certain humorous aspects of the situa- 
tion, comments further: 

“It has been amusing, when not distressing, to read the wild 


statements of the ‘wets’ and the more rabid ‘dries.’ Each camp has 
assured the patient pub- 





some 480,000 votes is 
presented, and numerous 
publicists are ready with 
estimates of the state of 
public opinion which the 
ballots show. One out- 
standing fact about the 
poll continues to be the 


steadiness with which 
the earlier distribution 
of the vote between 
‘‘wets,” ‘“‘moists’”’ and 
“drys” has been main- 
tained. The present 


tabulation, which may 
be said to show a fair 
number of returns from 
sections of the 
country, reveals much 
the same state of public 


most 





THE PERSISTENT VOLUNTEERS. 
“Kin we join the Sunday School?” 
—Darling in Collier's Weekly. 





Licut WINE AND Beer CHILDREN: 


lic a thousand times that 
it holds 90 per cent. of all 
American citizens. Of 
course, the 90 per cent. 
ean not be in both 
camps at the same time, 
tho a considerable pro- 
portion of us may carry 
water on one shoulder 
and something else on 
another. It will be as 
refreshing as the out- 
lawed mint julep is said 
to have been to have 
adequate and accurate 
information as to just 
what we do think, these 
hot summer months. . . . 
Whatever the outcome 
of the vote, it is likely 
to put an end to the 
foolish claims of the ex- 
tremists on both sides 
by affording authentic 
information upon which 








opinion as shown in the 
first, second and third tabulations. This showing, of course, is 
interpreted in different ways by different commentators. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin finds, for instance, that the 
greatest significance of the balloting is: 


“The indication that the various States are standing pat on 
their previous position as to Prohibition, confirming the belief 
that Prohibition is properly an issue within the police powers of 
the several States, to be determined according to the habit and 
desire of the people within these jurisdictions.” 


The unpopularity of the saloon, as revealed by the voting as 
well as by many letters 


to base discussion. And 
that is what we, the people, chiefly need—authentic infor- 
mation.” 

The Baptist (Chicago), official organ of the Baptist denomina- 
tion of America, basing its belief on Tue Dicest’s first tabula- 
tion of 95,000 ballots, which showed a slightly larger percentage 
of dampness than does the tabulation given herewith, ob- 
serves that ‘“‘There is no comfort coming in this poll for the 
‘wets’ nor for the ‘moists.’ America is ‘dry’ and will stay ‘dry.’” 
The Baptist ca'ls attention to these facts: 


“1. Not a single State gives a majority for repeal—not 
even New Jersey nor New 





accompanying the ballots, : my = re ee ws 
appeals to a great many SUMMARY OF 480,043 BALLOTS Southern and Western 
commentators. Even so PROHIBITION States, predominantly 
confirmed a ‘wet’ advo- Th. in f is cate al & of th ‘dry’ (mahy of them by 
ose in favor of the strict enforcement of the State tment before the 

cate as the New York Eighteenth Amendment and Volstead Law 181,704 ecstiientunanientadh. 
Mor ning Telegraph draws Those in favor of a modification of the Volstead the fourteen Northeastern 
this conclusion, and cheer- Law to permit light wines and beer 196,864 States (nearly all ‘wet’ be- 
fully suspects that the Those in favor of repealing the Prohibition fore the Amendment) tak- 
day of the saloon has Amendment 101,475 en “ © whole sated aguinat 
“ » repeal, 3 to 1. ew Jersey 

_* Se te SOLDIERS’ BONUS and Pennsylvania voted 
‘es already oom , Do you favor a Federal Bonus for all soldiers and Yes No 2% to 1 against repeal; 
asserts the Pittsburgh sailors who wore the uniform during the New York, Illinois and 
Sun, “it is difficult to see World War? 233,613 241,440 Massachusetts, BS te 3: 
how the extreme ‘wets’ Connecticut, 34 to 1; 
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For For 
Enforcement Modification Repeal 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Maine . . 1,318 1,201 871 
2 New Hampshire. . 1,225 1,395 591 
3 Vermont........ 166 222 139 
4 Massachusetts.... 11,189 12,019 6,971 
5 Rhode Island. . 852 1,280 791 
6 Connecticut...... 1,836 2,610 1,440 
Tora, VoTES.......... 16,586 18,727 10,803 
MIDDLE SALAS TIC | STATES 
1 New York. 20,5 33,058 19,161 
2 New Jersey . 4.864 7,380 4,119 
3 Pennsylvania. BS 18,285 17,863 12,520 
Tora, VorEs....... 43,717 58,301 35,800 
EAST NORTH CEN TRAL STATES 
ie 14,955 11,956 5,469 
2Indiana....... 9,346 7,152 3,088 
es 16,639 229 10,841 
4 Michigan. ..... 7,627 7,184 2,503 
5 Wisconsin. ..... 5,744 7,451 2,919 
Tora, VOTES........ 54,311 52,972 24,820 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL ty 
1 Minnesota. 196 6,271 2,128 
Go ac ods Sane ? 307 7,371 3,100 
3 Missouri. 5,622 4,820 3,425 
4 North Dakota. . 7 153 27 


5 South Dakota. . 


Torat VorTEs. ; ; . a , : 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
K 1,204 















TABULATION OF THE PROHIBITION VOTE BY STATES 
Votes Received up to and Including July 13th, 1922 





or For 
Pe a M sdaaethoes Repeal 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL — 



















1 Arkansas...... 522 250 

2 Louisiana. .... gt 13 3 

3 Oklahoma...... 1,437 1,143 406 
ee vuteu = se 5,787 4,553 1,568 
Torau VoTss........ 8,107 6,231 2,227 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

1 Delaware . ; 433 241 

3 Maryland. . 2,236 2,991 2,967 

3 Dist. of Columbia 1,207 2,063 902 

4 Virginia....... 1,488 2,093 1,139 

5 West Virginia. . . 889 921 320 

6 North Carolina . 1,152 1,091 387 

7 South Carolina.. 799 "730 250 

8 Georgia........ 2,417 2,332 991 

9 Florida......... 307 368 142 
Toran VoTES........ 10,859 13,022 7,339 

MOUNTAIN STATES 

1 Montana....... ll 16 8 
f° ee 9 13 5 

3 Wyoming 5 a 

4 Colorado...... 1,913 1,810 S44 

5 New Mexico. . 5 1 

6 Arizona....... 8 3 — 
OO ee 8 16 : 

1 


ashington.. . . 5,466 5,067 1,520 
fea 39 24 6 
3 California... .. 12,639 17,042 7,005 





8,531 


22,133 














196,864 101,475 





Granv ToraL........ 181,704 











Ohio, 6 to 1; Wisconsin, nearly 7 to 1. California, with its 
notoriously ‘wet’ proclivities, voted 4 to 1 against repeal.” 

A new factor, a real unknown quantity, will be introduced into 
the poll by the returns from a special poll of 2,000,000 ballots 
which Tue Dicest has just mailed to women voters. It has 
been argued that women are predominantly “dry,” and, with equal 
fervor, that they are not so. The votes from this number of 
women, selected at random from the voters’ lists of cities, towns 
and country districts throughout the nation, should give a fair 
indication of the attitude of the women. Its introduction into 
the poll will help, also, to balance the general voting list so far 
used in mailing Tax Dicest ballots, in which men have been in the 
majority. A careful figuring of percentages indicates that re- 
turns on a poll of 2,000,000 women will fairly balance, as between 
men and women voters, the complete referendum of 10,000,000 
voters which is being taken. 

Granting, however, there is an opportunity for a display of 
“dry” strength in this feminine vote, the factory polls which Tux 
Digest is taking continue to be extremely “damp.” A careful 
poll of the establishment of Parke, Davis & Company, manufac- 
turing chemists, of Detroit, shows the following results: 


oe eae ee pee eee 218 
I ah own wins ss a wkee 6 eee 1,081 
NS RFA iE iain Kha.6 oe écain nal amoud 211 


This vote, with its ratio of 6 to 1 against the present laws, is 
not quite as ‘“‘damp” as was the poll of the Edison works, 
summarized in these columns last week, with a ratio of approxi- 
mately 20 to 1 against ‘“‘bone dryness.” Combining these 
two polls, the attitude of the workers in two representative 
factories may be summarized as follows: 


| 





The Detroit factory, it may be noticed, was overwhelmingly in 
favor of modification, while the New Jersey institution was 
almost as strong for complete repeal as for modification of the 
present law. Especially interesting in this connection is a 
telegraphed statement by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, who was among the national 
authorities asked for an opinion on the poll. He replies: 


“In addition to the vile and poisonous substitutes for whisky 
so largely consumed, and in addition to the increased drug habit 
since Prohibition, Prohibition has made a nation of grouches. 
It has taken the joy out of the American people, as can be at- 
tested by almost every social gathering. The whole scheme is 
unwarrantable interference with the personal freedom of the 
people, and increases discontent and resentment in the knowl- 
edge that those who have, have it. I firmly believe that a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act so that beer and light wines may be 
manufactured and sold under proper regulations would solve the 
whole question rationally and helpfully.” 


While the present tabulation of the poll shows 62 per cent. in 
favor of a change in the laws, with 38 per cent. favoring con- 
tinuance and enforcement, several commentators believe that 
it is the attitude of the separate States which chiefly matters, 
sinceany alteration of the Eighteenth Amendment could only be 
effected by a two-thirds majority of the States. The Amend- 
ment, enforced, in the opinion of the extreme “drys,” is sufficient 
to insure an absolutely “dry’’ nation. It is interesting to note, 
therefore, that in the present tabulation, leaving out of consider- 
ation States in which the vote is thus far less than 100, only two 
States, Kansas and Arkansas, show a total vote in favor of the 
continuance of the present Amendment and Volstead Act. The 35 
other States show a majority in favorofachange. The majorities 
are in no ease for repeal of the Amendment, but invariably they 
express, in the phrase of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, ‘‘a decidedly 
positive note of dissatisfaction with 100 per tent. aridity.” 
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FORCES FOR AND AGAINST THE BONUS 


that it.is\the East that is denying them,”’ observes the 

Buffalo Evening News, on the basis of the growing tabula- 
tion of bonus votes in Tue Diaest’s poll. ‘‘With New York 
left out of the poll,’’ points out The Hoosier Legionaire, official 
publication of the Indiana Department of the American Legion, 
‘‘the pro-bonus ballots would have exceeded the antis by about 
5,000.”" This refers to the first tabulation of votes totaling 
less than 100,000. By leaving out New York in the present 
tabulation of 475,000 ballots, it will be seen that the very slight 
margin against the bonus, shown in the totals below, becomes a 
majority of more than 13,000 in favor of it. By leaving out the 
New England and Middle Atlantic group of States, where 
opposition seems to be chiefly centered, the majority in favor of 
the measure becomes 38,700. 

But if the Eastern States, included in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic groups in the table, are furnishing the chief 
opposition, there seems to be no doubt, geographical considera- 
tions aside, that the forces in favor of the bonus have a strong 
list of supporters among factory workers. The poll of the Edison 
works, as mentioned last week, showed almost four to one in 
favor of the measure, and this week the poll of the Parke, Davis 
& Company Works, in Detroit, shows an even stronger ratio in 
the affirmative. The figures stand 1,337 in favor of the bonus 
to 198 opposed. Combining the polls of these two plants, the 
totals stand: 


a ee ne aos wh ece eh wees sag 2,966 
Cee or Ge N,v e cate ect ce st 657 


Be ADVOCATES HAVE REASON “TO CRY OUT 


This strong bonus sentiment is accompanied by a total anti- 


Prohibition vote, in favor of modification or,repeal as against 


strict enforcement, of 3,236 to 311. That ‘‘moist’’ inclinations 
are not always bound up with strong bonus sentiment, however, 
is shown by the New York vote, which is decidedly ‘‘dampish” 
and decidedly anti-bonus. On the other hand, a good many 
bonus advocates argue that a tax on light wines and beer would be 
sufficient to pay the bonus, and that a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act might help to clear the bonus tie-up in Congress. A 
new solution is suggested by Mark Sullivan, national political 
correspondent of the New York Post, who believes that the bill 
is no nearer passing than it was six months ago. There is 
a chance, says Mr. Sullivan, that if Great Britain should pay us 
a part of her debt, President Harding’s objection to the measure 
might be overcome. 

A small number of strongly pro-bonus advocates join the : av- 
eral ‘‘dry”’ leaders who have announced that the present poll is 
not representative. The Hoosier Legionaire, going a bit further, 
alleges that Tue Dicest “is attempting to defeat adjusted 
compensation.” Several other bonus advocates feel that the 
common argument, that taxes on wines and beer might pay the 
bonus, should be supprest on the ground that mention of this 
argument, as the Sacramento Church Federation telegraphs, 
“ean not help but influence public opinion toward breaking 
down the Constitution.”” The Indianapolis Star takes a more 
commonly held position in its editorial expression of opinion 
that: 


“Tue Literary Digest is not championing or opposing either 
Prohibition or the bonus, but is interested only in disclosing 
sentiment on those subjects. If the force of public opinion 
is not back of either proposition, no harm can come from knowing 
that fact. If it is back of either or both, much good may be 
expected from such @ disclosure.” 

















Vote V ote 
“Ves” ** No’ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
SP eS, ed ck oe «> tps > « 1,405 1,948 
2 New Hampshire.......... 1,199 1,955 
fo ee 184 340 
4 Massachusetts............ 10,705 19,263 
5 Rhode Island.......... . 1,200 1,685 
6 Connecticut.............. 1,983 3,917 
Tome WORM cis ios ein six de 16,676 29,108 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
1 OSE SP ee eae 25,758 47,143 
EE ck a dos a0 5 x0 9.0 4,915 11,599 
3 Pennsylvania............. 23,069 24,723 
Pots GOONS. 25 Bou 6 i OHOS: 53,742 83,465 
EAST a CENTRAL STATES 
ee Ya pera oe 18,590 13,087 
ny, i 10,853 8,392 
Pela Dai a i ah ig rt 30,538 15,392 
O Wie 6 oO Le 9,372 7,557 
Se eee 10,261 5,599 
yy | ee ee eee 79.614 50,027 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
SS Re ery 7,266 7,027 
PE as 6 oes oe a oe veces s 11,475 5,989 
eee 6,943 6,992 
4 North Dakota. 173 86 
5 South Dakota............ 17 15 
6 Nebraska. 555 
FL. 058 RA ox hve 6,816 4,067 
POR ARs Wee 5 5 KD oh visas» 33,493 24,731 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
os eee 1,158 1,729 
eer err 23 46 
eats: ois: vend slauie « 0 oe 21 29 
See ee are 143 409 
Tomah VOGRGs 6 iiss ie. Kaew haw 1,345 2,213 





HOW THE STATES ARE VOTING ON THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 
Votes Received up to and Including July 13th, 1922 
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Vote Vote 
“* Yes ** No’ 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
eMac Pie sic.o'd tee 6G 715 942 
> RFs ia 0 ewes 12 15 
3 Oklahoma......... we er 1,972 1,051 
EE Fane ees katt a wa cay 6,068 6,095 
oe. SPR ear 8,767 8,103 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
1 Delaware...... ltd ink 285 745 
2 SO See eee 2,820 5,330 
3 District of Columbia... .... 1,587 2,587 
4 Virgen 0605 6605 oe ~~ 1,561 3,228 
5 West Virginia............. 1,042 1,093 
6 North Carolina...... ~ 1,017 1,617 
7 South Carolina... .. ee 712 1,057 
eo wen sawn 2,128 3,675 
a ES perce « 384 429 
Tora Vorns.. ne Ss Pee ee ee 11,536 19,761 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
Sg SOIL ioe VEN 16 13 
Se ae NES Pew 16 11 
DF Gia 0s). ow scented « 3 
ss, Siaiy dxptin ss a 2,134 2,320 
NE eee 4 
ES he i ani ao ie 7 3 
et pena eoapeety eee campy 18 12 
I Re oe as tks aaitne are 3 
OS ee 2,202 » 2,369 
PACIFIC STATES 
1 Washington.............. 6,204 5,579 
2 Oregon...........--+-+-- 43 24 
Ss oof? 2, 2 oe on a he 19,991 16,060 
Pathe VOM 6k. fk. oiwk ehh es 26,238 21,663 
Ce re ee 233,613 241,440 
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THE KU KLUX VICTORY IN TEXAS 


HE ‘‘MOST SERIOUS SITUATION since the days of 

reconstruction following the Civil War” faces Texas, in 

the opinion of the Sherman (Tex.) Courier, now that the 
Ku Klux Klan candidate for United States Senator has won the 
nomination in the Democratic primary. ‘‘The growth of the 
‘invisible empire’ is disquieting to Texans who have the courage 
of their convictions, and who fight in the open,’”’ we are told by 
the El Paso Herald. But to the Wichita Falls Times, “the cru- 
sading spirit that has been raised among the Klansmen and their 
women folks, as indicated at the primary, resembles the spirit of 
the Crusaders of the Middle Ages.” Texas, it will be recalled, is 
the first State since the elections in Oregon that has revealed any 
considerable strength among the Ku Klux Klan, and the recent 
victory of the Klan candidate is hailed by the majority of editors 
as a victory for the hooded organization. A canvass of the Texas 
press, however, furnishes some interesting ‘‘inside’’ information. 

There were six candidates for the Senatorship. Of these, 
Robert L. Henry, former Congressman, and Earl B. Mayfield, 
were Klan candidates. Mayfield, we are told by the El Paso 
Herald, “‘refused to admit that the Klan was an issue,”’ yet he 
received the backing of that organization and won the nomina- 
tion over Senator Culberson, who has been in the Senate for 
more than twenty-three years. Henry, on the other hand, accord- 
ing to the El Paso paper, ‘‘made his campaign as a Klansman— 
and lost when the Klan threw its strength to Mayfield.”” The 
total vote polled by these two was, approximately, 177,000, while 
the total vote of their four anti-Klan or non-committal oppo- 
nents was over 328,000. Of this total, however, former Governor 
Ferguson received some 110,000, and so becomes the opponent 
of Mayfield in the second, or “run-off,” primary late this 
month. 

Because the total votes polled by the four anti Klan or non- 
committal candidates outnumbered the votes cast for Mayfield 
and Henry, several Texas editors refuse to recognize in the recent 
primary result a victory for the Klan. The Lone Star State 
has not surrendered to the ‘‘invisible empire” of the Ku Klux 
Klan, we are assured by a dozen Texas editors, despite the fact 
that the Klan won a sweeping victory in nearly every section of 
the State in the Democrstie primary of July 22. ‘‘The Klan has 
won no victory in Texas,” telegraphs the editor of the San Angelo 
Standard; ‘“‘unusual circumstances, and not the Klan, have 
placed State Railroad Commissioner Mayfield in the lead for 
United States Senator over the veteran Senator Culberson.” 
“There was no Ku Klux victory in Galveston County,” wires 
the Galveston Tribune, while the Denison Herald asserts that 
“an analysis of the vote polled shows an anti-Ku Klux, rather 
than a Ku Klux victory.” Asa Dallas dispatch to the New 
York Herald explains: 


**Ex-Governor Ferguson, who was impeached four years ago 
and thrown out of office, ran on a light wine and beer platform. 
He was not especially vigorous in his denunciation of the Ku 
Klux until the final days of the campaign. Ferguson is strong 
with union labor, and with German-Americans, who are numer- 
our in the Southwest. He is also solid with farmers and with 
anti-Prohibitionists. Moreover, he has few equals as a cam- 


paign speaker. 
**Mayfield is a Prohibitionist. He expects support in his next 
race from the Ku Klux Klan and from the ‘drys.’”’ 


It is generally believed, says a Fort Worth dispatch to the New 
York Tribune, that both Mayfield and Ferguson will ignore the 
Klan question in their August campaign. Mayfield, in this 
correspondent’s opinion, will continue to advocate repeal of the 
Eseh-Cummins Transportation Act, while Ferguson will keep 

‘the light wine and beer plank of his platform in the forefront. 
The women, predicts the San Angelo Standard, ‘‘will vote for 
Mapyfield, believing that of two evils the Klan is less to be feared 
than the Ferguson ‘wet’ plank.’’ But the editor of the Denison 
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Herald believes that ‘‘if Mayfield defeats Ferguson, it will be be- 
eause of the latter’s past unsavory political record.” 

The Amarillo Tribune is of the opinion that opponents of the 
Klan have exaggerated its importance as a pglitical factor. It 
believes, moreover, that the Klan issue will not beeome para- 
mount in the second primary. The Klan’s strength in the first 
primary is thus explained in a Houston dispatch to the New 
York World: 

“The Klan made religion the paramount issue. Proclaiming 
that it stood for Protestantism against Catholic and Jewish 
domination, and appealing strongly to the woman vote, it built 
up powerful political organizations. 

*‘Only a short time before the election the Klan put forward 
its local candidates. Its ticket was designated as Protestant, it 
issued its appeal to all Protestants, and then organized a so- 
ealled League of Protestant Women. All over the State the 
issue suddenly became a question of Protestants against Jews 
and Catholics, and almost uniformly the Klan won.” 

“The Klan’s influence can not be counted as the one decisive 
factor in the Mayfield victory,’’ agrees the Corpus Christi Caller. 
This paper maintains in no uncertain language that ‘‘ Texas has 
not surrendered to the ‘invisible empire.’”’ 

“Tn any ordinary campaign,’ thinks the Paris News, ‘‘the 
fire to which Mayfield was subjected would have been sufficient 
to eut his vote very materially,’”’ but “his Klan strength and 
the fact that he was for Prohibition made him a winner.” 

“But with the victory which the Klan has won comes respon- 
sibility,’ points out the Dallas Journal. 
vaunted stand for law and order will have the force of consti- 
tuted authority behind it, and the Klan therefore will have 
only itself to blame if justice miscarries and law and order do 
not prevail.”” The Dallas Times-Herald fully agrees with The 
Journal; “if the Ku Klux has won a victory, it has also shoul- 
dered a grave responsibility,” is the way this paper puts it. 

At least one Texas newspaper of the score or more to which 
we sent telegrams, asking for an explanation of the seeming Ku 
Klux victory, has a good word for the successful candidate for 
Senator. This is the Amarillo News. ‘‘ Mayfield is a capable 
man, has a keen insight into railroad affairs, and would be a 
valuable member of Senate committees dealing with railway 
affairs,” believes The News. _The Abilene Reporter is of tho 
opinion that the bitter fight against the Klan created in many a 
“strong undercurrent of sympathy for the Klan,” and that 
there was ‘“‘much public resentment at what people chose to 
regard as unwarranted interference on the part of anti-Klanners 
with their political freedom.” This paper, which emphasizes 
the statement that ‘‘this is not a pro-Klan editorial,” says the 
vote of the women went to the Klan in overwhelming numbers. 

There are now three parties in Texas, notes the ecitor of the 
Sherman Democrat—probably with a twinkle in his eye—‘‘ Demo- 
crats, Republicans and Ku Klux.’{ ‘‘The new party may not 


“The organization’s 


‘have the ascendency, but it has made a showing,” remarks the 


Democrat. Tho the Fort Worth Record admits that the Klan 
was a power in the recent primary, it doubts whether it will be 
a burning issue in the ‘‘run-off.”” ‘‘More vital and permanent 
issues will be brought forward in that contest,’ predicts the 
Record. The Breckenridge American interprets the victory as 
‘a stamp of disapproval of booze, bootleggers, and lawlessness 
of every description. It is a rebuke to all who would weaken or 
repeal the Volstead Act.”” ‘‘ Texas is cleaning up,” remarks this 
paper, which predicts better results in law enforcement as the 
months go on. ‘“‘The Ku Klux are just folks,” explains the 
Sherman Democrat, which goes on to remind us that ‘Texas 
always has safely and sanely adjusted itself to every new move- 
ment, and there is no doubt it will do so in this case. In time 
we shall all be Ku Kluxers or Democrats. God still reigns; the 
sun still shines, and the State is safe.” 

A survey and discussion of some of the activities of the Klat 
in other sections of the country will be found on page 44. 
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TO KEEP THE COAL STRIKE FROM 
HURTING 


F A DISEASE CAN NOT BE CURED, physicians generally 
try to keep:the patient from suffering. This, as several 
editors point out, is very much what the Government has 

done about the coal strike. ‘‘The United States, unable to keep 
business and the public from -getting hurt” by the coal strike, is, 
as the New York Evening Post puts it, “trying to see that they 
do not get hurt in any vital spot.’’ And there is a general inclina- 
tion to welcome the Government’s priority and price regulation 
program, with a full realization that it is merely a pain-killer, 
not a cure. The Government’s emergency orders, it will be 
remembered, were not made until the failure of the attempt to 
bring operators and miners into a conference, and until the 
request that the operators go ahead and mine the coal were fol- 
lowed by reports of still dwindling coal production. Two weeks 
ago 610,000 miners were reported to be on strike as against 
185,000 working. The Geological Survey reported that the 
weekly output of coal was more than five million tons below nor- 
mal, and 1,700,000 tons below the high point reached in June. 
The New York Times was quoting from coal trade reports— 
about this time, that ‘‘the long-heralded coal shortage” had 
arrived, that market conditions had become ‘“‘more panicky.” 
Railroads, public utilities, general manufacturing plants, lake 
carriers, and retail dealers were said to be ‘‘clamoring for coal,” 
while metropolitan anthracite dealers were ‘‘almost down to the 
serappings of the yards.”” At Hampton Roads over 50,000 tons 
of shipping were said to be waiting for bunker fuel, with only 
a few thousand tons available. Stocks in storage at the head of 
the Great Lakes were said to be only about 1,500,000 tons, as 
compared with 4,342,000 at this time last year. Chicago news 
dispatches reporied that in spite of Secretary Hoover's efforts 
city prices for coal in large quantities had jumped from $5.15 
to $11.65 and even to $13.00, since the beginning of the strike; 
while in small quaatities, the cost had increased from $5.25 and 
$6.00 to $15.25 and $18.00. Since it’s an ill wind that blows no 
good, this meant a boom in the coal business in England. Amer- 
ican orders for British coe] amounted to 600,000 tons by July 
20, and it was predicted that if the strike kept on, the mines in 
Wales and elsewhere in the United Kingdom would be exporting 
2,000,000 tons a month to the United States. To carry this 
coal the Shipping Board was towing its long-tied-up-ships from 
their various river anchorages and was preparing them to carry 
coal to the greatest coal-producing country in the world. 

In the words of the New York Tribune, ‘the coal pinch” was 
“swelling into a coal famine.” 

But the Government had a plan, a double one. Mr. Hoover 
persuaded the operators to agree to a regulation of prices. The 
President appointed a committee, headed by Mr. Hoover, to 
supervise the distribution of coal from the mines of operators 
willing to stick to the three-dollar-and-a-half mine price—for 
bituminous. The committee is to allot cars and give out prefer- 
ence orders through subcommittees. A national emergency 
being declared to exist, the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
once took advantage of the clause in the Transportation Act, 
giving it increased powers in an emergency, took charge of all 
movements of coal-cars, and issued orders applying to all rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi, which are summed up as follows 
in the news columns of the New York Call: 


“1. That railroads give priority to the movement of food, 
feed for livestock, perishable products, coal, coke and fuel oil. 

“2. That priority be given the interchange of empty cars in- 
tended for the transportation of these necessary commodities. 

“3. That preferential movement of coal-cars to the mines be 
practised, and that cars suitable for transporting coal shall not 
be used for taking other commodities. 

‘4. That an embargo be placed against the receipt of coal or 
other freight transported in open-top cars suitable for coal 
which can not be unloaded within 24 hours after placement. 


**5. That all rules, regulations and practises of the railroads 
with respect to car service be suspended so far as they conflict 
with the new regulations.” 

Of course, the Washington Star remarks, ‘‘it is not expected 
that the working out of this plan will increase the supply of 
coal.” There is not enough to go around, but under the Gov- 
ernment’s plan no consumer will be ‘‘ permitted to hog more than 
his fair share.” As this paper continues: 


“The profiteering mine owners will not find much profit in 
mining coal which can not be shipped, and the coal hogs who are 
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—Enright in the New York World. 














willing to pay exorbitant prices for more than their proportionate 
share of coal will be equally undone by their own avarice. Deal- 
ers who attempt to make unseemly profits will not be difficult to 
handle. It will only be necessary to divert shipments from their 
yards to the yards of dealers who have consciences.” 

Newspapers in general seem to consider the plan good as far 
as it goes, and Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, has only the pleasantest remarks to make 
regarding this particular governmental move. The New York 
Times quotes him as saying: 

“Tf the action of the Government is what it appears to be in 
assuming control of coal and food movements by rail the workers 
and the people generally have every right to feel a sense of satis- 
faction. The power now in Government hands to curb profiteer- 
ing is real, and it can be exercised with deadly effectiveness.” 

In the coal trade, we find Saward’s Journal (New York) agree- 
ing that “it is highly essential that the railroads and public 
utilities shall have some degree of preference at the present time.” 
Coal Age (New York) believes that “price is the sore spot” in 
this matter of coal distribution, adding: 

“‘Unreasonable wages and unreasonable prices are in the same 
category. The country wants neither, and the Government is 
looked to for protection from both. Mr. Hoover has said that 
no operator intent in robbing the public can get a car in which to 
load coal. And he has taken the responsibility of saying what 
price is reasonable. He is right.” 

Under no theory of merchandising, agrees The Coal Trade 
Journal, can some recent coal prices be justified, and for this 
and other reasons it endorses the Government plan and principle, 
but it does object to the revival of the priority system, declaring 
that “physically and ethically, priorities are unjust, unfair and 
dangerous.”” The American Coal Journal (New York) approves 
of the Government’s program in principle, but fears that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders will be of little use. 
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WHAT WAS SETTLED AT THE HAGUE 


F GENOA WAS THE END of the chapter, The Hague 
| was the end of the story, to judge from the editorial com- 
ment of papers which see a certain finality in the break-up 
of the Hague Conference which was lacking in the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting in the Italian city. The failure of the 
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HE WOULDN'T SAW THE WOOD. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. « 











Hague -Conference seemed to surprize none of our American 
editors, for practically every newspaper in the country had been 
predicting failure from the beginning. And what else but failure 
could any intelligent. person expect, queries the New York 
World, answering: 


‘‘Around that-tablé there sat one utter bankrupt who con- 
trolled the resources that will some day be immensely valuable, 
and.seyeral nations who have the greatest difficulty in borrowing 
to balance their own budgets. The conferees then proceeded to 
discuss stupendous wealth and to argue about billions of non- 
existent dollars. Being Government agents, they were pulled 
by strings attached to voters and Parliamentary blocs, and since 
there Was“no real Wealth about which to —_ everybody 
took cate-to keep his principles very splendid.” 


The great trouble, as a score of our editors agree, is that ‘‘there 
is.no common ground of approach between a capitalistic and 
a communistic state in respect to transactions involving the 
rights of private property and security for the conduct of sound 
business enterprise,”’ to use the words of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. This means, as the Washington Star explains, “that 
there will be no progress toward international acceptance of the 
Russian régime until Moscow is in a mood and a position to put 
up a substantial pledge.” From the collapse of the Hague 
parley, says the San Francisco Bulletin, there ‘“‘should come 
a determination to have nothing to do with Russia until she has 
first rid herself of leaders that make it impossible for foreign 
nations to hold even diplomatic intercourse with her.” And 
this, as the Manchester Union, Albany Knickerbocker Press 
(Rep.), Pittsburgh Sun (Dem.), and New York Times (Dem.) 
all agree, simply means that the outcome of the Hague Confer- 

. ence is a vindication of the Hughes-Colby policy of non-recogni- 


tion of the Soviets and insistence upon guaranties from the 
Russian Government. 

The Hague Conference was a child of the Genoa Conference. 
The plan was for a non-Russian commission of experts to meet 
at The Hague on July 15, to be joined there a few days.later by 
the Russian Commission, and the two commissions were to see 
if some basis might be found for settling the vexed questions 
arising out of Russia’s unpaid debts, her intense desire for new 
credits, Bolshevik confiscation of private property, the race for 
oil and other concessions in Russia, and the very general desire 
to reestablish normal conditions of international trade. When 
the Conference opened it was described in the dispatches from 
Holland as a ‘“‘meeting of sober, self-contained experts.” 
When the Russians came on July 26, they at once made 
their demand for credits amounting $1,600,000,000. They later 
refused to restore confiscated property in Russia and insisted 
that before they would pay any debts to non-Russian individuals 
each one of these million individuals must answer a questionnaire 
and submit his case to a mixed tribunal. The non-Russians soon 
came to the opinion, as reported in dispatches, that a continua- 
tion of the Conference would “serve no useful purpose,”’ and on 
July 20 it was adjourned after several feeble efforts to extend the 
discussions. The non-Russian delegates did agree on a state- 
ment—to which the United States is said to have assented— 
pledging their respective governments not to assist their own 
nationals in trying to acquire confiscated property in Russia. 
In conclusion, the report stated: ‘‘Twenty-six nations rep- 
resented at The Hague have spoken, not with many voices but 
with one, and this can not but be of signal benefit for the future.” 

For the Russians, their Chairman, Litvinoff declared: ‘‘we 
have acted here like business men. We said we would talk about 
compensation for property when Russia was in a financial condi- 








THE GHOST STILL WALKS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 











tion to give compensation.”” And Carl Radek, the Soviet Chief 
of Publicity, writing in the Moscow Pravda, attributed the break- 
up of the Conference to the fact that “the foreign capitalists are 
either unable or unwilling to give credit to Russia.’ ‘After 
the result of the harvest is ascertained,’’ he says, ‘‘it will be easier 
for Russia and we shall start reestablishing ourselves.” 

But while Litvinoff is proud of having acted like a business 
man, Edwin L. James, New York Times correspondent at 
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The Hague, says he ‘“‘made a mess of his job.” And in several 
of his dispatches this well-informed writer insists that the Hague 
Conference was a great defeat for the Soviet Government. In 
the first place, ‘“‘it has alined England, France and America 
against the Moscow Government, and that is a worth-while 
accomplishment.’’ And then the Russians lost; they lost the 
eash they were after, and they also suffered ‘‘a moral loss’’: 
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By courtesy of The Macmillan Company, New York. 
“HENRY AND ME.” 


Tony Sarg’s idea of Governor Allen (at the reader's left) and William 

Allen White—Henry appears to be ‘‘kidding"’ Bill, who says in his book 

on their ““Martial Adventures’’: “‘Possibly you don't like that word 
kid; but there is no other word to describe Henry's talent.” 











“Tt is no exaggeration to say that a‘ year ago many people in 
many lands saw at Moscow the picture of a determined group 
of men, sincere in their principles and exercising a directorate to 
impose upon their countrymen a system of government in which 
they believed—acting in a way like a doctor who holds a patient’s 
rose to make him swallow medicine distasteful but salutary. 

‘To-day that vision has faded from view and we see at Moscow 
the picture of a bunch of grasping, greedy politicians seeking to 
hold on to the power and privilege they fear to lose.”’ 


Mr. Lloyd George engineered these conferences, first at Genoa, 
then at The Hague, ‘‘to give the Soviets a chance to beget confi- 
dence in their régime.’”’ Then, continues Mr. James, after show- 
ing at Genoa that ‘‘they would not be decent,” Litvinoff prac- 
tically replied to the Allies at The Hague: ‘‘We don’t want 
sermons on confidence, we want money; confidence is not market- 
able.” And, we read on: 


“There is the keynote of the Russian situation. The other 
Powers demand that Russia begin by squaring herself, so that 
business and foreign money may go back there. The Russians 
demand cash first and promise to see about the rest later. These 
two points of view are now clear to all the world. 

““Moscow may collect some scattering dollars by the sale of 
concessions to business adventurers. The Governments agreed 
not to permit the Soviet scheme of a sale of stolen goods to the 
highest bidder and not to support their nationals buying from 
Moscow properties which belonged to foreigners. But as a 
matter of fact there will be no rush of foreign enterprise into 
Russia until the Governments of those undertaking such enter- 
prise are in the position to protect the interests of their nationals 
in Russia. They are not in that position now. 

“And so the Russian diplomatic game is now to be a watchful 
waiting game. Europe has gotten along economically and 
politically for five years without Russia, and can probably stand 
it a few years more.” 


NEW MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF 
“HENRY AND ME” 


66 E ALL KNOW BILL,” said Henry. ‘“‘If he insists 
on being funny, we shall have to do something about 
it.” But now, as the papers have been quick to 

point out, comes the serious part. For Bill in this dreadful drama 

is none other than William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 

Gazette, and Henry is Governor Allen of Kansas, and they love 

each other to distraction, and, while Bill’s idea of ‘“‘fun"’ con- 

sisted in defying Henry’s order to pull down a placard prociaiming 

“49 per cent. sympathy ”’ with the raiiroad “trikers, Henry's idea 

of “‘doing something’’ consisted in having Bill arrested. Yet, 

only a day or two after his arrest, he was introducing Henry be- 
fore an audience in the State Normal School auditorium, so an 

Associated Press dispatch informs us, and Henry said, ‘Bill 

would not hurt a flea,”’ tho ho also declared: 


‘*But when Bill put up that sympathy card, he was joining in 
the movement to break down the efforts of the railroads to keep 
the trains running. He became the most dangerous figure in that 
movement because of the faith so many have in his judgirent. 
And so we had to single Bill out, because he is a leader. His ar- 
rest is a great compliment to him.” 


‘What's the matter with Kansas?’’ was the headline of the 
editorial that made White’s fame. Now we read that Kansas is 
asking, ‘‘What’s the matter with White?’’ Says the Lawrence 
(Kan.) Journal-World, 


‘*William Allen White’s dramatic declaration of 49 per cent. 
sympathy for the railroad strikers has involved that leader of the 
Kansas intelligentsia in the support of two proposals that are 
opposed to each other. Not that it will worry William. This 
is not the first time he has attempted to ride two horses travel- 
ing in opposite directions. And his intellectual shock-absorbers 
have always proved equal to the strain put upon them. 





“RALROID rt ie 
“WERE IN FAVOR OF A LIVING Wace 
AWD FAIR WORKING CONDTIONS 





THE OFFENDING PLACARD. 


When photographed, this shocker in the window of Wiliiam Allen 

White's Emporia Gazette exprest 50% sympathy for the strikers— 

when the Governor ordered White arrested, it was 49%. White 
has since taken it down. 











‘*We have lost count of the times Mr. White has argued against 
strikes as a survival of the day when private wars were per- 
mitted. And he hailed the industrial court idea as one which 
placed the relations between capital and labor upon a twentieth 
century civilized basis. Now he declares that he still upholds the 
industrial court, but he also upholds the railroad strike. Nobody 
else could be both for and against strikes and get away with it, 
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but fortunately the Emporia editor has no very solid reputation 
for consistency that he must uphold.” 


Meanwhile the Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury declares, ‘‘ By his 
action, tho done because of the impulses of his great heart, Mr. 
White has encouraged the present tendency toward lawlessness,” 
and the Abilene (Kan.) Reflector observes, ‘‘It may be a lot of 
fun—but this is no time to rock the boat.’’ ‘“‘There must bea 
ruling law somewhere,” declares the Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Post; ‘‘Governor Allen did the only thing he could do in his 
great responsibility to the State in ordering Bill’s arrest.” 
But “‘ Kansas will support her beleaguered son,”’ the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Gazette declares. “To an un- 


A HOWELL FROM NEBRASKA 


FIFTH BLACK EYE, so we read, has been admin- 
istered to ‘‘Old Guardism” in the Republican party. 
Following Iowa, Indiana, Pennsylvania and North 
Dakota, Nebraska registers disapproval by choosing as Repub- 
lican candidate for United States Senator “a fellow named 
Howell,””’ who ‘‘was a Bull Moose in 1912”’ and whom the 
Baltimore Sun depicts as a formidable ‘“‘rough guy”’ and “‘boun- 
cer’’—formidable because ‘‘this is ‘bug’ year, according to the 
Agricultural Department, and seems to be ‘bug’ year politically, 
In Nebraska, as the Democratic Columbus (Neb.) Telegram 
observes, ‘‘the fight was direct between 


too.” 





biased mind, it must seem conclusive that 


the Harding Republicans and the anti- 





Mr. White’s stand is a laudable one,” thinks 
the Concordia (Kan.) Blede-Empire. ‘“‘If 
we are to become Russians, let’s send for 
Lenine and Trotzky!”’ cries the Indepen- 
dence (Kan.) Free Press, “they would not 
eare to rule witha stronger hand than Allen 
has attempted to.”” But not all Kansas 
papers deal with the case so solemnly. 
When the awfu! set-to between Bill and 
Henry was at its hottest, the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Kansan observed: 


“Tt is devoutly to be hoped that Henry 
Allen and Bill White won’t get within eye- 
shot of each other in this little farce-tragedy 
they are putting on. If they were to get 
close enough to look at each other they 
would in all probability lose control and 
collapse into a wide measure guffaw. That 
would spoil the show. It is a good show, 
if you will only set yourself to the job 
of properly appreciating it. The scenery 
was already provided and a rich run of 
luck attended the entry of the number. 
The only thing that can make a dud of 
it now is for Henry and Bill to mistake 
applause for patience and approval and 
string out the act until everybody begins 
to yawn.” 





It was not strung out. On the ever- 
memorable 26th of June, a paragraph in 


the New York Times announced, 
‘ > adds one 
“The editor of the Emporia Gazette has 


taken down the placard of sympathy with 
the strikers which caused his friend, the 








ANOTHER “BULL MOOSE” VICTOR. 


R. B. Howell, whose success in the Re- 

publican Senatorial primaries in Nebraska 

more to the recent string of 

triumphs for the progressive element in 
the Republican party. 


Harding Republicans.”” Congressman Jef- 
feries, the Administration’s choice,‘‘ stated 
that he indorsed the Administration all the 
way. His chief opponent was R. B. 
Howell, who brazenly denounced some of 
the Harding policies and failed to applaud 


any of them.” Continuing, the Tele- 


gram remarks: 


*“Onee there was a day in which the 
voice of a President had great weight in 
State Conventions and elections. Now the 
voice of President Harding appears to 
blight every Republican candidate for 
whom Harding speaks or even shows 
sympathy. President Harding was greatly 
interested in Big Jeff. It has been reported 
on excellent authority that Jefferies resigned 
his -seat in the lower House of Congress 
practically at the request of the Harding 
Administration, Harding’s advisers believ- 
ing that Jeff was the one men who could 
and would win an Administration victory 
as a candidate for U. S. Senator.” 





Who, then, is R. B. Howell, the candi- 
date, and what is his record? The Spring- 
field Union (Rep.) describes him as ‘“‘a 
politician of the Progressive school who 
much more radical 
than those sponsored by Roosevelt in 
1912." Briefly summing up his record, 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) says: 


has gathered ideas 


““By profession a civil engineer, Mr. 
Howell has devoted much of his life to 








Governor, to threaten to send the editor 

to jail. Meanwhile he boldly renews his defense of freedom of 
speech, and counsels his friends, the striking shopmen, to follow 
his example and bow to the law. They have done so, at least 
to the extent of taking down their placards, too.” 


To writers of gay and saucy editorials, this early conclusion of 
the great Bill-Henry combat must have been a sad, sad blow, 
for these writers had been having the lark of a lifetime. 

As the Minneapolis Tribune reminds us, Bill and Henry “‘have 
long been conceived by the American public as a sort of ‘Damon 
and Pythias’ pair.”” We are told, 


‘*Henry is a humdinger with his tongue; Bill with his pen. Both 
are humorists, both spellbinders with language, both proud of 
Kansas. Both are rotund. Both wear infectious smiles. Both 
are mixers up to the nth power. 

“They went to Europe together—did Henry and Bill—and 
they traveled over the continent and adjacent islands. Bill wrote 
a book about this trip and called it ‘The Martial Adventures of 
Henry and Me.’ The old friendship and chumship waxed still 
stronger because of this ‘visitin’ round.’ 

**Rank outsiders haven’t a license to say much, but they can 
at least express a fervent hope that Bill and Henry will keep on 
going through life, hand in hand, cherishing the old friendship, 
laughing together, having a sunny outlook on life, and adding 
indefinitely to the true gaieties of the nation.” 


publie service. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and again in the World War, he served as a lieutenant 
in the Navy, and ever since 1912 has been Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Nebraska. He has held various 
offices in that State, including State Senator, State Engineer 
and City Engineer of Omaha, and in 1914 was the Republican 
primary nominee for Governor. 

‘*Throughout his political career, Mr. Howell has always shown 
himself more interested in constructive work than in the play of 
partizan polities. He fought for years at the National Conven- 
tions for the reformation of the system of representation of 
Republican delegates from the Southern States which enabled 
political manipulators to control a large bloc of hand-picked 
delegates. Within the Republican party he has been a steady 
advocate of progressive measures, and has been known as a 
stanch opponent of the reactionary wing of the party.” 


As an Associated Press dispatch informs us, Mr. Howell is 
opposed to the Harding ship subsidy measure, favoring instead 
a Government-owned merchant marine, a plan not out of keeping 
with his fight in Omaha for municipal ownership of public util- 
ities. According to the Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.), he 
“‘worked long, with final success, to give Omaha a municipally- 
owned water system. He also established a municipal ice-plant 
in Omaha.” He is said ‘‘not to be loved by business men.” 
He “swears by the farm bloc,” and, as the New York Times 
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(Dem.) avers, “‘is thought to be loved by the Non-Partizan 
League.”’ ‘Incidentally,’ adds the Times, “it may be worth 
mentioning that Mr. Howell declared his opposition to any 
modification of the Volstead Act.” Again to quote the 
Syracuse paper, he ‘‘declared himself for a bonus bill and for 
a revision of the tariff downward, not upward.” 

In Nebraska, the meaning of Mr. Howell’s nomination is 
understood <s showing that ‘‘Nebraska Republicans are pro- 
gressive Republicans,” so the Scotts Valley Daily News (Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.) tells us, while the McCook (Neb.) Tribune (Rep.) 
ealls it “‘a vietory for constitutional government.’’ According 
to the York (Neb.) Daily News-Times (Ind)., it shows that 
“the people are not inclined to take much stock in the talk for 
wine and beer saloons,” and the Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News 
(Ind.) agrees that Howell’s “decisive victory indicates that 
whatever influence the liquor question had in the Republican 
results, it was all on the side of the drys.” 

Another Nebraska daily, the Republican Lincoln State-Journal, 
avers that the State should be well pleased with the returns in the 
Senatorial primary since the two candidates express a logical 
issue, for it will be remembered that the Democrats chose Senator 
Hiteheock to make the race again at the same time the Repub- 
licans selected Howell. Incidentally Mr..C. W. Bryan, the 
Commoner’s ‘‘ Brother Charley” is to be the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Nebraska. As the Lincoln newspaper 
voices its satisfaction with the Senatorial alinement.” 


“Senator Hitchcock is a conservative, a public man of the 
old school. Mr. Howell is an aggressive progressive, a relentless 
promoter of practical measures against monopoly and special 
privilege wherever found. Senator Hitchcock was-an opponent 
of Prohibition and of Woman Suffrage. Mr. Howell is dry and 
from principle a woman suffragist. These differences represent 
the main issues entering into the coming campaign. The cam- 
paign can be made on the principles involved. The voters can 
choose from personal conviction and with reference to the type 
of man they prefer. It can and should be the sort of campaign 
democracies most need, a campaign of clean, able men represent- 
ing clear lines of political cleavage 


When the news of the Nebraska Republicans’ decision reached 











FLIPPING DOMINOES. 
—James in the St. Louis Star. 

















ROBINSON CRUSOE BEGINS TO SUSPECT 
THAT HE IS NOT ALONE ON HES ISLAND. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 











Washington, Carter Field described it in a dispatch to the New 
York Tribune as a “‘body blow to the conservative wing of the 
Republican party,’’ and reported: 


‘*Some of the men identified with the standpat element of the 
party, but not too obviously labeled in the public mind as re- 
actionaries, are wondering if it would not profit them politically 
to leap upon what may easily become the real band wagon. 

‘Many times to-day, in connection with this sort of talk 
around the cloak-rooms, was heard the old story of an Alabama 
man who was frowning severely as he read a letter. 

“**What’s the trouble?’ inquired a colleague. 

***My son is writing me about how strong the Populists are 
getting down in Alabama,’ he replied. 

***Going down to fight them?’ inquired the colleague. 

“**Hell, no! If they are as strong as my son says they are, Iam 
going down to lead them,’ retorted the Alabama Senator.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) predicts that ‘the wave 
of protest” within the Republican party will ‘“‘gain momentum 
as the State primaries succeed each other,”’ and remarks, 


“The country was surprized when Indiana ditched New; it 
was scarcely prepared for the progressive victories in Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa. Now Nebraska follows and the news gets 
commonplace. Republicans rebellious against Old Guard dis- 
cipline who seek nominations this year are lucky if their State 
Legislatures have set the primary date relatively late.” 


However, the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.) thinks that 
Mr. Howell’s victory is less an indication of rampant insur- 
gency than of a sound and sober progressiveness. We are 
told: 


‘*His nomination means, and can mean nothing less, than that 
the Nebraska Republicans are looking for leadership to men 
who are looking ahead, not back. And this, despite the marked 
differences between men and political situations in the States 
where Senatorial primaries have taken place, is what the Re- 
publicans are doing quite generally. They are not simply on a 
rampage, the object of which is to throw out those who are 
in, as witness the very large number of renominations of Con- 
gressmen and the handsome victory of Hale in Maine.” 














UNCLE SAM NO “JOINER” 


ECKLED BY A PRIVATE CITIZEN, the Secretary 
of State tells us frankly that he sees no prospect of 
America’s joining the League of Nations. The “pes- 

tiferous”” Hamilton Holt, as a Republican paper calls him, has 
been writing to Secretary Hughes and demanding ‘‘an unequiv- 








IN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS ALL 
IS WELL—PRESIDENT HARDING. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














ocal statement” of the Administration’s attitude. Mr. Hughes’s 
reply, according to the Rochester Post Express (Rep.), is a 
“‘knockout.”’” According to the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(Dem.) it is an ‘“‘apology.”” According to the Rochester Herald 
(Ind.) Mr. Holt has ‘‘smoked out”’ the Administration. Accord- 
ing to the Troy Times (Rep.) this ‘‘chief custodian of the Wilson 
rainbow” received a suitable rebuke. And so it goes, political 
coloration guiding estimates of the effect of the letter, whose con- 
tents are thus summarized by the New York World (Dem.): 


” 


***Sinee you took office,’ Mr. Holt writes, ‘many of your 
friends have come to fear that you have repudiated the ome 
League of fifty-one sovereign nations,’ 

“Among reasons for this fear, he mentions failure of ‘the 
Secretary to rebuke Ambassador Harvey for saying the United 
States would have nothing to do with any commission or com- 
mittee appointed by the League; and failure to reply to official 
communications from the League at first, and since then only 
formally and noncommittally, ‘blocking the moving of the 
world health center from Paris to Geneva, where it was to be 
put under the jurisdiction of the League’; ‘preventing the Amer- 
ican Hague judges from sending in nominations for the judges of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League,’ 
and ‘taking no initiative in establishing or joining this court.’ 

*** You called the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments,’ 
the letter continues, ‘to do exactly what the League was formed 
to do and which—notable and concrete as were its accomplish- 
ments—did nothing that probably could not have been done 
better and long ago had the United States been a member of the 
League.’ 

*** Above all, you abandoned our late allies, fighting at whose 
side 50,000 of our boys died and 200,000 were wounded, and 
made a separate peace with Germany in which you insisted on 
retaining the benefits of the Versailles Treaty and refused to 
assume the obligations.’ 

“Concluding, Mr. Holt asks: ‘Are you still in favor of entering 
the League, as you were before you assumed office, provided 
the other members of the League will not require the United 
States to assume the “guaranty” in that respect to Article X? 
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““*Tf you still favor entering the League, do you propose to 
attempt to bring the United States in during the incumbency of 


the present Administration? If not, what steps do you think 
this country should take commensurate with its moral prestige 
and material power to do its share in organizing the world for 
peace and progress?’” 


In a letter made public in the press, Secretary Hughes replied 
that the revised covenant of the League had never quite satisfied 
him; that Colonel Harvey’s statement was in accord with the 
action of the Senate, which had assented to the Treaty with Ger- 
many only on condition that the United States should not be 
‘represented or participate in any body, agency or commission 
unless Congress should provide for such representation or 
participating”; that Mr. Holt must have been misinformed as to 
the alleged neglect of communications from the League; that the 
United States has had appropriate representation at health con- 
ferences; that it is a mistake to suppose that Secretary Hughes 
prevented the American Hague judges from sending in nomina- 
tions for the Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League; that it is equally a mistake to assume that the results 
of the Disarmament Conference could have been accomplished 
better and long ago had the United States been a member of 
the J.eague; and that ‘‘the separate Treaty with Germany was 
concluded for the sufficient reason that it became perfectly 
clear, after the most careful consideration, that the resubmission 
of the Treaty of Versailles with suggested reservations would 
have had no other result than the renewal of the former contro- 
versy and its continuances for an indefinite time.” 

Secretary Hughes further said: ‘‘It is necessary when we deal 
with concrete situations to understand what courses are prac- 
tieal.’’ Also he said: ‘‘The fact is that the United States is not 
a member of the League and I have no authority to act as if it 
were,” and again, this time regarding the League court: 













Copyrighted 1920 by the Star Company. 
THE DREAM THAT WILL NOT COME TRUE. 


—McCay in the New York American. 











“T- see no prospect for any Treaty or convention by which 
we should share in the maintenance of the court until some pro- 
vision is made by which, without membership in the League, this 
Government would be able to have an appropriate voice in the 
election of Judges.” 


Reminding Secretary Hughes that ‘‘a Republican Adminis- 
tration was guaranteed by eminent Republicans to make this 
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YOU GET THE VOTES ALL OUT IN YOUR WARD 

AND I'LL GET 'EM ALL OUT IN MY PRECINCT, 
AND WE'LL SKIN THE OLD REACTIONARY (~~ 
To A FRAzZzLE! fr 
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THE KIND OF POLITICAL SPEECH THAT COUNTS. 
—Baer in Labor (Washington, D. C.). 
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TWO VIEWS OF A POLITICAL PARTNERSHIP. 





Copyrighted, 1922, by the New York **Tribune,"’ ‘lee. 
BE KINDA HARD TO HITCH "EM UP TOGETHER, WON'T 1T? 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 








very entrance into the League beneficently and constitutionally 
possible,’’ the New York Evening World (Dem.) remarks: 


““Mr. Hughes said in a speech before the Republican State 
Convention at Trenton, N. J., September 18, 1920, that 

**Under a Republican Administration we shall be able to 
retain all that is good in the proposed Covenant (of the League 
of Nations) while we shall adequately protect ourselves from 
what is ill-advised and dangerous, and in a sensible manner we 
shall do our full share in securing, sq far as may be possible, 
international justice and abiding peace.’ 

**Where was the slip-up? Mr. Hughes may be tired of answer- 
ing questions, but he hasn’t yet made it clear just where his faith 
in Republican potency got lost.” 


As the New York Times (Dem.) views it, this ‘‘loss of faith in 
Republican potency”’ is real, for 


“the Executive of the American Government confesses itself 
beaten by the Senate. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee tells the State Department what it can not do, and the 
Department submits without a murmur. It has no thought of 
making a struggle, or appealing to the people. There will be 
nothing for it, accordingly, but for the voters to take a hand in 
it and blast out of the ‘concrete’ Senate a few of the men to 
whom the Secretary of State has found it ‘practicable’ to 
surrender.”’ 


Among the papers vigorously siding with Secretary Hughes 
and ridiculing Mr. Holt, we find the Providence Journal (Ind.) 
declaring, : 

“Secretary of State Hughes has special cause for realizing 
that the silly season is on. He is the chosen objective of a pep- 
pery barrage from a group of irreconcilable apostles of the 
Sacred Covenant, with the unkind purpose of disturbing such 
repose as these summer days invite and make possible even to a 
busy Cabinet member.” 

After remarking that Mr. Holt ‘“‘seems to regard himself as a 
publicist, in the light of a representative of supergovernment,”’ 
the Worcester Evening Gazette (Ind.) observes, 


“Mr. Hughes has answered Mr. Holt, and the body of public 
opinion he represents, with fine courtesy and a complete absence 
of sidestepping or equivocation. He preserves the dignity and au- 
thority of the State Department and proves again that no mistake 
was made when its great responsibilities were entrusted to him.”’ 


A NEW PARTY HAT IN THE RING 


HE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, with Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor political leaders as a nucleus, has thrown 
its hat in the ring. This new organization, which its 
sponsors hope will in time become as powerful in this country 
as the British Labor party is in England, plans to name a 
State ticket in New York this year, and by 1924 hopes to 
nominate a State ticket in every commonwealth in the Union 
and also name candidates for President and Vice-President. 
Furthermore, it is expected that the American Labor party will 
follow the practises of its British prototype and elect Labor 
representatives on a Labor platform, and that these will form 
a distinct group or bloc. For the time being, however, the new 
party exists only on paper, says the New York Tribune. Never- 
theless, we are told by the Brooklyn Eagle, “it should not be 
regarded as wholly negligible,” for in the opinion of this metro- 
politan daily— 

** Altho such a party has no chance of electing a Governor and 
only sporadic chances of picking off Congressmen, State Senators 
and Assemblymen, it has to be watched. In a close State fight 
the party which lost most to a third party movement that had 
polled over 200,000 votes would almost certainly be beaten. 
And the localization of most of the ‘Labor party’ strength in the 
Greater City makes it particularly worth close scrutiny.” 

The Socialist New York Call, which is one of the new party's 
sponsors, believes that the personnel of the candidates nominated 
for various offices in New York “‘is the highest standard set by 
any political organization in the history of the city.’’ ‘‘But,” the 
Call goes on— 


“It is the program, in the last analysis, that counts, and the 
party has adopted a program that voices the claims and interests 
of the workers of the city, a program that obtained the hearty 
approval of all the groups.” 

To Republican, Democratic and Independent editors, how- 
ever, the new party is ‘“‘the same old Socialist group,”’ as the 
hostile Albany Evening Journal puts it. “It is simply the same 
old Socialist party under a new name,” agrees the Buffalo Er- 
press, which thinks the leaders of the new organization “‘might 
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show the courage of their convictions better by calling them- 
selves the anti-American Labor party.’’ ‘‘The present organiza- 
tion is really a movement to save the Socialist party from com- 
plete wreck,” asserts the Washington Star, which believes the 
Labor party will have great difficulty in merging farmer, labor 
and Socialist support throughout the country. ‘‘The farmer 
vote, like the labor vote, is hard to rally,’’ points out the New 
York World, which is not, however, actively hostile to the new 
party. But the New York Evening Post is sure that “‘with labor 
and industry at the present stage in evolution, a labor victory at 
the polls would bring economic disaster.’”” The Rochester Post- 
Express, however, does not fear a victory by the laborites. ‘‘The 
new party is dead now, but its leaders don’t know it,” remarks 
this paper, and the Washington Star assures us that there is 
nothing to worry about. ‘‘Nor will the country get excited 
if other new parties appear,”’ observes this paper, for— 


“‘The times are propitious for that sort of thing. Politics is 
the ery. Everybody is talking politics. Men with but the merest 
smattering of the subject are hearing a call—feeling an urge—to 
lead in behalf of a new order of things. Men of this stamp repeat 
with swelling emphasis the assertion that the old order has 
broken down; that it was crumbling before the World War began, 
and must now be completely displaced in the interests of progress 
and real civilization. Each one claims to have the true dope. 
Each one assures the people that if they will follow him they will 
wear diamonds. And yet no two of them are leading in the same 
direction. 

“‘A new party, making a national appeal, is not impossible. 
Each of the old parties is harboring men who are ‘boring from 
within,’ with the view of making room for a new organization, 
they to be the beneficiaries, of course. And then, besides, there 
is music generally in the air. But this year’s campaign is opening, 
ana will be fought, under the old auspices—and 1924 is two years 
away. So that we need lose no sleep over spasms that may show 
here and there in these days of self-seeking and disorder.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ir it’s a best cellar, it isn’t dry.— Washington Post. 


THERE isn’t so much reverse English on the Irish shots now. 
—Washington Post. 

“‘Dry Move in Bulgaria.” Ah; they're going to prohibit 
buttermilk.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

ProuiBiTi0N has come to stay, but it doesn’t mix around 
among the folks much.— Washington Post. 


Don’t consider marriage until you know how much you can 
afford for a radio set.—Wall Street Journal. 


Amonc the things we don’t understand is how a mosquito can 
get along without any sleep.—New York World. 


Ir there is a surplus in the United States Treasury, let’s hope 
Congress does not hear of it.—Financial America. 


CoNnGREss seems to favor a stable Government, judging from 
the amount of stalling it does.— Wall Street Journal. 





From the congressional concern over it, we infer that the 
infant dye industry is old 


A ruirp strike would put us out.—Wall Street Journal. 


‘“Forp Won’t Run,” reads a headline. That's the trouble with 
’em.— Washington Post. 

Tuat walkout of German printers was a strike that hit the 
mark.—Washington Post. 

Have you noticed that the things you never wanted are con- 
siderably cheaper?—Wall Street Journal. 

Tue country can say that it asked the Republican party for 
bread and received pie.—Asheville Times. 

Ir Germany is as broke as Germany claims, there’s no danger 
of the Kaiser trying to come back.—Dallas News. 

Some men saving up for a rainy day meet the bootlegger and 
spend it all on a wet night.—Jndianapolis Times. 

Too much of the energy of the business revival seems to be 
concentrated at the mourners’ bench.—Canton Repository. 


Tuere is nothing surprizing about the moribund condition 
of German finances. Death 
loves a shining mark.— Marion 





enough to vote. — Asheville 
Citizen. 


Ir the unions want to hit ee ee 
the railroad presidents where DT ae r - 
they live, they will get the golf av" os Oia = 


eaddies to go out on strike.— 
New York Tribune. 


Asovut the only nation thai 
has been favored very much 
by the present Congress is 
procrastination.— New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


THE crime wave has abated 
temporarily, owing to the ab- 
sence of the criminals on their 
vacations in Europe.—New 
York Tribune. 


GovERNMENT will concer- 
trate remaining supplies of 
whisky. In the old days we 
knew several chaps who tried 
it.—Richmond News-Leader. 


Txat new cook-book got out 
by the Government is, of 
eourse, O. K.’d by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph.” 


A swine to the ex-Kaiser is 
reported from Berlin. But 
you never can tell about these 
swinging reports. The swing 
to the ex-Kaiser that was 
promised by Lloyd George 
never materialized.— Kansas 
City Times. 
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THANK GOODNESS, THERE'S ONE MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY GOES SERENELY ABOUT HER BUSINESS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


Star. 


WE seem to remember that 
= the rum business did much to 
ht make the first American mer- 
chant marine profitable.— 
Mansfield News. 


Tue healing processes of 
peace have gone so far that it 
is no longer considered good 
form to talk about cooties.— 
Steubenville Herald-Star. 


A CLEVELAND manufacturer 
is said to be working on a new 
small automobile to sell for$125. 
A portable, probably.—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


ApvocaTes of the soldier 
bonus still believe that faith 
will move a mountain, but 
they are uneasy about its 
effect on a deficit.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


Wirs Prohibition protecting 
her raisins, and the tariff pro- 
tecting her oranges and lemons, 
California has little reason to 
long for the days of ’49.—New 
York Tribune. 


Ir’s a wonderful comfort to 
live ina civilized country where 
all you have to do to make 
people behave themselves and 
be good is to pass another law.” 
—St. Joseph News-Press. 
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THE SUPREME EFFORT FOR EUROPE’S REDEMPTION 





ENOA AND THE 
HAGUE stand 
as monuments of ae : 

failure-in the long series ; i 
of conferences designed g , ; ' , 
for Europe’s recovery, we ; 
are told, but the present 4 oe 
meeting of Premier Poin- / fe 
earé and Mr. Lloyd : be 
George in London inspires Bu 
new hope of redemption f 
through what is termed . 
“the most important Al- 
lied council held since the 
Peace Conferencein Paris.” 
The arrangements for this 
conference had been going 
on for some time, but 
could not be concluded, it 
is said, because the French 
wished to see Germany 
accept the scheme of 
financial control set forth 
by the Guaranties Com- 
mittee of the Reparations 
Commission. Now that 
Germany has accepted 
Allied supervision of her 
finances, it is pointed out 
by some Paris correspon- 
dents that such system of 
international control has 
been achieved successfully 
during the past fifty years 


Lemaom- ¢ 


in the case of Tunis, Mars: “You look sick, old man. 
Egypt, Turkey, and, last- 
ly, Greece. It is admitted 
that because Germany is 


would recover.”’ 











THE SICK OLD EARTH. 
What are the little black spots?” 

Tue Eartu: “They're the cause of my sickness—all of them wrangling over 
my cure. If they would only leave off saving me and get to work, I think I 


of the devastated districts 
will be given priority over 
all reparations payments. 

(3) That a German 
foreign loan for payment 
of reparations will be is- 
sued and subscribed as 
quickly as possible and to 
a sufficient amount to 
give Germany time to re- 
organize her finances with 
the help of Allied control.” 


These three proposals 
may be regarded as the 
positive part of Mr. Poin- 
earé’s program, says this 
American correspondent, 
who tells us, however, that 
there is another side to 
the French position, of 
which he writes: 


“In the event of failure 
of this cooperative scheme 
for getting Europe’s finan- 
cial and economic life back 
on its feet again, he is 
ready to propose that 
France retake her liberty 
of action in all that apper- 
tains to the recovery from 
Germany of what is owing 
for damage done in the 
war. How far he is pre- 
pared to go in this de- 
mand need not now be 
emphasized, for it is cer- 
wwe ' tain that the Premier as 
well as nine-tenths of his 
countrymen would prefer 
a settlement on the lines 
of his positive proposals. 
At the same time it is the 
belief of Frenchmen that 





—The Bulletin (Sydney). 








so much larger than any 
of these countries she presents a more complex proposition, but 
it is said that the problems involved are similar. 

It is noted with interest by the press that Mr. Poincaré was 
accompanied to London by his Finance Minister, Count de Las- 
teyrie, and by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Peretti de 
la Rocea, with a number of experts on reparations, the Near 
East, the Tangier problem, and the situation in Austria. On the 
English side, it is reported that Lord Balfour and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, are the principal aides of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Paris correspondents predict that there will 
be “‘some pretty hard bargaining” between England and France, 
and point out that the conference differs from ail previous ones 
in that, ‘‘tho the invitation has come from England, it will be 
France which will take the initiative in the major proposals.” 
According to the Paris correspondent of a New York daily, the 
French program of proposals may be summarized as follows: 


““(1) That there shall be a general cancelation of debts which 
will not be conditional on any decision of the United States and 
of which the consequence will be a reduction to a nominal total 
of the German debt. 

““(2) That arrangement will be made by which the restoration 


it will be for Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues to give very serious consideration 
at the Downing Street conference table to the tremendous 
political and economic consequences which might result for 
their people should France be forced into isolated action which 
she has both the power and nerve to push to its furthermost 
logic.” 


The French view, as reported by this informant, is that the 
British Premier can obtain the solution of his difficulties, which 
he sought in vain at Genoa and ‘The Hague, “only by remission 
of the French debt, and its consequences of writing down the 
German debt with provision for a foreign loan and payment in 
materials.” On the French side we are told that there is a readi- 
ness to make concessions, and we read: 


“‘Not this year, perhaps, but in the event of success, certainly 
next year, they will agree to the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations. In the Near East and in Tangier in return for 
the remission of the item of £550,000,000 which stands against 
France on the British books they may be prepared to yield a 

int. 
pe Into the discussion of disarmament it will be shown that such 
a settlement of debts as M. Poincaré proposes throws a new 
factor, for it is only her position as the armed debt collector on 
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the German frontier which compels France to maintain her 
present forces. 

‘*From this conference France is hoping much on all these 
matters. She is as anxious for peace and stability in Europe as 
is any other Power. She is more anxious than any to solve her 
financial difficulties amicably and as advantageously for all as 
ean be done.” 

American press correspondents at London assure us that 
England will make no sacrifices for the sake of France in the 
matter of reparations and debt cancelation, unless France shows 
a desire to take a political attitude toward Germany and the rest 
of the world more in accord with the British desire to see trade 
revived and political stability restored. These American corre- 
spondents in the British capital reflect strongly British opinion, 








“PLAYING 'POSSUM.” 


The opossum is a crafty animal. (One of its habits is to play 
financial death on the approach of the date of each reparations 
instalment.) 

—The Daily Star (Montreal). ° 











as the American correspondents in the French capital reflect 
French opinion. Thus from London comes the assurance that 
in the present conference Mr. Lloyd George will find a field for 
all he “originally hoped might be accomplished at Genoa,’’ and 
we read: 


“And throughout the maneuvers he will proceed upon the 
theory that however close the political entente may be between 
France and England in Europe, the economic entente between 
the two greatest creditor nations in the world is even stronger. 
He will try to persuade France to join that entente, one of the 
principles of which is recognized to be the reduction of armament 
costs, with an agreement making the use of armament unlikely. 

“Downing Street is highly elated over Premier Poincaré’s 
evident desire to offer constructive suggestions for the solution 
of the reparations and interallied debt tangle. It is admitted that 
these suggestions may be very far from what Great Britain can 
accept, but now that the French policy against any changes in 
the economic aspect of the Treaty of Versailles has been aban- 
doned, Downing Street is confident an agreement can be 
reached. There has been no change in the British policy. In 
general it is ‘anything for the settlement of Europe’s chaos.’”’ 


Among the English press the London Daily Express declares 





that the Treaty of Versailles is -‘‘a compromise that has suited 
nobody” and has ‘‘opened a yawning gulf between ourselves 
and France.” As to the contrast between the British and French 
points of view, this daily says: 


“Ours are predominantly economic, and those of France, 
predominantly political. England wants to subordinate repara- 
tions and frontiers to the restoration of Europe’s ruined markets, 
an important tho no longer indispensable means toward fos- 
tering our business prosperity. France seeks, even more than 
reparations, security against a war of revenge. She wants Ger- 
many rendered forever incapable of another 1914.” 


The London Observer tells us that the flaw of the Versailles 
Treaty reparations clauses lies in the ‘‘underlying assumption 
that the whole mechanism of international trade which the war 
had interrupted could be at once restored,”’ and it adds that the 
bill presented was a bill that ‘‘could hardly have been met by a 
Germany making national profits on the 1913 scale.’’ In the 
opinion of the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘togic and humanity were 
alike forgotten at Versailles,” and the young German republie 
is ‘‘placed in an impossible position, with territory taken here 
and occupied there, and partitioned elsewhere, with the main 
supplies of iron and great part of the supplies of coal gone, and 
on the top of all this with debts about its neck which it can never 
pay, but which effectually prevent it from obtaining credit.” 
One of Mr. Lloyd George’s organs, the London Daily Chronicle, 
avers that the policy which takes its stand on the Treaty of 
Versailles, and ‘‘insists on the Treaty, the whole Treaty, and 
nothing but the Treaty,” has given the push which started the 
rock of German finance rolling toward the precipice. This of 
course is a slap at France, which ‘‘would have the Treaty and 
nothing but the Treaty” and so the proposed international loan 
to Germany ‘‘fell through.” 

In sharp contrast to newspapers that take this critical attitude 
toward France there is about an equal number of British journals 
that think France is right, and among them is the London 
Evening Standard, which observes: 


“On the face of things, a great industrial country like Ger- 
many, with her productive powers much less impaired by war 
than those of France, ought to have no difficulty in meeting the 
small payments she now declares impossible. Germany, every 
traveler tells us, is a hive of industry, and there is a vast deal 
of luxury-spending. Germany is a land of new millionaires. 
Germany is a land of relatively low taxation. Germany is a 
land of reviving militarism. Is it unnatural that both the British 
and the French peoples should need a great deal of convincing 
that Germany can not meet her just debts? 

‘‘On the other hand, we have the great fact of the ever-down- 
ward course of the mark, with all that it implies. The case is 
evidently not one for peremptory demands, accompanied by 
threats of coercion. It is, we think, certainly not one for a hasty 
remission of obligations. But it is decidedly one for clearer, 
steadier and more unprejudiced thought on the part of the 
Allies than has ever been given to it.” 


The London Times warns us of ‘‘a subtle campaign” that is 
being carried on with the object of absolving Germany from the 
guilt of the war and transferring it to the principal Allies,” and 
it proceeds: 


“This campaign culminated in an attack on M. Poincaré by 
the Communist Party in the French Chamber. This attack was 
triumphantly refuted, but its ramifications can be traced in 
maneuvers at The Hague and in still more subtle and insidious 
movements among certain circles in England. Unless all such 
attempts to whitewash Germany are emphatically repudiated, 
the discussion of the reparations problem will only lead us into 
fresh danger. With this strict proviso, the problem must be 
seriously discust anew inthe interests of all concerned. Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay -must be thoroughly and objectively 
estimated; the method of payment must be determined to 
the advantage of all. Once the sum and the methods are 
finally established the strictest measures must be taken to 
compel those who are in control of German wealth to pay 
reparations liabilities to the full.” 
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adopted pacifism in their country, re- 
marks the Tokyo Yorodzu, which con- 
eedes sarcastically that Uncle Sam’s 
pacifist efforts for Japan and his attack 
on Japanese militarism have been 
“crowned with greater success than 
was anticipated.” This is shown not 
only in the results of the Washington 
Conference, we are told, but in the 
very formation of the present Kato 
cabinet in Japan, which ‘‘some people 
actually describe as ‘an American cabi- 
net.’”” The Yorodzu goes on: 

‘‘Setting apart the sincere propaganda 
of pacifism started by some writers many 
years ago, the accusations of militarism 
directed against Germany during the 
late war and the propaganda of pacifism 
for Japan have had some ulterior ob- 
jects in view. While the Powers made 
heavy sacrifices for the defeat of German 
militarism, America is able to attain her 
end through the propaganda of pacifism 
for Japan without making any sacrifices. 
Japan was made to bow to pacifism with- 
out any strong protest. It may be the 
general trend of the world affairs that 
made Japan submit so easily to pacifism, 
or it may be because pacifism is in keep- 
ing with the natural characteristics of 
the Japanese. In any case, America has 
succeeded not only in avoiding war with 
Japan but in opening the way for her 
future activities in China by breaking 
down the spheres of influence for the 
Powers in that country.” ‘ 


In other words, the Yorodzu proceeds, 


America has “acquired the greatest economiz influence in 
China without making any substantial sacrifice for it.” In 
the event that America fails to secure such results as she 


expects from China, 
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UNCLE SAM’S “PROFITABLE PACIFISM” 


MERICA’S PACIFIST PROPAGANDA has proved a 
very good investment to her in the Far East, say some 
Japanese editors, who cite China as the first country in 

which this campaign was launched. But the Chinese have not 











“A DOG'S BAD NAME.” 


“Adverse foreign propaganda makes Japan out 

a cross between a second Germany for mili- 

tarism and a second Russia for inflated cur- 

rency. The handbag contains carfare as 
money now bulks.”’ 


—Mainichi (Tokyo) 








of the white man.’ 
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INDIA’S FIGHT POLITICAL NOT RACIAL 


T IS CALUMNY to say that India’s movement for self- 
rule is inspired by hatred of the white man, and of the 
British in particular, we are told by certain Indian editors, 

who are hurt and incensed that their cause should be swept into 


“the rising tide of color.” They bit- 
terly denounce propagandists of such a 
theory, but at the same time are un- 
reserved in expressing their admiration 
and friendship for those Britons who 
“see India’s case in its true light and 
speak of it truthfully.”” The Madras 
Hindu mentions not only Britons as 
detractors of India, but sundry Eu- 
ropeans in India and beyond its boun- 
daries who “‘persist in misinterpreting 
the great national movement of our 
country as a movement of hatred against 
England and the Englishmen,” and it 
relates that: 


“The twist was given some time ago, 
indeed, but it had not taken the ugly 
shape which is now given toit. Almost 
every Englishman who goes out of India 
makes it a business now to swell the 
volume of this propaganda. In India 
itself there are Englishmen, both official 
and non-official, who persist—of course 
in softer tones than those outside—in 
spreading deliberate alarm among their 
kin that India hates them all. Some 
days back Lord Ronaldshay emphasized 
before a British audience that the Indian 
national movement was inspired more 
by hatred of Britain than by love of 
India. We note a lecture delivered in 
East Africa by Major Macdonald whose 
whole theme was to depict India as an 
inveterate hater of England and invite 
the white settlers of Kenya to retaliate. 
We publish yet another effort in this 
line, by Mr. Edmund Candler who 
adopts a less direct but the more effee- 


tive method to tell Britishers that India is seething with ‘hatred 
The other day a local contemporary had an 
article by a British official in India who shed crocodile’s tears 
over his departure on pension, but wiped them off with the follow- 


ing supreme attempt in 





“there is no saying but 
that she will launch 
fresh propaganda for 
Japan,” and this daily 
adds: 


“Some papers published 
in England are looking 
askance at Japan’s ready 
submission to pacifism. 
They say that even tho 
Japan falls into line with 
other Powers in the mat- 
ter of pacifism, western 
countries can not go 
hand in hand with Japan 
so long as Japan remains 
their competitor in eco- 
nomic matters. East is 
East and West is West, 
they declare, and they 
must ever be in opposi- 
tion. It is obvious that 
while Premier Kato is 
making efforts for giving 
effect to the Washing- 
ton decisions some fresh 
movement will be started 
against Japan.” 








“MAKING THE CAP FIT.” 


“British press propaganda insists that Germany's cast-off helmet is just the 
— Mainichi (Tokyo). 


hat for Japan." 


misinterpretation: ‘In- 
stead of the old friendly 
relations with the people 
of this country, we have 
now to face every kind 
of personal abuse both 
in the vernacular press 
and in the ordinary rou- 
tine of life. Many of 
us have had to face boy- 
cott and intimidation of 
every description, while 
the anxieties of married 
officers have been almost 
crushing.’”’ 


The Hindu goes on to 
say that it could cite 
‘“‘examples without num- 
ber” to show that the 
attribution of race hatred 
is ‘“‘not an isolated im- 
precation of disappointed 
men here and there, but 
part of a regular deliber- 
ate propaganda before 
the world.”” The comic 
side of the whole cam- 
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paign, according to this daily, is that it ‘comes from people with 
whom the spirit of racial exclusivism abides with unabashed 
downrightness.” Yet this newspaper assures us that it is not 
so much concerned with that point as to make it clear that 
India ‘“‘feels absolutely no hatred for the Englishman or the 
white man as such.” The great political movement in India is 
**national, not racial,’ and “‘in the scheme of nationhood which 
India desires to establish there is room for Englishmen, but India 
insists on the right sort of Englishmen.” We read then: 


“Indi: shall have use only for such men as feel that they 
are no more than equals of Indians, coservants of a common 
democracy, without any prescriptive right of dominance or 
exploitation. There are in- 


**1. Compared to the budget of 1913 the military expenses of 
France show an actual increase of 52 per cent.—or 90 per cent. 
if we include ‘recoverable’ expenditures and those for purposes 
apart from the national defense. 

‘2. The military expenditures of France have undergone 
sharp curtailment in recent years: From 36,120 millions of franes 
in 1918 they dropt to 18,185 millions in 1919; to 7,648 millions 
in 1920; to 6,312 millions in 1921; and finally—even including the 
‘recoverable’ and other non-defense expenditures previously men- 
tioned—to 5,056 millions in 1922.” 


But it is to be noted, continues Le Temps, that the outlay of 
1913 is caleulated in franes gold while present expenditures are 
ealculated in frances paper. So to make an exact comparison 


between the sums spent for military purposes in the past and 
those spent now, we must take 





dividual white men in India 


into consideration the depreci- 





to-day who do not pretend 
to more status than this, and 
the people of India cherish 
them as of their own. Such 
men, who are well known, 
would serve as proof of India’s 
good intentions, but after all 
it is not ignorance of the real 
India that makes the alarmists 
ery wolf. They do not want 
to give up power; they feel ‘the 
humiliation of belonging to a 
race that does not govern.” 





FRENCH 
“MILITARISM” 


HERE ARE TWO 
WAYS to find out 
whether France is the 


terrible militarist miscreant 
pictured in the German press, 
say French journals, and the 
first is by comparing France’s 
present military expenditures 
with those of former years, 
while the second is by compar- 
ing the military outlays of 
other countries with those of 
France. The  semi-official 
Paris Temps announces that 
the French Government has 
made an exhaustive study 
of the subject for various 
reasons. One of ‘the principal 
reasons is that so many ad- 











AS GERMANY PICTURES FRANCE. 


““How can the wounds of Europe heal if Poincaré will not withdraw 
the French sword?”’ 


ated value of money. If we 
do keep this in mind, Le 
Temps tells us that we shall 
realize the following: 


“In 1913 the military ex- 
penditures of France amounted 
to 2,657,574,736 franes gold. 
In 1922 these expenditures 
equal 1,823,000,000 franes gold, 
which. indicates a diminutién 
of 32 per cent. Even if we 
include the ‘recoverable’ ex- 
penses and those undertaken 
for other than the national 
defense the falling off would 
still be 16 per cent.” 


Turning to the military bud- 
gets of other countries, we 
shall find equally instructive 
comparisons, remarks Le 
Temns, which goes on to say 
that in the estimates given 
the national money system of 
the separate countries is used 
without regard to the fluctua- 
tions of exchange, and it finds 
that: 

“From 1913 to 1922, when 
the military expenditures of 
France were increased 52 per 
eent. or 90 per cent.—accord- 
ing as one includes or omits 
the before-mentioned items as 
subject to exclusion—there is 
only one nation that can show 
a similar small increase. This 
nation is the Swiss, whose 





—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








verse critics of France com- 

plain that if she does get the reparations moneys due her, she will 
be greatly inclined to spend them for militaristic purposes. 
Such critics are said to claim that the proposed international loan 
to Germany failed, partly, because of the militaristic taint attach- 
ing to the French. In order to meet these objections to French 
policy, Le Temps summarizes the French Government’s report 
on the armament expenditures of France now and in former 
years, as well as those of other countries, and it informs us that: 


“In 1913 the military expenditures of France reached the total 
of 2,657,574,736 franes. In the budget of 1922 the military 
expenditures are less than four milliards, if we exclude the ‘re- 
coverable’ expenses such as for the Army of the Rhine, Occupa- 
tion of Plebiscited territory, ete., and certain expenses that have 
nothing to do with national defense, such as police force changes. 
If we include in the total the ‘récoverable’ expenditures and 
those apart from the national defense, the military expenses of 
France for 1922 reach about 5,056 millions of francs.” 


Examination of the foregoing figures leads Le Temps to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


military expenditures show an 
increase of 73 per cent. On the other hand, the increase of 
Denmark is 125 per cent.; of the Netherlands 138 per cent.; of 
Sweden 155 per cent.; of the United States 174 per cent.; of Great 
Britain 181 per cent.; of Norway 195 per cent.; of Spain 275 per 
cent.; of Japan 290 per cent.; and of Italy 390 per cent. (The 
depreciation of the lira contributes to swell Italy’s percentage.) 
“Now instead of calculating such military expenditures in the 
money of these countries, let us calculate them in gold and we 
shall find that for the year 1922 the outlay turned into francs 
gold is equivalent to this: United States, 6,100 millions of franes 
gold; Great Britain, 4,300 millions; Japan, 1,900 millions; 
France, 1,823 millions; Italy, 970 millions.” 


Le Temps tells us that it refrains from making any comment 
on the showing of the above figures altho it must express this 
simple conclusion, namely: ‘‘ Altho France has not received the 
guaranties of security that were promised her in 1919 she has 
made trenchant economies in her military expenditures, as is 
evident from these figures,” and to say that her military 
spending is what stands in the way of a reparations loan is either 
“‘an aberration or a perfidy.” 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR GASOLINE 


of such substitutes as alcohol, a mixture of this with 

acetylene or a mixture of acetylene, wood alcohol and 
acetone, is discust editorially in The Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York). Alcohol, or a mixture of it with some other 
hydrocarbon, seems to be a favorite, and the high price of gaso- 
line, especially in parts of the world far distant from a source of 
supply, is acting as a stimulant to experiment and invention. 
Such different sources of alcohol as discarded sugar-cane, corn- 
cobs, artichokes, mahwa flowers, the nipa palm, ete., are being 
used and tested in various regions. Whatever substitute is 
finally adopted, says the editor, should be inexhaustible: that is, 
it should be the product of vegetable growth and not a mere 
mineral deposit which must of necessity give out some day or 
other. 

The mining industry, he notes, shares with other indus- 
tries an anxiety in regard to future supplies of motor spirit, 
especially when operations are being conducted at great distances 
from oil refineries. He continues: 


‘Much attention has been paid to the alcohol that can be 
produced from various classes of vegetal matter. It has been 
found, however, that the substitute can be made only at a pro- 
hibitive cost unless the new industry operates in conjunction 
with other industries. The alcohol factory must be able to 
produce cheaply a salable by-product, or the alcohol itself must be 
manufactured as a by-product of another industry. In South 
America, for instance, considerable success has resulted from the 
use of alcohol as a fuel in internal-combustion engines. - 

‘‘Near Pernambuco, in Brazil, a large sugar-mill is producing 
a spirit from the discarded cane, and at less than half the cost of 
gasoline. 

“In another district of Brazil, aleohol is produced as a by- 
product from a wood distillation plant. The efficiency of the 
spirit is not so high as that of gasoline, but, according to re- 
ports, no damage to motor parts has resulted. 

‘‘A considerable amount of success has resulted in South Africa 
by the use of a combination of alcohol and acetylene. Cattle 
food is obtained as a by-product. Unfortunately, the amount of 
acetylene gas that such spirit can absorb is only about six times 
its volume. However, in distilling the volatile product from 
wood another by-product is made—acetate of lime, from which 
acetone is derived—and the process, therefore, has large commer- 
cial possibilities. 

“‘Germany imported large quantities of acetate of lime from 
the United States before the war. Among other uses of acetone 
is in the preparation of artificial rubber, which Germany needed 
so badly when her overseas supplies were cut off. Acetone was 
then obtained from the acetate of lime that resulted from the 
distillation of wood. : 

“Later, when increased supplies of rubber were needed, 
another method had to be adopted; and potatoes were allowed 
toferment. The resultant decomposition produced acetone and 
aleohol, the former being successfully utilized in a process for 
making artificial rubber. 

“It has been found that acetone absorbs about twenty-five 
times its volume of acetylene, so the motor-spirit problem appears 
to have been solved by the suggestion that sufficient acetone be 
added to the wood aleohol. It has been found that 80 per cent. 
of wood alcohol and 20 per cent. of acetone is an excellent mixture 
in which sufficient acetylene may be absorbed to produce an 
efficient motor spirit. A number of natural products in South 
Africa are being tested as possible sources of acetone, waste corn- 
cobs being favored. Tests have also been made in the United 
States, the results showing that 100 pounds of cobs can be made 
to produce about 2.7 pounds of acetone and 6.8 pounds of 
alcohol. 

_ ‘Experiments are being carried out in several other countries 
In an effort to obtain alcohol from Jerusalem artichokes. Re- 
sults so far have been successful, and intensive cultivation may 


Ts: USE IN MOTOR ENGINES, instead of gasoline, 


follow, all the more likely because it has been proved that the 
discarded stems can be manufactured into pulp for the making 
of certain grades of paper. 

“‘In Cuba there is strong indication that gasoline will soon be 
replaced entirely by wood alcohol, obtained, as in Brazil, from the 
waste product of the sugar-mills. The average cost of gasoline 
in Havana is about 50 cents per gallon. Alcohol costs about 
35 cents per gallon. Drivers of automobiles for hire who are 
using the substitute have found that they can reduce fares by 
one-third, and the price charged still permits a fair margin of 
profit after operating expenses are deducted. 

“The cost of gasoline in India has been so high that a factory 
has been established in Hyderabad for the production of alcohol 
from the flowers of the mahwa trees. The industry has already 
attained significant proportions, the daily output having reached 
10,000 gallons. In little known Papua, or New Guinea, there 
is an immense area of land that is covered with the nipa palm. 
Preliminary investigations and tests have shown that the tree 
will yield alcohol in sufficient quantity to justify the raising of 
capital for a plant that is to cost over $1,000,000, insuring em- 
ployment for 1,500 natives and 60 whites. It is proposed to 
produce 3,000,000 gallons of motor spirit per year, as well as 500 
tons of paper as a by-product. In the Philippines the sap from 
the nipa palm tree forms the source of 90 per cent. of the alcohol 
produced there. It costs under 10 cents per gallon. 

“‘Necessity is the mother of invention; and invention in the 
present instance seems likely to discover a cheap source of power 
for motor vehicles and stationary engines that, unlike natural oil, 
is inexhaustible; for it is the product of vegetal growth, the con- 
tinuance of which can be insured by scientific cultivation and 
control.” 





SOUNDING BY SOUND—The United States oceanographic 
ship Hannibal is to be equipped with a device called the hydro- 
phone, recently perfected by the Navy. Officials of the U. 8. 
Hydrographic Office state that the new device will revolutionize 
the work of surveying the sea bottom by permitting the taking 
of soundings in a few minutes which under present methods 
require hours. Says Science Service’s Science News Bulletin 
(Washington): 


“The depth of the ocean is obtained instantly by this device, 
which depends upon the time it takes for a sound to travel 
from a sound-creating oscillator located in the aft portion of the 
ship to the sea floor and be reflected back to the receiver located 
in line with the transmitter, but in the forward part of the boat. 
The hydrophone receives only the reflected sound. The time 
determines the angle and the apparatus automatically computes 
the depth. 

“The new device necessarily has a high degree of accuracy, 
as the velocity of sound in sea water is roughly 4,400 feet 
per second, a velocity too great to be measured accurately 
by stop-watch methods. An error of one-fifth second results 
in a discrepancy of over 70 fathoms in the determining of 
depth. 

“Besides making more rapid, detailed and accurate hydrographic 
surveys of the ocean bottom, the new device would also be used 
in locating vessels at sea and supplement the radio compass. 
Powerful sound sources may be installed off capes and harbors. 
By sending radio signals and the underwater sound signals at 
the same instant, the difference in the time of reception will 
give the distance the vessels are apart when the depth of the 
ocean is known. 

“The inventor, Dr. Harvey C. Hayes, physicist for the 
Navy, believes that the new device will be able to detect the 
presence of icebergs by the sound reflected from the berg and 
avert such disasters as befell the Titanic. ‘In actual experi- 
ment it has been determined that the navigator, cruising at full 
speed through the fog and darkness, was certain of his position 
at all times and proceeded with complete confidence,’ said Dr. 
Hayes in describing one of the earlier trips with a less perfect 
apparatus than that which is now being used.” 


' 
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A CHEMIST IN THE SENATE 


HE SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY now has a repre- 

sentative in the U. S. Senate, in the person of Dr. 

Edwin F. Ladd, junior senator from North Dakota, 
who, says the author of a biographical sketch in Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering (New York), is having some 
difficulty, after thirty-six years of active work in a laboratory, 
in adjusting himself to the slow grinding of the legislative mill 
in Washington. For twenty years, we are told, Dr. Ladd has 
been engaged in the enforcement of North Dakota’s laws per- 
taining to pure foods and materials. During most of that time 
he has had from one to three libel suits pending against him, to 
say nothing of injunctions and other efforts made to discourage 
him in his determination to obtain compliance with the laws of 
his State—a course in which he has had the 


should be leased to the highest bidder. He would like to see 
some one give the Government more than Henry Ford has 
offered, but if no one is willing to make a better offer than Mr. 
Ford, he believes that Congress can exact certain practical 
limitations which will permit the country to have the advantages 
from that great natural resource.” 





HOW TO KEEP COOL 


HE PROBLEM OF HOT WEATHER is not how to 

keep the heat out but how to get it out, says Dr. Edwin 

E. Slosson in Seience Service’s Science News Bulletin 

(Washington). The body temperature, he tells us, sticks pretty 

close to the normal point of 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit, and unless 

the air temperature gets above that we do not take on heat from 
the air. He goes on: 





active cooperation of most manufacturers 


“Heat, like water, runs down-hill. It 





and dealers. The writer continues: 


“Tn addition to doing his part in the dis- 
posal of each day’s legislative grist in the 
Senate, Dr. Ladd is bringing to bear all the 
pressure in his power on his bills providing 
for such things as the adoption of the metric 
system, the compulsory working of patents 
and the setting up of purity standards for 
paints. As he is the only chemist in the 
Senate, he is being called upon more and 
more for advice and suggestion in connection 
with legislation dealing with chemical 
matters. 

“Dr. Ladd specialized in chemistry at the 
Somerset Academy at Athens, Me., and in 
the University of Maine, the two institutions 
in which he received his education. He was 
graduated from the latter institution in 1884 
and immediately took a position as chemist 
for the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y. He held that position until 
1890, when he was called to the North 
Dakota Agricultural College to act in the 
dual capacity of professor of chemistry and 
chief chemist of the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Despite the fact that 
he has been in Washington constantly for 
two years, he continues to this day to hold 
title to both those positions. In 1915 he was 
elected president of the North Dakota 
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The only chemist in the Senate. 


passes from a higher to a lower temperature. 
The steeper the grade the faster the flow. 
That’s where the difficulty comesin. For we 
have to keep our internal temperature at the 
normal point, whatever it may be outside, 
and there is only a thin skin and some clothes 
between. When the weather is cold we have 
no trouble in getting rid of the heat we pro- 
duce from the food we eat, for it runs off 
rapidly, so rapidly that we have to put on 
more clothes to check it. But as the air 
temperature rises nearer to that of our own 
thecurrent of escaping heat slows up and final- 
ly sets back if the temperature goes over 99. 

‘*We shut down the furnace in our houses 
when winter goes. But we can not shut 
down the furnace inside of us because the 
works would stop. Our internal furnace 
serves as a power-house as well as a heater. 
We have to keep the engine going night and 
day and that requires a certain amount of 
fuel, tho of course we do not need so much in 
summer-time as when we have the heating 
plant on, too. 

“A man who is not doing much, ‘just up 
and about,’ will have to have 2,400 calories 
of fooda day. If he is working, he will need 
500 or 1,000 more. So even if he lives in 
idleness he has to get rid of heat at the rate 
of 100 calories an hour on the average, which 
is about as much heat as is given off by four 
ordinary electric lights. 











Agricultural College. During the war he 
was Federal Food Administrator of his State. 

**For many years Dr. Ladd has been an active member in the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in the Society for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science, in the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, and in the Association of Dairy, 
Drug and Food Officials. He has served each of the latter two 
organizations as president. For many years he has maintained 
membership in the American Chemical Society and in the 
American Public Health Association.” 


Just at this time, we are informed, Senator Ladd, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, is making an intensive study 
of the Muscle Shoals project. Regardless of the policy which 
the Government may adopt in regard to the disposal of its 
properties there, Senator Ladd recognizes that this power proj- 
ect will be the center of a great chemical industry. He wants 
to see that great water-power put to use at the earliest possible 
moment. To quote further: 


“He is perfectly willing for the Government to go ahead and 
complete the dam and then dispose of the power in a business- 
like manner to private consumers, since it is apparent that delays 
will intervene before an agreement can be reached for the dis- 
posal of the property to private interests. 

**When Dr. Ladd came to Washington he thought the Govern- 
ment should undertake the operation of the nitrate plants. His 
observations since, however, have convinced him that the 
Government would not be efficient in the conduct of a chemical 
manufacturing plant and he believes the Government plants 


‘*Now this heat can be got rid of in two 
ways—it can run away or be carried away. 

“Tt will run away if the temperature of the surrounding air is 
enough lower than the body and there is enough, not too much, 
cloth between. 

“It can be carried away by water. Water can carry more 
heat without showing it than anything else in the world. A 
quart of water will take on a calory of heat and only show a rise 
of less than two degrees Fahrenheit. When a quart of water 
evaporates, it carries off about 500 calories. If, then, you 
sweat a quart this is the quantity of heat you are getting 
rid of, provided the perspiration evaporates from the skin. Here 
is the difficulty. If the air holds already all the water it can take 
up, then you can not get the benefit of the absorption of heat 
through evaporation. So when the air is saturated with mois- 
ture, or, as the weather man puts it, when the humidity is 100, 
then you say ‘this is muggy weather’ and you complain that the 
heat is intolerable even tho the thermometer does not stand high. 

“‘Your own internal thermometer, your sense of temperature, 
only registers loss and gain. You feel warm when you are gaining 
heat. You feel cool when you are losing heat. You can only lose 
heat by radiation when the air is cooler than your skin. You 
ean only lose heat by evaporation when the air is drier than your 
skin. 

‘*Remember, it is only the layer next to your skin that counts. 
If the air there has a temperature of 99 degrees and a humidity 
of 100 per cent., then you can not get cool either way. In that 
case you must drive away the layer of hot moist air and let some 
that is drier and cooler get at your skin, which you can do by 
means of a breeze, or in default of that, a fan.” 
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AIR AS A STEEL-CUTTER 


TMOSPHERIC OXYGEN plays angimportant part in 
A the cutting of metals by friction or by the electric are, 
we are told editorially by The Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York). The ubiquity of this gas in the atmosphere 
and its influence on sundry reactions are often unrecognized, 
this paper asserts. In a recent issue of the South African Mining 
and Engineering Journal a short article discust the use of a 
mild-steel disk with notched edge for the cutting of metal. 
The writer continues: 
‘*Many mining engineers are unaware of the fact that if such 
a tool be mounted on an ordinary saw bench and revolved at a 
high speed it can be used to cut piping, joists, or other structural 
steel. The scope of application, however, would be limited if 
our contemporary’s interpretation of the phenomenon be ac- 
cepted, for it maintains 


per cent., due largely to much lower rates from tuberculosis, 
acute nephritis and Bright’s disease, organic diseases of the 
heart, agvidents, and typhoid fever. The general death-rate 
from tuberculosis has decreased, in the ten-year period, from 
160 per 100,000 population to 114. The rate from acute ne- 
phritis and Bright s disease has decreased from 99 to 89. The 
rate from accidents has decreased from 84 to 71, and the rate 
from typhoid fever from 24 to 8.” 





FIGHTING THE CHINCH BUG 


Ts CHINCH BUG, after beginning his devastations 
in the grain fields, likes to move over to a neighboring 
cornfield to finish up. These migrations are now halted 
by using barriers of tar or creosote, we are told by T. H. Parks, 


of Ohio University, writing under the above title in The Ohio 
Farmer (Cleveland). Un- 





that the result is at- 
tained ‘simply by the 
heat of friction.’ 

“‘As when the oxy- 
acetylene burner is used, 
the heating of the metal 
is the first step in the 
operation, not the last. 
A considerable amount 
of heat is generated 
when a steel disk is used 
for cutting, but this is 
insufficient to melt steel. 
The cutting in both 
cases is due mainly to 
the chemical erosion of 
the metal by oxygen. 
In the oxyacetylene ap- 
paratus the cutting gas 
is supplied in an almost 
pure state from cylin- 
ders; when a steel disk 
is used, the oxygen 





THE TAR-LINE DEFENSE AGAINST THE CHINCH BUG, 


less the bugs are killed 
by rains they will leave 
the small grains soon 
after harvest, the writer 
informs us, and travel 
on the ground to hunt 
new food. The method 
of making a tar or creo- 
sote barrier is quite 
simple, and it can be 
readily prepared in ad- 
vance of the movement 
of the bugs. We read 
further: 





or 
rley field 





os 


“*A tar barrier consists 
of a line of tar laid down 
on compacted soil in 
front of the corn to be 
protected and in such a 
manner as to stop and 








needed comes from the 
atmosphere. A temper- ; 
ture favorable to rapid oxidation is reached almost im- 
mediately after the metal is placed against the disk, the 
rapid movement of which insures a steady supply of the neces- 
sary gas. The results are, of course, inéfficient as compared with 
those obtained with the oxyacetylene cutter; further, in con- 
sequence of the lack of portability of the saw bench and the 
clumsiness of the apparatus, the scope of the disk cutter is 
limited. 

“Recently much interest centered on the achievement of 
cutting a large cast-iron pipe that lay in 50 feet of water in New 
York Harbor. A new type of electric torch was used, but the 
pseudo-scientific publications overstrest the part that was 
played by electricity. Precise details are unavailable, but it 
would appear that altho the arcing of an electric current was 
used to obtain the necessary preliminary heat, the cutting was 
performed by some gas or combination of gases, the composition 
of which is not known. In any event it is probable that oxygen 
played an important part.” 





LONGER LIVES FOR EVERYBODY—A statement issued re- 
cently by the U. 8S. Census Bureau comparing death-rates, by 
age groups, in 1910 and in 1920, shows that the death-rate has 
become lower in every age group. Says the writer of an abstract 
made for The American Journal of Clinical Medicine (Chicago): 


_ “The most pronounced change appearing in the rate for 
infants under one year of age which declined from 13,084 per 
100,000 (in 1910) to 9,660 per 100,000 (in 1920), a decline of 
about 26 per cent. The death-rate for old people above 75 years 
of age shows a decrease of about 6 per cent., being 13,490 per 
100,000 (in 1920) as against 14,360 per 100,000 (in 1910). In 
1910 the death-rate for infants was almost as high as it was for 
old people above 75 years of age, but in 1920 the infantile death- 
rate was only three-fourths as great as the death-rate in old age. 

icularly noteworthy is the decrease from 2,581 to 2,280 per 
100,000 population in the age group 45 to 74, a decrease of 12 


trap the young bugs in 
their march toward the corn. It need not be placed around 
the infested wheat or barley field, but only between it and 
the near-by crop to be protected. The ground is prepared 
for the tar line by clearing away the grass and weeds from 
a narrow strip of firm soil at the edge of the wheat or 
barley field and extending the entire length of the rows of 
corn to be protected. A shallow groove is then made along 
the surface of the compacted soil which serves to receive and 
hold the heavy tar. A heavy road tar has been found quite 
suitable for the purpose. Gas tar, which is often used, is service- 
able but more variable in thickness and sinks into the soil more 
rapidly than regular road tar. Thinner road oils or waste oi!s 
sink away too rapidly to be of much value. Post-holes about 
twenty inches deep and about twenty feet apart should then be 
dug just behind the line on the side where the bugs are coming. 
The rim of the hole should be made sloping, and on this sloping 
rim should be placed a small quantity of fine road dust to pre- 
vent the bugs from getting out after they are trapt. Lay the 
line of tar to skirt the edge of the post-hole next to the cornfield. 
The barrier is then ready for use. The bugs are stopt by the 
line of tar and will soon mass behind it, often covering the 
ground over the first foot back of the line. They fall into the 
post-holes where they can be killed by pouring a small amount 
of water and kerosene into the hole once each day. The tar 
should be renewed as often as necessary to keep the line in repair. 
A fifty-gallon barrel of tar will usually make and maintain a line 
eighty rods long during the two or three weeks of chinch bug 
migration. Rain does not affect the efficiency of the tar line. 
“Creosote barriers are now used successfully in Illinois. A 
line of crude or low-grade creosote is used instead of the tar. 
It is the smell of the creosote that turns the bugs, hence it can 
be allowed to sink into the soil and still be effective. This kind 
of barrier requires no compacting of the soil and should be laid 
out on the brow of a slope, made so that the bugs encounter the 
creosote line as they ascend the slope. In going up the slope 
the bugs reach the creosote line, are turned back and fall into 
the holes in the furrow. A dusty furrow with steep, dusty side 
next to the corn rows will serve as an emergency barrier in dry 
weather and hold the bugs until tar or creosote is obtained.” 









ASYLUMS OR HOSPITALS? 


NSTITUTIONS FOR THE CARE of the insane or of epi- 
leptic patients were once uniformly known as ‘‘asylums”’— 
places of refuge. Many of them have changed their names 

to “hospitals,” emphasizing the fact that the inmates are 
receiving medical care, with a view to improvement or cure. 
It is asserted, however, by Dr. Chas. A. L. Reed, of Cincinnati, 
former president of the American Medical Association, in an 
article contributed to The Cincinnati Journal of Medicine, that 
this alteration has not included much change in fundamental 
procedure, and that drastic reform is needed before all institu- 
tions of this kind shall be hospitals in fact as well as in name. 
The first step, Dr. Reed thinks, is a recognition of what he 
believes to be a fact, namely, that such terms as “‘epilepsy”’ and 
“insanity” are vague and refer simply to various conditions 
induced by the poisoning of the blood stream by “‘focal”’ infec- 
tions of one kind or another. He defines these infections as 
invasion of the body by disease-producing germs which, becom- 
ing established in a tissue, organ or cavity, there form a focus 
from which the germs themselves, or the toxins they generate, or 
both, are persistently absorbed into the blood stream and thus 
infect the general system. 

Such infection is now widely recognized as the cause of many 
hitherto mysterious ills, and Dr. Reed believes that attention to 
them will solve many problems of epilepsy and insanity. As 
there are only three localities where these foci chiefly develop— 
namely, the teeth, the tonsils and the intestines (altho any organ 
or structure of the body may harbor them), methods of treat- 
ment may evidently be concentrated upon these with chances of 
suecess. Says Dr. Reed: 


“The symptoms of focal infection are diverse and variable 
according to the dominant organism or strain absorbed and the 
resistance, general or localized, of the individual, and are genera!, 
such as physical weakness, insomnia, lowered bodily temperature, 
mental depression generally associated with constipation, with 
or without indigestion and irregular heart action; or specific, 
such as ulcer of the stomach, infection of the gall-bladder, or of 
the appendix, or convulsions. They sometimes occur as definite 
complexes, when they are called ,‘diseases,’ such as ‘Bright’s 
disease,’ ‘Glenard’s disease,’ ‘Addison’s disease,’ or such other 
‘diseases’ as neuralgia, neuritis, rheumatism, arthritis, diabetes, 
thyroidism, chorea, ‘epilepsy’ and ‘insanity,’ and many others. 
The general underlying systemic condition in all these so-called 
diseases is that of a poisoned blood stream, or toxemia.” 


Dr. Reed points for confirmation of his ideas to the results 
obtained at a number of hospitals that have adopted them, and 
he makes a plea for their general recognition. He goes on: 


‘* All phenomena that we call diséase are the result of definite, 
even if unascertained, causes. This law of cause and effect holds 
true with respect to both ‘epilepsy’ and ‘insanity’: establish the 
eause, the effect follows; remove the cause, the effect subsides— 
unless, unfortunately, through neglect and delay, there shall 
have occurred irreparable destruction of tissue. The practical 
application of this law in the treatment of ‘epileptics’ and the 
‘insane,’ based upon focal infections as the primary cause, at the 
hands of many practitioners and in the more progressive hospi- 
tals, has resulted in so many cures of record where cures would 
not otherwise have been realized, that the principle has passed 
beyond the stage of both experiment and controversy. The 
rapidly evolving details of treatment still remain in dispute, but 
are undergoing rapid adjustment. The general medical profes- 
sion may be relied upon to develop details of treatment or to 
adopt those already developed by its leaders, as soon as the lines 
of professional responsibility are thus brought to the intelligent 
comprehension of the public. 

“Many States, with institutions originally called asylums for 
both ‘epileptics’ and the ‘insane,’ evidently ashamed of their 
purely custodial character, have changed their names from asy- 
lums to hospitals, but in doing so have failed to change their 
real nature. The medical and executive functions of their super- 
intendents are combined. The medical staffs are too generally 
political appointments and too frequently are both incompetent 
in professional qualifications and inadequate in numbers. One 
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medical attendant to a thousand patients, or prisoners, is not an 
unknown proportion. As a result, the careful study of the indi- 
vidual patient is a physical impossibility, and even intercurrent 
acute illnesses frequently go undetected and untreated. The in- 
mates merely are herded, housed, fed, clothed and worked, often 
at hurtful tasks. The institutions are overcrowded. They are 
for the most part destitute of modern hospital equipment, such 
as laboratories and operating rooms. As a consequence, careful 
diagnostie study along the lines of the new knowledge has been 
and remains impossible in all but a few progressive institutions. 
The writer has at hand an authentic report of a mild psychotic 
ease, so mild that the patient might well have been at home, that 
has been incarcerated for thirty-six consecutive years without 
ever having been scientifically examined. Probably not 2 per 
cent. of the American asylum population has ever been examined 
by methods calculated to find out what really is the matter with 
them, and, therefore, what really ought to be done for them. 
Treatment, in the sense of attempting to cure these patients, is, 
therefore, unknown in this particular type of institution. The 
result is not only an inhuman neglect of curable cases—a 
neglect calculated sooner or later to put them in the incurable 
classes—but there is a perpetuation of the unhappiness of mil- 
lions of relatives and friends, while there is a continua! piling up 
of the burden on the taxpayers. 

‘These facts indicate an urgent need that must lead to a crying 
demand for reform. That reform must begin by ascertaining 
the basic truth, and the basic truth can be ascertained only 
through a diagnostic survey of entire asylum populations. This 
survey can be made only by a competent and adequately 
equipped diagnostic commission, made up of persons technically 
qualified to conduct the various branches of the examination, 
who are even circumstantially free from bias arising from some 
fancied necessity to defend preconceived views, previous prac- 
tises or vested interests. The few progressive men at the head of 
these institutions, while welcoming such a commission, ought 
to be spared from the determination of facts having a bearing 
on their own previous declarations; the non-progressives or 
reactionaries, for the same reason, are entitled to the same 
consideration.” 





A SIBERIAN GIANT 


AZANLOFF, A MAN recently exhibited in Hungary, 
is said to be one of the largest men alive, and is probably 
one of the tallest men of whom authentic record exists, 

according to the Siberian correspondent of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, says American Medicine (New 
York) in an abstract. As might be expected, the food capacity 
of the tallest man in the world is in proportion to his great 
body, but whether he enjoys what he eats and drinks more 
than the average man is to be questioned. He also needs 
much more sleep than most of us could healthily indulge in. 
Meanwhile, we read: 


“He is 34 years of age, his height is 9 feet 3 inches, and he is 
built in proportion to his height. ~Thus, his hand is 1 foot 1 inch 
from finger tip to wrist; his foot is 1 foot 9 inches long; his chest 
measurement is 56 inches; the circumference of his head is 
25 inches and his weight is 458 pounds. To support this huge 
frame he eats an amount that would satisfy four others of good 
appetite. In four meals in the course of the day he consumes 
4 or 5 pints of milk, 15 to 20 eggs, 3 or 4 pounds of meat, five or 
six loaves of bread, large quantities of potatoes, beans and other 
vezetables, 4 to 6 pints of wine, and 5 or 6 quarts of beer. These 
quantities appear to be well attested, as do the measurements of 
his proportions; but the fact that arrests attention particularly 
in the accounts of the giant’s habits is the enormous amount of 
sleep that he needs. Normally he passes a large portion of the 
day in slumber, and he has been known to sleep for twenty-four 
hours on end. Even when awake, his movements are slow and 
deliberate, and he is inclined to doze off when left alone, the only 
stimulus to exertion being the cravings of hunger, which are said 
to be acute. It is impossible in the light of recent researches on 
gigantism to regard this prodigious specimen of humanity as a 
mere ‘freak.’ He must be the subject of pathologic change, 
probably in the pituitary body. The condition of general sym- 
metrical gigantism gradually developing is not in all points like 
true acromegaly, but is closely allied to it. The prognosis with 
regard to longevity can not be said to be bright. Kazanloff 
has now left for his fatherland, Siberia, where he intends to help 
his parents in farm work.” ; 
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RADIO ON YOUR PLEASURE BOAT 


ACATIONISTS who 

spend much time on 

the water, even in the 
smallest craft, may now con- 
sider taking their radio-receiv- 
ing sets with them. Not long 
ago it would have been 
thought impossible to. operate 
a radio apparatus from a small 
boat, because of the imprac- 
ticability of elevating a long 
antenna. But the boatman 
has taken a lesson from the 
flying man, and all is well. 
In Popular Radio (New York), 
Paul MeGinnis tells how this 
problem was solved, and gives 
information that will be of 
interest to many lovers of 
water-craft of all descriptions. 
We read: 

“The trailing wire form of 
antenna has perhaps been the 
most valuable recent develop- 
ment in using radio sets on 
small boats. An _ insulated 
wire dropt over the side of 
the boat has been made to 
work quite as well as the ex- 
pensive type strung between 
masts. 

“The end of the wire must 


be insulated so that no part of the antenna can come into con- 
nection with the water. This can be done by wrapping the end 
with rubber tape and dipping it in paraffine, or by applying 
two patches used to mend inner tubes for automobile tires. 
Rubber-covered wire will last longest in the water. 

“The boat need not be in motion when the trail antenna is 
used, as it will receive the radio impulses when hanging straight 


down from the boat. 














Illustrations by courtesy of **Popular Radio,’’ New York. 
THE WIRELESS-EQUIPPED CANOE, 


This compact little outfit both receives and sends radio messages. 


The power is furnished by four dry cells; the trailing antenna is 
dropt over the side of the canoe on the left. 











and under rustic bridges has 
received a new impulse with 
the coming of radio. 

“The canoe is often a most 
efficient receiving station, and 
when smaller boats are made, 
they will also be stations when 
they reach the hands of the 
inventive American amateur. 

“The trail antenna is valu- 
able to the canoeist, but other 
‘ypes are used successfully. 
When the canoe is equipped 
with a sail, the aerial problem 
is solved by a simple arrange- 
ment on the mast. 

‘“*Perhaps the most success- 
ful type for the canoe is the 
loop antenna, consisting of 
about a dozen turns of wire 
around a frame some three feet 
in diameter. If the skipper of 
the canoe is a good navigator 
and can determine his bearings, 
the loop can be pointed in the 
direction of the desired sending 
station, when it will not only 
tune out other stations sending 
at the same time, but pick up 
less static interference than 
any other form of antenna. 

“‘Another form of loop an- 
tenna has been successfully 
made by running an insulated 
wire along the sides of ‘the 
canoe and along the keel. 
With such an antenna, one 


end of the canoe must be kept pointed directly at the station. 

“The loop antenna has great possibilities when used with 
vacuum tubes. With two stages of audio-frequency amplifica- 
tion, and several stages of radio-frequency amplification, a loop 
much less than a foot in diameter can pick up stations in Europe. 

‘*A visit to the boat clubs of the Hudson River shows that 
there are two classes of members—those who have equipped their 


boats with radio and 





Deep water is not neces- 





sary, for the wire may 
be allowed to rest upon 
theground. A practical 
length is 75 feet. 

_ “The T type or the 
mverted L type of an- 
tenna, strung between 
two masts, is the ideal 
arrangement, but almost 
as good results have been 
obtained with an aerial 
brought down from a 
single small mast of the 
kind commonly built 
upon motor-boats or 
small yachts. 

“About the famous 
Belle Isle, near Detroit, 
Mich., the phonographs 
on canoes have found 
rivals in radio sets and 
broadeasted programs. 
The custom of hearing 
music on the water while 
the relaxing business man 
reclines on soft cushions 
and paddles his canoe 
silently through canals 











ANYWHERE A CANOE WILL GO. 


You can keep in touch with the world by radio, with a loop-aerial like this one 
(which may be less than a foot in diameter), and with but a single radio-frequency 
amplifier, Signals may be received over hundreds of miles; with additional stages 


of amplification signals may be received for thousands of miles. 


those who are planning 
to do so. Even the 
commodore of the rock- 
ing-chair fleet, that aged 
person who is a sailor 
only in spirit and who 
rocks in contentment on 
the club veranda, is 
either enjoying the club- 
house radio receiver or 
starting an agitation to 
install one. 

“Complete transmit- 
ting apparatus is some- 
times condensed into 
such a small form that it 
can be operated in a 
canoe or rowboat with 
the aid of dry cells. 

“Receiving sets, prac- 
tical on small pleasure 
boats, need not take up 
more room than a cam- 
era. With a simple 
aerial and ground con- 
nection, such a set can 
pick up transmitting sta- 
tions more than twenty- 
five miles away.” 
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FROM ZEPHYR TO TORNADO 


HE MAGIC WORD in the lexicon of the radio amateur, 

is Noise. How to get a greater and yet greater volume 

of sound out of the apparatus, is his perennial problem. 

Unless he can transform murmurs into shouts, he is not happy. 
And so no one is long content with a erystal detector which 
ean not magnify the energy 


relatively enormous, and the effect of grid-potential changes on 
the flow of electrons from filament to plate is proportionate. 
What was at first a feeble rivulet of electrons becomes a 

Niagara. 
Thus plate current boosts grid current and grid voltage in 
turn boosts plate current still higher; and for a time it looks as 
if we were by way of establish- 





that comes to it from the an- Aerial 


ing a perpetua!-motion machine 





of ever-increasing power. 








tenna. Nor will an electron 





tube or triode in simple circuit 
fully meet the ever-growing 
demands, tho a measure of 
amplification is involved in 
its principle of .action. To 
enable the tube to do justice 
to itself and its user, the prin- 
ciple of regeneration must be 
invoked. 

This principle, which under- 
lies much of the recent spec- 
tacular developments in radio 
receiving, was introduced, as 
every one knows, by Major 
Edwin H. Armstrong while he 
was still a college student, 
about ten years ago. It is 
commonly called the ‘‘feed- 
back” principle, because it 








VARIOCOUPLER AND VARIOMETERS. 


Here is the hook-up for the famous “short wave regenerative 
receiver,”’ the best hook-up for getting the concerts but the most 
difficult to manage. 


But of course that sort of 
thing can not go on forever, 
and presently a maximum is 
reached, beyond which we can 
not go without breaking up 
the combination altogether, 
so that our ears are greeted 
with a_ babel of 
sereeches and whistles instead 
of the amplified message we 
are seeking. Short of _ this, 
however, an amazing and 
gratifying degree of amplifica- 
tion has been secured by the 
regenerative circuit, enabling 
us to reach out to more distant 
broadeasting stations, and to 
get far louder messages than 
before from those that were 


Grid Condenser 
ee 


squeals, 








consists essentially in feeding 

back energy from the current that flows out of the triode 
through the plate circuit, to amplify the current that flows 
into it (via the grid) from the antenna. 

The process seems a little like taking water from below the 
mill-wheel and carrying it back above the dam, so that it may 
add to the power of the wheel by flowing over again. To make 
the comparison more apt, we must suppose that the pool below 
the dam is fed additionally from other sources, so that we are 
adding to the mill-pond water that otherwise would not 


within range. What before was 
a mere zephyr of sound has; become suggestive of a tornado. 

Knowing that such possibilities exist, every radio amateur 
is pretty sure sooner or later to wish to utilize the feed-back prin- 
ciple. Fortunately this may be done in any one of several ways 
by simple additions to the receiving outfit that do not greatly 
disturb the layout of the original single-tube receiver. How 
this may be done is explained clearly and simply by Mr. 
Ralph R. Batcher, in an article in The Wireless Age 
(New York), from which we quote: 


“One of the best known methods to 





get to it at all. 


obtain regeneration utilizes the indue- 





Analogies aside, what happens in the 


tive feed-back circuit. The oscillations 





radio-receiving apparatus is this: The 





in the plate circuit for the most part 





feeble input current, bearing the mes- 
sage, is an alternating current which 
momentarily changes the voltage of 
the grid to which it comes in the triode. 
Such change of voltage acts at one 
instant to retard and at the next 
instant to accelerate the flow of elec- 
trons (from the incandescent filament to 











have the same frequency as the group 
frequency of the transmitting set if the 
valve is adjusted properly. The coil 
[tickler] is in series with the telephone 
receivers and induces a current to either 
antenna or secondary circuits as may 
be desired. Another variation in this 
system is to omit the grid condenser 
and to adjust the valve so that no 
rectification takes place in the first tube. 


\ Aerial 








the relatively cold plate) which con- 
stitutes the plate current. When the 
“feed-back” principle is to be applied, 
this plate current is led through a 
“tickler”’ coil that is placed near the 
secondary coil through which the orig- 
inal current flows on its way to the 
grid; and, by induction, part of the en- 





In this case high frequency currents are 
induced back. Another valve is then 
used to detect these oscillations that 
has a grid condenser in its circuit.” 


After suggesting an _ alternative 
method of inductive coupling, and two 
methods of coupling with condensers, 
Mr. Batcher tells of a somewhat differ 








ergy of the plate circuit is transferred 
to the current in the grid circuit. 

But the plate-cireuit current has 
been fortified not only by a flood of 
electrons from the filament, but also 
by current from the “B” battery, usu- 
ally at a potential of 22% volts. So 
the amount of energy transferred in- 
ductively from the tickler coil to the 
secondary of the grid circuit may be 











From ‘*Science and Invention.’’ 
REGENERATIVE OR 
FEED-BACK CIRCUIT. 

Using the three honeycomb coils, P, S, and T, 

and the variable condensers, VC, for tuning, 

in connection with an audion detector. GL 
represents the grid leak and condenser; VT 
the vacuum tube, R rheostat, B “‘B’’ battery, 
and A “A” battery. The letters, G, P, F and 

F, around the vacuum tube socket, designate 

the grid, plate and filament connections found 

on all audion sockets. 








ent way of producing the same effect, 
by introducing a variable inductance 
into the plate cireuit, with which this 
circuit may be “tuned” to the same fre 
quency as that of the grid circuit. We 
read: 

“The inductance is preferably of the 


variometer type. Tuning the plate cit 
cuit to the incoming waves is in i 
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A VERY YOUNG 


This eleven-year-old Philadelphia lad, William Noble Allen, holds a Government radio license, is an expert sender of messages, and teaches 
radio in a public school. He is here giving an out-of-door lecture, with school teachers and fellow pupils for audience. 


RADIO EXPERT. 








instrumental in increasing the strength of the signals, barring any 
regenerative effects. When a potential is applied to the grid 
by an increasing wave the plate current suddenly increases or 
decreases as in the case of any vacuum tube receiver circuit. 
This change in plate current will induce a potential across the 
inductance (variometer) which will oppose the potential of the 
plate battery. This will have the effect of momentarily changing 
the potential on the grid, since the grid is located in the electro- 
static field between the plate and the filament within the tube. 
This variation of grid potential acts to produce regeneration in 
the same way as with other systems.” 


The circuit just described may be further improved, in the 
opinion of many amateurs, by putting an additional variometer 
in the grid circuit. The use of a varicoupler for the main in- 
ductance (with primary in series with the antenna and ground, 
and the ends of the secondary hooked respectively to grid and 
filament), with twin variometers in the positions just cited, 
constitutes a “‘hook-up” that has such popularity that it has 
been spoken of as the ‘‘standard’t regenerative circuit for short- 
wave reception. It is said to have been devised originally by 
Mr. Paul Godley. As regards the operation of this combination, 
Henry M. Neely, writing in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, makes 
the following interesting and informative comment: 


‘In every radio magazine you pick up you see a great deal about 
the superiority of the ‘short-wave regenerative’ circuit for re- 
ceiving the broadcast concerts. You may wonder why it is that 
so few of the manufacturers of sets now on the market advertise 
that they use this cireuit. The answer is that they don’t use it. 

“This set, with its two variometers, is about as delicate and 
hard to manage as anything that can be imagined. At first you 
get the impression that all it can do is howl and squeal and whis- 
tle and ‘fry.’ Then, after a few nights of discouragement, you 
hear the sound of a voice, and you quickly turn something to 
improve it, and itis gone. And, like swimming, you fuss around 
and are about ready to give up when suddenly you find yourself 
swimming, and after that you don’t have much trouble.” 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FALLS IN LINE—Ac- 
cording to The American Radio Journal (New York), ‘‘there will 
be installed at the University of Kentucky within the next few 
weeks a radio broadcasting station to cover a radius of 600 
miles. This announcement was made at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Kentucky University.”” It will be recalled 
that the Universities of Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and. Minne- 
sota in the Middle West, and New York University and Tufts 
College in the East, are among the institutions where radio- 
phone broadcasting has been for some time in vogue. Doubtless 
there are many others. 


FROM THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


EFERRING TO THE ACHIEVEMENT of a youngster 
of eleven, named William Noble Allen, who is a teacher 
of radio in the public school that he attends, and who 

on occasion lectures to audiences composed of fellow pupils and 
of teachers, the New York American makes this comment: 


**Note, please, that this episode occurs, not in Boston, but in 
Philadelphia. Note also that out in San Francisco there is 
another youth, Robert Garcia by name, who rivals, or even out- 
rivals, Master Allen; inasmuch as he is an expert sender of radio 
telegrams, with Government license, at the age of seven. The 
Philadelphia lad did not acquire his permit until, he had attained 
the mature age of nine! 

“‘Both the California child and the little Philadelphia lecturer 
are expert users of the telegraph key in sending radio messages, and 
of course are able to interpret the radio-telegraph signals that come 
to the receiving apparatus. At this phase of the radio game, these 
youngsters have not a great many rivals. Most youths are con- 
tent to use the radio-receiving telephone only. But thousands of 
the youngsters have expert knowledge of that instrument. 

“‘Thus young America is having a training in electrical science 
such as no generation ever had before. Thousands of children 
are competent to teach their parents things that no one but an 
expert electrician could be expected to know. Masters Garcia of 
San Francisco and Allen of Philadelphia are merely outstanding 
representatives of a splendid type of American boyhood that 
will exert a wonderful influence on the coming generation.” 





FROM SCHENECTADY, NOT MARS— The ‘messages 


from Mars” received by Senator Guglielmo Marconi while 


cruising in the Mediterranean Sea have been explained, we are 
told by Science Service's Science News Bulletin (Washington). 
The source of the extremely long radio waves, impossible of 
location then, has been announced as Schenectady, the home of 
the General Electric Company. We read: 


**As a part of his visit in this country Senator Marconi visited 
the laboratories of the General Electric company recently. There 
Dr. Irving Langmuir of the research laboratory told the wireless 
inventor of the experiments he had conducted with a wave- 
length of 150,000 meters, five times as long as any previously 
obtained. It was at the time of these experiments that Marconi 
announced the reception of regular beats of an extremely long 
wave-length. The report that the wireless genius had received 
signals from Mars was the result. The current of this wave- 
length was sent by, Dr. Langmuir over the trolley wires between 
Schenectady and the famed Saratoga Springs, eighteen miles 
north of the Electric City. The experiment was unannounced, 
and the powerful current evidently spread itself over the world. 
Senator Marconi denied the report that he had been in com- 
munication with Mars, and now proof is offered of the source 
of the ‘signals.’”’ 
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DEBATING BARRIE’S VIEW OF COURAGE 


ARRIE AS AN IMMORALIST is surely a shock to 
readers of the great Scotsman, who for the last quarter 
of a century has delighted young and old. Some there 

are in England who refuse to take the gently ironie and almost 
pathetically solicitous Sir James of the Rectorial address, and 
find his ‘‘ideal is not courage in the ordinary sense at all: it is 


one’s age which is the distinguishing mark of the pioneer. It 
implies a pride in youth and a clear seeing which may some- 
how rid the relations between youth and age of a part of their 

complexity.” 
A writer in the Manchester Guardian refers to “‘this archan- 
gelically written address,’’ and finds it ‘‘a tremendous backing of 
youth against age, by a ‘friendly’ who reveals him- 





Wide World Photo, 
IT MIGHT BE AN AIRPLANE 


Andrew's. 








That Sir James Barrie was pointing out to Miss Ellen Terry when they were at St. 
One wouldn't think of Barrie pointing to his own flights of eloquence. 


self in the ranks of—well, relatively speaking, of 
old.”” Restating Barrie’s main point: 


‘“*Sir James Barrie is full of the feeling, shared by 
many generous noncombatants during and after 
the war, that the war, on the whole, was a mess 
made by Europe’s elderly men and liquidated or ex- 
piated by her younger men, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves. Age, roughly speaking, got us into the hole 
and did pretty badly while we were in, and has 
done about as badly ever since we got out, so far 
as we can be said to be out. Youth got us out so 
far as it could, so now let youth try its hand at 
getting us out altogether and solving the puzzles of 
peace; may not youth bring off this different feat as 
well as it stood the disagreeables of war? So let it 
dispossess age, bundle the grizzled politicians out of 
the seats of the mighty, take up itself the job of 
making sure that never again shall the sins of poli- 
ticians, who are largely bald, be washed out with the 
blood of a million young Britons and corresponding 
numbers of the young of other nations. 

“*A splendid program!—would that youth would 
carry it out. But some large. part of youth, one 
fears, might raise a point which would come from 
that quarter with a better grace than from any 
quarter so tainted with the shame of maturity as 
a centenarian newspaper. Were not the old and 
middle-aged crew who failed to avert the disaster— 
were they not, quite a few years ago, the young 
men of Europe? Will not the young men who have 
survived the war be, in thirty or forty years, the di- 
recting elderly men? Youth and age are things 
terribly relative. ‘Is it not tragic,’ somebody said 
while looking on at a school cricket match, ‘to 
think that in thirty years these fine open-faced 
lads may be tricky, underhand members of Parlia- 
ment—Cabinet Ministers even?’ Can we quite say 
to all the one-legged and one-armed young men: 
‘You did us a really good turn in the war. Now 
do us another. Have a degree of wisdom and public 
spirit never attained by this generation of slippered 
pantaloons whom you seestill dodging and squabbling 








light-heartedness, irresponsibility—what might almost be de- 
seribed as the joy of failure.” Thus speaks Lord Beaverbrook, 
who, while not exactly youthful, is of a later generation than Sir 
James. Then, too, one still younger, Miss Rose Macaulay, raises 
another issue from his address; that over the confused idea of the 
separation of the generations in a sort of manner of sheep and 
goats. The coming of the comment in the English press on 
Sir James’s remarkable address, now issued in book form, is our 
excuse for returning to the subject again. Incidenta ly we might 
correct our previous mistake that St. Andrew’s is at Glasgow. 
Before dealing with the dissenters we offer two favorable views. 
Barrie, as we reported in our issue of May 20, spoke of a ‘‘ League 
of Youth,” and the London Times interprets him as not having 
had in mind ‘‘such a league as requires a secretariat and keeps 
minutes of its proceedings, but rather that spirit of loyalty to 


at Genoa, as they squabbled and dodged at Versailles?’ 
‘Sir James Barrie can say it, because he can say anything 
beautifully. He turns it intoasplendid compliment. He speaks 
to the generation of young men which did and suffered in the 
war as if it had been some special and rare quality in that genera- 
tion, and not the spirit of all youth at all times, that animated 
their exertions and hardened their endurance. ‘But may not 
youth murmur that after all it will not have done so badly if it 
turns out no worse than ‘the old men,’ the Cecils and Greys, the 
Asquiths and Balfours, now under a cloud on account of their 
years? We may make mistakes, even the youngest of us; and 
there might be a kind of harshness or extortion in expecting the 
men and women born between 1890 and 1900 to have all the 
wisdom and virtue which those born between 1850 and 1870 
are supposed to lack so conspicuously.” 


But Lord Beaverbrook is dissatisfied and seems to see a kind 
of ‘“‘heresy”’ in Barrie’s words. Writing in the London Daily 
Express he says: 
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**T do not think I am misrepresenting Sir James’s doctrine, 
because he goes on to apply it to his own career. He says that 
he has failed in life because, instead of being a solicitor or ex- 
plorer, for neither of which tasks is he ‘preeminently fitted, he 
chose to be a distinguished, successful, and wealthy playwright 
and author. This sort of advice, tendered to boys on the thresh- 
old of life, without experience or cynicism to treat it as an ironic 
stroke of humor, seems to me absolutely immoral. If you prac- 
tise the creed that true happiness consists in starving in a garret, 
there will soon not be a garret left or a man to starve. Mor aves 
this attack on Success ring quite true. Sir James Barrie decries 
his own material prosperity. Well, it is a misfortune very easily 
remedied, as Jesus pointed out to the young man who had great 
possessions and who also wanted to be saved. 

“It is possible to achieve success by playing hide and seek 
with the public as well as with the angels, and to advertise the 
vanity of humility as a man advertises a soap. Sir James Barrie 
and Lord Leverhulme have both risen to eminence by the lavish 
advertisement of a good article. The public say indifferently, 
‘This play is Barrie’s; it must be brilliant,’ or ‘This soap is 
Leverhulme’s: it must be werth the money.’ But Lord Lever- 
hulme or Lord Incheape, also shining examples of success, would 
be better advisers to the youth of Scotland than the Rector of 
St. Andrew’s on the subject of courage. Their courage, which is 
true courage, is nothing like Sir James Barrie’s version of it. 
It is that which enables a man to face the hard facts of life and 
to make the best of them for himself and his people and his age. 
It is found indeed, very often in the garret; but by the man who 
does not mean to stay there. The brains and courage of such 
men are worth more to the country in their own time than all 
Sir James Barrie’s books and, as to the future, posterity alone 
can judge whether an author’s works will endure. 

‘On one point, I agree with the Rector of St. Andrew’s: 
youth to-day ought to advance and seize the scepter of the busi- 
ness world from old age—yes, and from the middle-aged, too— 
the class to which I belong. But why? Not in order to fail or 
to enjoy as wanton irresponsibility, but to show the real courage 
which is in the heart of youth alone. The older men who have 
made their coups and put by their savings have their good points, 
especially in the bad times we have been through. They do not 
lose their heads if things go wrong, and will look unmoved at 
a profit and loss account in which the red figures begin to appear. 
But they can not have the courage and initiative which this 
period requires. Money saved in sufficient sums is a kind of 
colon bacillus of caution and inaction which eats into the pan- 
creas and destroys the red corpuscles of courage—the healthy 
inspirations to action which they themselves had in their own time. 

‘‘What England needs preeminently from youth to-day is 
that kind of courage in the conduct of her affairs which laughs at 
unseen risks. There is everything in England there was before 
the war—save the loss of courage which the tribute of young life 
poured out on the battlefield involved. And what was lost here 
can only be regained by the greater intensive energy of the sur- 
vivors. Our land, our machinery, our ships, our finance, which 
still makes the City of London the unrivaled mistress of the 
world of commerce, our capacity for providing long credits, 
above all, our skilled artizans—all are there for the using. It 
only needs courage to turn them to account—and courage is the 
perogative of youth.” 


Miss Macaulay touches the point raised but not settled by 
the writer in the Guardian, and treats it in the manner devoid 
of the sentiment especially favored by the newcomers: 


‘The theory I refer to is, in brief, that young people and elderly 
people form, as it were, at the present moment, two separate 
and heterogeneous races, of which the one is intrinsically noble, 
the other intrinsically base. This theory was, for instance, 
eloquently expounded the other day to a naturally highly gratified 
audience of young people by Sir James Barrie. It has been, 
since the recent European War, expounded both by young and 
elderly persons almost all the time. 

‘“Now what do these people mean? They must mean one of 
two things: (a) That people are, for the most part, very noble 
until about twenty-five (I am not sure what the precise age of 
deterioration is), and after that begin to decline in virtue, so 
that by the time they are middle-aged they are very base; or 
(b) that the present generation of persons under twenty-five 
or so happen, for some reason or reasons unknown, to be an 
exceptionally noble generation, quite unlike all the generations 
of vipers which have preceded them. This, if so, would be 
3 portent which should receive investigation. 

“If the theory is (a), I would ask any holder of it whether he 


has observed in his own experience, among his particular cirele 
of acquaintances, that the same individual who used to be noble 
at twenty is base at fifty or sixty, and, if so, at what age (ap- 
proximately) did the deterioration set in, how is it to be explained, 
could it have been averted with sufficient care, and is it inevitable 
that those who are now young and noble will go the same way, 
or can they do anything about it? 

“Tf, on the other hand, (b) is the theory held (and this seems 
to be the less pessimistic theory, holding out more hope for 

















From ““The Passing Show"’ (London). 
BARRIE’S TREATMENT OF MCCONNACHIE, 


Tries hard to keep him under, the rebellious person being his writing 
self, as he averred in his Rectorial address at St. Andrew's. 











the world), how is the phenomenon of a new and nobler race, 
suddenly sprung into being at the close of the nineteenth century 
or the beginning of the twentieth, to be scientifically explained? 
What caused it? Was it the Boer War, or the death of Queen 
Victoria, or merely the advent of a new century? And will this 
generation of gods be always as noble and as virtuous as it is to- 
day? And is it unique, just one strange irruption of heaven into 
earth, or will the next and subsequent generations follow suit? 
Possibly they will, for they will, of course, have the most mar- 
velously excellent bringing up from their admirable young parents. 
Yes, (b) is certainly the more hopeful theory. But is it the 
theory actually held?” 





DID LINCOLN SAY IT?—One of the most famous of “Lin- 
coln’s”’ sayings goes to other hands, if we are to believe the revela- 
tion offered by the Manchester Guardian. It is quite true that 
this English newspaper depends upon an American authority for 
its change of credit, but the information, if old, has not circulated 
widely here, and even our Chief Justice was not aware of it: 


“A popular Lincoln myth will obtain a new currency from 
Mr. Taft’s speech to the Press Club yesterday. He quoted as 
Lineoln’s the familiar saying ‘You can fool all the people part 
of the time and part of the people all the time, but you can not 
fool all the people all the time.’ 

‘*A few years ago the authenticity of this saying was investi- 
gated, and no ground whatever could be found for attributing it 
to Lincoln. It does not occur in any of the great President's 
writings or speeches, and neither Mr. Hay nor Mr. Nicolay— 
who collaborated in the authoritative Lincoln biography—was 
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able to discover any trace of it. According to Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
of the Library of Congress, who carried out the inquiry, the real 
author of the saying was Phineas T. Barnum. If so, we have 
underrated Barnum. 

“‘One would prefer to believe that it was Lincoln who said it; 
and, in spite of historical research, probably it was.” 





FRENCH DISCONTENT WITH OUR MUSIC 


HE FRENCHMAN ON OUR SOIL seems often not 

at his best. Suzanne could defeat Mrs. Mallory on 

neutral ground, but found her too formidable here. 
Vineent d’Indy came last year with his own music and went 
home again with a spirit of chagrin that evidently blinded him 
to the real facts of American music. ‘‘The Americans love 
music in their own manner,” 


~ perfect organization places us face to face with the Germans in 


a position of inferiority. 

‘‘As to my personal feelings, I could never live in the ma- 
jestic shadows of those skyserapers which raise their imposing 
masses against the sun, or in the cold and never-varying light of 
electricity which deprives life of its warmth and spirits.” 


Mr. d’Indy was answered on his own ground by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, who happened to be in Europe, and contributed to the 
new Franco-American page of the Paris Figaro an article on 
‘‘Franco-American Musical Relations.” Mr. Deems Taylor 
of the New York World writes from Paris concerning this: 


‘The distinguished French composer, it will be remembered, 
visited New York last winter for a short time and conducted the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in two concerts of music by 
himself and other contemporary Frenchmen. His audiences 
were only moderately inter- 
ested, and Mr. d’Indy, on his 





he is reported as saying to 
an interviewer for the Paris 
Courrier Musicale, ‘‘that is to 
say superficially. They search 
eagerly for the novelties with- 
out having taken the precau- 
tion of developing methodi- 
eally and progressively their 
culture by a study of the 
elassies.”” This is surprizing 
enough when one considers 
the immense numbers of sym- 
phony concerts given in this 
country every season and the 
consequent necessity of repeat- 
ing the classics to weariness 
iteration, as every concert-goer 
knows. What the further 
charge may mean we leave 
to others to decide: ‘‘They 
[Americans] are attracted in 
the fashion of dilettantes to 
the accessories of music to 
the virtuosities, to all that 
which is picturesque and lies 
outside the solemnity of 
music.”” We give more of his 
strictures as we find his words 
translated in the Pacific Coast 
Musician (San Francisco): 
“Symphony Orchestras are 
innumerable, all founded and 
supported by Maecenases, in- 








THE TYRANNY OF THE OLD MEN. 


return home, made no secret 
of his disappointment. Mr. 
Damrosch comments as follows 
on his published sentiments: 
“*What rather amused us, 
after his return to Paris from 
America, was to learn that his 
fugitive impressions of a seven 
weeks’ visit in America, ac- 
cording to an interview pub- 
lished in a Paris newspaper, 
were mainly that, first, the im- 
portance of our orchestras was 
measured by the public accord- 
ing to the number of novelties 
they presented, and, second, 
that the members of these 
orchestras were accustomed to 
come to rehearsals in their own 
automobiles! This last detail 
would hardly be important, 
even if it were strictly accu- 
rate; it would merely prove 
that salaries are higher in 
America than in France, and 
automobiles are cheaper. As 
for the novelties, the distin- 
guished master must not forget 
that, owing to our interest in 
such things, I was privileged to 
give in America five times as 
many performances of his 
“Symphonie de la Guerre,” 
with its triumphal finale, as 





| With acknowledgments to Sir James Barrice.| it has yet received in 

Tue OrriciAL MeTsuse.ite (to the generation that won the war): France 

“You are no longer needed to save the world from my folly—sit still 
in your bassinet, sir, and respect me!”’ 


?? 


Mr. d’Indy’s lack of per- 


—In John Bull (London). 
he aciannt anne sonal success hardly connotes 








terested above all in competing 

with their confréres in the greatest number of performances of 
works never before heard. To play the unheard—that is the 
supreme preoccupation, a system which at least has the advan- 
tage of stimulating the curiosity of audiences and the production 
of composers. 

“‘A conductor who does not discover unplayed works of some 
important school and does not announce first hearings, rapidly 
declines in esteem. The novelty is above all the criterion of 
talent, and in any ease, of the conductor’s artistic valor. 

“The musicians work conscientiously and with regularity, 
attached to their organizations by advantageous contracts 
absorbing all their time but assuring them of a position of 
security. The symphonic musician is very much esteemed. 
He ean be seen descending from his motor at any rehearsal hall. 

“Unhappily French propaganda is as nothing beside the 
propaganda of the Germans, which is now at its height and 
operates constantly against our music. More than that, the 
German conductors apply themselves to the playing of our 
composers. They appear to assume a monopoly of these works 
and their interest in them is to impose the supremacy of their 
interpretations on these compositions. . . . 

‘*In a few words, I return with the impression that there is 
a marked predilection for our music over there, but that an im- 


an equal failure of French 
music, tho it is often alleged that French music here, as 
Mr. d’Indy intimates, fails of highest success through its 
interpreters. Yet Mr. Damrosch here takes considerable pains 
to point out: 

‘“‘We might even claim that the cult of their music is more 
wide-spread in America than in France; for, despite the efforts of 
such cities as Lyons, Bordeaux, Nancy, Toulouse and Marseilles, 
outside of Paris symphonic music is played neither so extensively 
nor so frequently as in my own country. Of New York and its 
wonderful musical season I shall speak later. But I should like 
here to point out the fact that Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles all support symphonic orchestras composed of 
excellent musicians; that these orchestras meet daily for re- 
hearsal, under the direction of highly skilled conductors, and 
that each gives at least fifty concerts a year, not including 
frequent trips to smaller near-by centers. This is made possible 
through the generosity of public-spirited groups of citizens and 
individual music lovers who, realizing the value of good music 
as a cultural influence among their fellow townsmen, give more 
than $100,000 a year, on the average, for the support of their 
respective orchestras.” 
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THE PANTALOON IN CONTEMPORARY: 


ENGLISH LETTERS 


r I “4HE YOUNG ARE HAVING a terrible to-do about 
Aldous Huxley; they flutter and buzz about his candle, 
without so much danger of singeing their wings as of 

beating each other down. His greatest endowment, says one of 

his appraisers, is ‘‘a gift of satire and a sort of cosmic irony super- 
imposed upon a genuine poetic gift and a superb technique.”” He 
has caught on splendidly for a young man of twenty-five. 

He has four or five little books 


But the other Anatole, the Anatole of burning indignation, of 
passionate sympathy, the valiant champion of unpopular causes 
—there is no trace of this in Mr. Huxley. 

“Tt is not that he does not agree that there are many undesir- 
able aspects of life. A recurrent problem of Mr. Huxley's 
young men is whether they shall choose a literary career or be- 
come social reformers. Mr. Huxley has chosen a literary career 
—thiefly, we suspect, because he felt he would be ineffectual as 
a social reformer. And, having chosen, he does not mix the 
réles. He does not write novels to reform the world—perhaps 
he does not believe that novels ever do reform the world. No, 
the choice, in Mr. Huxley’s mind, is a definite one. Literature 
means something bright, amusing, 
fantastic. Its cardinal virtue is 





to his credit. ‘‘Leda: and other 
Poems” has ealled forth a 
critie’s praise as ‘a glorious 
stretch of color in Keats’s most 
luscious vein.”” Then there are 
collections of short stories such 
as “‘Limbo,” ‘“‘Crome Yellow,” 
and finally ‘‘Mortal Coils,” 
which puts him almost with the 
angels. The critics use up all 
their highest praises before he 
turns twenty-seven. Perhaps it 
is because of the twin names of 
Matthew Arnold and Thomas 
Henry Huxley, from whom he 
descends, that have blinded them. 
They take him a little more 
calmly at home. “At first sight 
Mr. Aldous Huxley seems to be 
distinguished from our other 
young writers chiefly by his lack 
of earnestness,” says a writer in 
the London Times. ‘‘He has the 
rest of their qualities—on the 
positive side a sound knowledge 
of literary tradition, and on the 
negative, a certain short-winded- 
ness. But he appears to be the 
least serious of a very serious 
group.” And the writer seems 
to find him a relief to his more 


From a drawing by Bohun Lynch. 





THE DESCENDANT OF ARNOLD AND HUXLEY, 


Who sees himself and all the rest of us living in a world 
“socially and morally wrecked.” 


to be readable. It is not, in short, 
one of the serious activities of 
life. As his great author, Knock- 
espotch, says in ‘Crome Yellow’: ‘I 
am tired of seeing the human mind 
bogged in a social plenum; I prefer 
to paint it in a vacuum, freely and 
sportively bombinating.’”’ 


Over here the excitement seems 
to reach the pitch of a quarrel. 
Will Cuppy in the New York 
Tribune takes several of his con- 
temporaneous appraisers to task 
for shortsightedness: 


“In The Dial for June, Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer opines that 
the principal end and aim of 
Aldous Huxley is to be ‘amusing,’ 
and insists to the author of 
‘Crome Yellow’ upon the impor- 
tance of being earnest. 

**On May 27 Mr. Burton Rascoe, 
having lunched, allowed in the 
Doran offices as to how Aldous Hux- 
ley, ‘undoubtedly the most adroit 
and amusing’ of the clever young 
Englishmen, ‘deals in superficies, 
but with a gay, satirical touch.’ 

‘On June 13 Mr. Ben Ray Red- 
man, having dined, announced 
at Mr. Louis Untermyer’s that 
Aldous Huxley ‘was like Oscar 
Wilde in the ’90s, the clever 
young froth writer of his day.’ 








serious brethren: 


“In a generation of writers who are, above all, acutely con- 
scious of their responsibilities toward the mind of the age, Mr. 
Huxley alone seems content merely to amuse us. He provides 
a high-class entertainment, of course. Psychoanalysis, Mal- 
larmé’s poetry, Greek legends, Mr. Betrand Russell’s philosophy 
—the reader is urbanely assumed to have the usual cultivated 
acquaintance with these things. 

“Mr. Huxley further assumes that the reader finds them all 
very odd and very amusing. A large number of delightfully 
ridiculous people are scattered over this planet, all quaintly 
earnest about something or another. With a smiling and some- 
what languid urbanity—for he is never bitter, never cruel—Mr. 
Huxley acts as a showman to this World’s Fair. Love, the 
pangs of conscience, hate, and the fear of God become the tire- 
some, well-worn strings to which, as he points out with amused 
surprize, these absurd puppets never fail to dance. 

“The pose is too extreme to be anything but deliberate. Mr. 
Huxley’s apparently indolent blowings of bubbles is not a mere 
invalid’s amusement. He does it, we suspect, because he finds 
the strenuous life boring. There is plenty of evidence in his 
books that Mr. Huxley has thought and read as much as his 
solemn contemporaries. And there is no evidence that he has 
felt less than they. But he dislikes shams, and he particularly 
dislikes self-deceptions. 

“‘He does not, we suppose, disbelieve in the existence of great 
teachers, but he knows that he is not one. And he turns a very 
wary eye on any one who professes to tell him more about life 
than that it is quite delightful and quite meaningless. More 
superficial, less sincere, and less intelligent, he shares the atti- 
tude of Anatole France, as that writer is usually presented to us. 


“Tf this sort of thing goes on, 
I don’t want to. 

‘** And it’s almost sure to go on, for ‘Mortal Coils,’ which has 
just followed ‘Crome Yellow,’ is a book of shorter pieces almost 
as clever and amusing as the novel. I want to point out, with 
due respect that ‘Mortal Coils’ is also just as deeply serious, 
purposeful, holy, flaming and passionately true and wise as is so 
certainly ‘Crome Yellow.’”’ 


Huxley writes an interesting interlude on his own generation 
in his article on the Sitwells in the August Vanity Fair. It so 
casually takes nothing for granted: 


‘*We live to-day in a world that is socially and morally wrecked. 
Between them, the war and the new psychology have smashed 
most of the institutions, traditions, creeds and spiritual values 
that supported us in the past. 

“Tt was time to pick up the bits and make something new. The 


only question was, what? The question still hangs over us. 
What is the new artistic synthesis going to be? It is too early 
to be able to answer definitely. But one can guess. 

The new synthesis that will reassemble, in an artistic 
whole, the shattered values of our post-war world, the synthesis 
that will reflect the disintegration in an artistic unity, will 
surely be a comic synthesis. The social tragedy of these last 
years has gone too far and in its nature and origin is too pro- 
foundly stupid to be represented tragically. And the same is 
true of the equally complicated and devastating mental tragedy 
of the break-up of old traditions and values. The only possible 
synthesis is the enormous farcical buffoonery of a Rabelais or 
an Aristophanes—a buffoonery which, it is important to note, 
is capable of being as beautiful and as grandiose as tragedy.” 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RELIGION 


humanity will be cast by the North American conti- 

nent, says Dr. Walter Laidlaw, who bases his forecast on 
the growth of religion as it expresses itself in the United States 
in 203 religious bodies, or denominations; in 227,487 religious 
ozganizations, and nearly 50,000,000 church members. Dr. 
Laidlaw, who is registrar of the Clergy Club of New York, and 
special agent of the United States Census Bureau, writes in the 
New York Times that the church membership in the United 
States is increasing faster than the population of the nation, and 
that the 50,000,000 church members are spending yearly upward 
of $300,000,000 in religious work at home and abroad, with an 
“affectionate investment” in church property of nearly two bil- 
lions of dollars. If it survives and thrives then, in the free air 
of the democracies north and south of the Canadian border, 
says Dr. Laidlaw, ‘‘religion is a plant that will never disappear 
from the planet. . . . Uncoerced, a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the population is enlisting under the banner of the 
Kingdom of God.”” The State itself is responsible for this state- 
ment, for, he says: 


[= HOROSCOPE OF RELIGION for the whole of 


‘Our nation is not content with tabulating its coiton-gins, its 
telephones and street railways; it tabulates its churches and their 
ministries. It gives them all an opportunity, decennially, to 
render an account of their equipment, adherence, and activity 
inside and outside the nation, and in 1916 it tabulated, from 
Maine to Mexico, by States, by religious communions, by cities 
and by counties, an investment of $1,676,609,582 in the church 
property of America. The debt on the whole was less than 10 
per cent. 

“A nation that has put almost $2,000,000,000 of free-will 
offerings on the altar to erect its institutions of religious teaching 
and ministry can not be called materialistic. In 1916 alone 
America expended $328,809,999 for religious work at home and 
abroad through its 227,487 religious organizations. Religion is 
not a negligible element in America, even in market terms, and 
it must be conceded by the most skeptical that the American 
people believe in its social utility. 

“*In 1906, when the nation numbered 86,646,370 people, the 
membership of religious bodies was 35,068,058, or 40.4 per cent. 
On December 31, 1916, the nation numbered 101,464,014 people, 
and the membership of religious bodies had risen to 41,926,854, 
or 41.3 per cent. The membership of religious bodies on De- 
eember 31, 1921, was 46,059,500, an increase of 4,132,646, in 
five years. The nation at the same date, at the rate of increase of 
the census period 1910 to 1920, numbered 107,132,678 persons. 
The membership of religious bodies as nearly as can be calculated 
was over 42 per cent.” 


The Mormons, ‘other religious’ bodies and the Eastern 
Catholies aggregate only a little over a million of the 42,000,000 
church members of the nation in 1916, says the writer, remarking 
that it should be noted that the increase of the Eastern group, as 
shown in the table below, which was 90.1 per cent. in the period 
from 1906 to 1916, was so great that it closely approaches the 
Jewish membership figures. The Jewish percentage is not com- 
puted, because, we are told, the basis of reporting in the case of 
many of the Jewish synagogues is not individual, or at least was 
not in 1906. Many synagogues which reported in terms of 
families in 1906 seem to have reported in terms of individuals 
in 1916, and ‘‘since the Jews of the nation increased their religious 
organizations from 1,769 in 1906 to 1,901 in 1916, or hardly 
8 per cent., it is not credible that their individual membership 
increased 250 per cent., as the face of the Jewish membership 
figures would imply.” As divided into groups, the comparative 


membership in 1906 and 1916, with gains and losses and growth, 
pereentage, was as follows: 





Per- 

1906 1916 Gain cent- 

age 
Latter Day Saints. 256,647 462,329 205,682 80.1 
Other religions. . . 44,217 45,959 1,742 3.9 

Jewish. . ‘ 101,457 357,135 255,678 

Eastern Catholic . . 164,968 313,626 148,658 90.1 
Roman Catholic. . 14,210.755 15,721,815 1,511,060 10.6 
Protestant . 20,299,014 25,025.990 4,735,976 23.4 
35,068,058 41,926,854 6,858,796 19.5 
Nation's population......... 86,646,370 101,464,014 14,817,644 17.1 


From 1906 to 1916 the growth of the nation was 17.1 per cent., 
and in the above list the Roman Catholic and ‘‘other religious” 
groups are the only two whose percentage of increase fell below 
the population increase of the nation. The Roman Catholic 
Church, which includes in its membership figures all baptized 
infants and bases its statistics ‘‘not on an actual count of mem- 
bers but on a computation made by the diocese chancellors from 
the recorded baptisms of each year as returned from each parish,” 
increased only 10.6, whereas, says the writer, the Protestant 
churches practising infant baptism grew in the same decennium 
23 per cent., and the adult baptism Protestant churches grew 
28.2 per cent.—much of it from the increase of colored congrega- 
tions, altho by no means all of the negro religious bodies showed 
growth in the decade.” 


“‘The fact, however, that the religious group of America show- 
ing the greatest percentage of increase from 1906 to 1916 was 
a group practising only adult baptism, while the Roman Catholic 
Church, including all baptized infants in its membership, showed 
the smallest percentage increase among the Christian bodies listed 
in my group classification, proves that America, utilizing her 
mature judgment to evaluate religion, values it so highly that it 
recruits its adherents more rapidly than the nation as a whole 
increases its population roll. 

“Such testimony, in a land which severs Church and State, 
is a good augury for the ultimate extension of religion to every 
area of the planet.” 





MARGOT NOT AGAINST PROHIBITION—When Margot 
Asquith was in this country she was freely quoted as declaring 
that Federal Prohibition was a farce and a disgrace. But in a 
letter to the Westminster Gazette, quoted in The Christian 
Guardian (Toronto), she admits that she saw only particular 
groups of people in the large cities in America, and should not 
have committed herself on Prohibition. She now writes: 


‘**T understand since I wrote my ‘Impressions’ that I have 
been wrong, and that tho there is a great deal of drink concealed 
and consumed, and even corruption on a considerable scale 
going on in the United States, it is infinitely less than there 
was before Prohibition came in. All Dr. Saleeby’s health statis- 
tics prove this abundantly.” 

The editor of the Toronto weekly finds it rather hard to recon- 
cile this statement with what Mrs. Asquith wrote in her former 
letters, and is glad to find her going still farther and coming out 
with a declaration against even the moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors. Mrs. Asquith is quoted as saying: 

‘** Altho my opinions are not likely to be of interest to any one, 
I do not wish to be quoted as ‘lining up’ with those who think 
drinking alcohol in moderation is harmless. The enemies of 


temperance are those who drink alcohol in moderation more 
than the habitual drunkards, as the latter disgust everybody. 
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Drinking aleohol can never be harmless. The medicinal value 
of brandy is annulled in this country, and both the health and 
the pleasures of youth impaired by our apathy over this burning 
question. I am in complete agreement with Dr. Saleeby when 
he says ‘only the race that regards its young, renews its youth.’” 





PROTESTANT EXODUS FROM SOUTHERN 
IRELAND 


RESBYTERIANS AND METHODISTS have recently 
been holding meetings in Ireland, and the fact has come 
out that members of both denominations are leaving the 

south of Ireland in such numbers that there will soon be few 
left. In some districts, it is said, the Presbyterians have already 
been reduced by half, while the 
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A PLEA FOR MORE OPEN-AIR PREACHING 


OHN WESLEY used to preach outdoors, not from choice 
always, but sometimes because he had to. He once preached 
an eloquent sermon from his father’s grave in the church- 
yard because the church authorities would not let him ap- 

pear in the official pulpit inside. So it is not surprizing to find a 
plea for more outdoor preaching appearing in a Wesleyan paper. 
Just at present, declares a writer in The Preacher's Magazine 
(London), there is a remarkable opportunity for open-air preach- 
ing which our churches ought to utilize to the full. As his words 
seem applicable to American as well as English conditions, we 
quote them in part: 


“In the first place there is the regrettable lack of attendance 
by the masses at the churches. 





Methodist loss is hardly less. 
According to The Church Times 
(Anglican, London) which re- 
ports this, ‘‘the rate of decline 
in membership of the Church 
of Ireland is even higher, and 
it was lately alleged, at the 
annual meeting of a Church of 
Ireland society, that in one 
parish every Churchman had 
been driven out or killed.”” The 
London editor realizes that 
there is another angle to this, 
for he goes on to say: 


Inied for Our Sins 


OSPEL 
OCHING 


m THIS 


“The Belfast paper from 
which we gather this informa- 
tion makes no allusion to the 
fact that in Belfast and other 
places in the North there are 
harryings of Roman Catholics, 
who are leaving Ulster in con- 
siderable numbers, avoiding 
the risks of having their houses 
burned and themselves shot. 
Over wide areas there is a war 
which has its religious aspect. 
Every decent man of any re- 
ligion or no religion deplores it. 
Mr. Collins, if we remember 
rightly, was lately asked by 
Irish bishops if he wanted 
Churechmen to leave South Ire- 
land; he replied that he did not, 
for the country had need of 
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A HINDU PREACHES CHRIST TO NEW YORK JEWS. 


In the Wayside Pulpit of the Marble Collegiate Dutch Reformed 

Church, the Rev. K. G. 8. Tayasooriva, of the India Church Mission, 

is preaching to the noonday throng of lower Fifth Avenue, mostly 
textile-trade workers of Jewish extraction. 


With the majority of our 
churches half empty on Sun- 
days, and the manifest indif- 
ference toward Sunday-schools 
and Bible classes, how else are 
we to reach the ears and re- 
form the hearts of the people, 
unless by some open-air propa- 
ganda? If they will not come 
to us, we must go to them. If 
we really believe in our gospel 
message we shall want people 
to hear it, and the place where 
they hear it—whether inside or 
outside a church—will be sec- 
ondary. Are we prepared to 
provide, as business men do, 
for customers who will not, or 
can not, owing to some infirmi- 
ty, attend the house of pro- 
visions? Non-attendance at 
church certainly prevents us 
from preaching in the church 
to the masses, but we rejoice 
to think that this does not 
preclude us from preaching in 
the open air. Furthermore, 
the very folk who absent them- 
selves from our church services 
will be found conspicuously 
present at the ‘outside’ ser- 
vice, eagerly listening, heartily 
singing. 

““A significant difference is 
noted to-day between the com- 
position of the companies that 
gather in the churches and 
those that gather outside. The 








them; Sir James Craig would 

doubtless say the same of Roman Catholics in the six coun- 
ties. Every member of a religious minority has his contri- 
bution of good citizenship to make, whether to the Free State 
or to Ulster, and in the Articles of Agreement it is expressly 
stipulated that there shall be no discrimination or disability on 
religious grounds. There was a time, not so long ago, when 
Protestants lived content and respected in the South, as Roman 
Catholics did in the North. We believe that the leaders would 
have it so again to-day, but the gunmen beyond control are 
doing the devil’s work.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note that The Josephinum 
Weekly, a Catholic weekly published in Columbus, Ohio, says 
that since July, 1920, 8,500 Catholics in Belfast have been 
expelled from their employment in shipyards, that 20,500 have 
been forced to leave their homes, and that hundreds have been 
killed. Catholies, we read, “have been attacked and shot dead 
by day and by night in Belfast,” and “month by month there 
has been an increase in the rate at which Catholics are killed.” 
In the month of May, according to this writer, 46 Catholics 
were murdered, while attempts were made to murder 108, and 
the damage.done to houses of Catholics in Ulster amounted 
to $2,500,000 during that one month. 





majority of the hearers at an 
open-air service are men. This important fact constitutes a 
direct challenge to the churches. When the ‘insiders’ get out- 
side, then the ‘outsiders’ will be more likely to get inside! 
“Then it is positively amazing what misunderstandings pos- 
sess the minds of the ‘men-in-the-street’ with respect to the 
Church and clergy. The church is viewed as a place with cush- 
ioned seats for men with ‘cushy jobs,’ and officered by men with 
big purses. Hence the parsons, being ‘paid to do it,’ must 
determine their policy according to the purse. We must re- 
member that this blunt and blatant doctrine is believed by vast 
numbers of ‘outsiders.’ What better opportunity than that 
offered by open-air preaching for correcting these erroneous 
ideas; and putting the real facts before the folk? Where the 
Church greatly blundered was when she forsook her open-air 
preaching stands in the market squares and crosses and left 
them free and clear for the political propagandist, whose scornful 
references to the Church and parson readily met with cheap 
applause. This kind of propaganda has been going on for 
many years and we are not surprized at the results, To-day 
political speakers see opportunities for propaganda work in 
open spaces that as yet have hardly caught the eye of the 


churches.’ . 


It seems to the writer in the Wesleyan magazine that just 
now ‘‘the general state of unrest in the political, industrial, and 
social realms alike provides promising pastures for the seeds of 
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the kingdom of security, satisfaction and salvation.” As he 


concludes: 


“If we have the one satisfactory solution for our industrial 
problems, as we believe we have, then we ought to proclaim it 
everywhere. Estrangement from the churches and the gospel 
message will only tend to accentuate estrangements between 
employers and employees. Saviourhood involves brotherhood!” 





HEALING RELIGIOUS RIFTS IN CANADA 


6é OUR FINE CHURCHES—all religious tastes met,” 
Pv run, some years ago, the slogan of a boom town 
of, say, 200 souls in Western Canada to induce settlers 
to make this particular earthly Paradise the place of their new 
abode. But when the boom days had passed, this state of 
satisfaction would be considerably cooled, and the town had to 
settle down to the grim business of paying for the luxury of 
several pastors and as many churches. In the resulting struggle 
between the churches a ‘‘live”’ minister would be sought to beat 
the Presbyterians or the Methodists, as the case might be. In 
the smaller towns the survival of the fittest, or of the least serupu- 
lous, beeame the rule. So one church would die and leave the 
field to its rival, or the weaker cause would be bolstered up by 
missionary funds of the denomination represented. Apparently it 
did not oceur to any one, writes the Rev. H. D. Ranns in The 
Christian Herald, ‘‘that this was a serious waste of money, and, 
what is worse, spiritually indefensible. The idea that Method- 
ists and Presbyterians could worship and work together in one 
community for the glory of God and the good of men had not yet 
taken root.”” Now, however, after various efforts toward co- 
operation or union, the double affiliation scheme was devised, 
under which the two denominations support the same church. It 
should be explained, as we are told, that the Methodist and 
Presbyterian denominations are the only ones that really count, 
numerically speaking, in rural Western Canada. These two 
have agreed to recognize united churches in both denominations, 
to give the minister and officials standing in both sets of church 
courts, and to back the united churches with their stimulus and 
help in every way. Under this arfangement, says the writer, 
‘neither set of people in the united congregation could feel victors 
or vanquished. The advantages of united local working with 
the stimulus of the wider outlook of two great denominational 
churches was thus bestowed on them.’ The town of Craik, 
Saskatchewan, was the pioneer in this latest church union 
movement, and, continues the writer, 


“The response of the people to the new Saskatchewan idea has 
been quick and wide-spread. In one year thirty-five such chu ‘ches 
have been formed in Saskatchewan alone, and the movement 
gathers force and is spreading like a prairie fire. The missionary 
superintendents of the two denominations meeting together in 
Regina recently—even that fact of meeting together speaks vol- 
umes to those who remember the past—declared that there are 
now only thirty-three places in the whole province where there is 
overlapping! In Manitoba and Alberta the situation is similar, if 
not quite so striking. 

“*What all this means in terms of the communities themselves 
it takes a person of vision and imaginative power to grasp and to 
attempt to portray. The obvious advantage in economical work- 
ing is now recognized to be but the least of all the benefits. In 
fact, in many cases no financial saving has been attempted or 
made. The difference now is that one minister is reasonably paid 
and freed from financial worry so that he may be efficient in his 
spiritual work. So the economic aspect is not one to be unduly 
strest. It is usually found that when the people of a town see 
simply the economic side of union, the new movement does not 
succeed in that town. The better motive toward union is the 
desire for unified concentrated spiritual effort, and where that 
has been the animating principle, the united working brings great 
results for the community and the Kingdom.” 


Even in the prairie towns, quiet and remote as they are from 
the noise of great cities, good and evil contend for the souls of 
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men, women, and young people, and, says the writer, ‘“‘some of 
us who have worked in both ways know the value of the united 


’ 


front to the enemy.”’ Furthermore: 


“The very consciousness that they are putting into practise 
the prayer of the Master ‘That they may be one’ gives heart 
and power to the Christian people of a town who have sunk 
their ‘isms’ in the larger unity of the common Christian effort. 
It also impresses the man ‘outside’ and goes far to bring him 
‘inside.’ 

**And so we think we are accomplishing a religious revolution 
in Western Canada. Soon the purely denominational church will 
be unknown in the great mass of prairie towns. The movement 
is even spreading into the cities, but they do not make as natural 
a field for this great experiment in Christian unity as do the 
prairie towns. But in towns ranging from 3,000 people to the 
barest hamlet railway siding these united churches are proving 
their worth and winning the hearts of the people. 

‘*Not that no opposing note is heard. That would be too much 
to expect from our poor human nature. In every town there is a 
family or two—surprizingly few in most—who can not become 
reconciled to the new order of things. They hanker back to the 
genuine Presbyterian or Methodist ring of the past and ‘can not 
be comforted.’ But the tide of union sentiment sweeps on and, 
like Canute of old, they can not stay it. 

‘“‘What I have called ‘the religious revolution of Western 
Canada’ is really no longer.in the experimental stage. It is here 
to stay until merged into the ultimate Dominion-wide United 
Church of Canada.” 





GERMANY’S DE-KAISERIZED CHURCHES 


N THE OLD DAYS, in the Protestant part of the German 
Empire, ‘“‘to be born a German was to be born a Lutheran. 
There was a race between the town clerk and the village 

parson to have you registered on their books as soon as you had 
thanked the stork and cried out your resounding farewell to 
him.”’ So remarks Mr. William G. Shepherd in an Our World 
article reviewing some of the affects of the revolution which 
made Germany a republic, and for this reasor he considers the 
unshackling or de-Kaiserizing of German Lutheranism a most 
important phenomenon. One of the orders ‘written out that 
wonderful November evening in Berlin when the Socialists took 
over the Kaiser’s government was to set free from the church 
everybody who desired to be free.”’” And this order, it may be 
noted, led first to a grand exodus from the church and later to 
@ movement of return to a freer organization. To quote M-. 
Shepherd: 


‘**A crude, short little order it was, but the revolutionists knew 
what the German people were expecting of them; the issuance of 
this order was part of their first day’s work. This order provided 
that any German could go before a court, file a declaration that 
he wanted to leave the church, and his abdication would be 
accomplished immediately. 

“T was never able, in Germany, to learn how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans rushed to the courts imme- 
diately to declare that they wanted to leave the State church. 
The figures conflict. 

“It is all a closed incident now, and the Lutheran bishops and 
presiding elders and parsons are glad enough to forget it. But 
in Bremen 13,000 people left the church almost en masse. In 
Berlin the abdications were perhaps. ten times as great. In all 
districts, except where the Roman Catholic prevailed, there 
were desertions by the scores of thousands from the church of 
Martin Luther. 

‘*The answer to all this is that the Lutheran Church had been 
Kaiserized. A member of his cabinet had controlled the church, 
appointed the leaders, told preachers what to preach, and bossed 
the whole affair—and the German people knew it, and had suf- 
fered it in silence. 

“Things have been changed in the German church to-day. 
Heads are chosen by the congregations. The church is managed 
from below, not from an earthly throne. Many thousands of 


Germans have returned to voluntary membership in the de- 
Kaiserized church of Martin Luther, praying prayers of their 
own and listening to no sermons on subjects designated by 4 
worldly king.” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HERE were odes in plenty to Shelley, 
lh a anniversary of whose cremation 
by the Mediterranean came on July 8. 
Some, like George Stirling’s in Scribner’s, 
ran to four pages. This one from the 
New York Times berates a vogue that is 
passing, and one that Shelley likely would 
have had no converse with: 


SHELLEY AND VERS LIBRE 
(An Anniversary Ode) 


By Epirx M. THomas 


Alastor, if you could return to us— 

And would, 

This side the glittering Caucasus, 

This side the “lone Chorasmian shore,” 
Your solitude, 

I deem were never less—but more! 


Alastor, since earth knew your lovely face 
What change! 

The Muse is fled—she fled a race 

Who fill the air with raucous chants, 

Yet can estrange 

All ears to love of Dissonance! 


Alastor, none in all this fellowship 
Avowed, 

Hath lyric word upon the lip 

Or Beauty’s Name within his heart, 
But he hath bowed 

His soul before a new harsh Art. 


Alastor, these apostate ones are bold: 

Each height, 

Each citadel, they strongly hold. . . . 

Yet you with guest-rite they would claim, 
And your great light, 

Though it should put their deeds to shame! 


Alastor, would your greeting mood be grief— 
Or wrath? 

Or, would you—-since their term is brief 

Who war on Beauty—hold your way, 

Your singing path, 

Soon veiled mid amaranth and bay? 


One wonders if the Bookman does not 
mean the fourteenth line, whose inversion 
of Shakespeare could not long antedate 
our generation: 


SPARTA TO TROY 


(With thanks to the forgotten wit who first found the 
thirteenth line) 


By CLement Woop 


Young rose that budded by Eurotas’s stream 
(I've thumbed through Rand McNally, and— 
I know!) 
All ages headline your shy April dream, 
And whisper, ““Helen . . . Paris . . . Yes, it’s 
so!” 
Homer retailed the rhythm of the oars 
That scarred the sea of time in that wild ride; 
Poets have peered and peeped of those old shores 
Where you—and war—splashed in Scamander 
tide. 


Your posthumous publicity fills reams 
And reams of incandescent lyrics, whirled 
Wherever man desires, or woman dreams 
Of love, with cheeks on fire, and lids half 
furled ... 
How far that little scandal sheds its beams! 
So shines a naughty deed in a good world. 


Tue radical mind is one of great dis- 
illusion if it can be measured by this poem. 
Appearing in The Liberator (New York) it 
aims to flash America in an hour when the 
day’s work is done. The only line which 





does not depress is that pointing to the 
North Star above a forest in Lake Superior: 


SUNDOWN IN AMERICA 
By Cuarves Recut 


Into the torn sunset of Wyoming's desert past an 
Indian chief's grave 

Rides a consumptive cowboy whistling a jazz 
composed by a Galician Jew in Brooklyn; 

In a galvanized shack in the olive grove a rouge- 
lipped Italian girl 

Is noisly pulling the last sheet out of her type- 
writer; 

Two Negroes are walking from the docks in 
Baltimore 

Talking about a meeting of the Knights of Pythias; 

On a farm in Kansas a small towheaded boy bap- 
tized Johann 

Is peering from the threshold toward the telegraph 
poles for his daddy's Ford car; 

The calling of newsboys—the jangle and bellowing 
of the cows— 

The toot of endless horns—the rasping of crick- 
ets- - 

The rush hour on the subways and trolleys—the 
piping of the sunweary birds— 

The rise of the evening star above a forest on 
Lake Superior, 

Little merchants pompously switching on electric 
display lights, 

The clatter of dishes—the stamping of flyridden 
horses while unharnessed ; 

Young girls chattering hurriedly, powder their 
faces in dressing rooms of department stores; 

On the darkened heights of Pike’s Peak the moun- 
tain flowers huddle to sleep before the cold; 

On a straggling fishing boat off Nantucket 

A man is looking at the comies of last Sunday's 
Boston newspaper ; 

On the outskirts of Mt. Rainier a man lying in an 
underbrush, 

Is breaking the law aiming his gun at a solitary 
antler; 

On a porch of a boarding house of Santa Barbara 
a bobbed-haired, middle-aged novelist 

Is reading a love letter from a college boy and 
smoking a cigarette; 

A toy train full of Hungarian miners is puffing into 
a filthy company-owned town; ' 

In a store of Omaha a hesitating Bohemian farmer 
is examining a phonograph; 

On a lonely sandbar of the Atlantic a flock of 
snipes is dashing through the shallows— 

It is sundown in America. 


Tue writer of “Sundown in America” 
ean not be deseribed in terms of this from 
the New York Times: 


THE POETS 
By Mary Srecrist 


We are the pronouncers of life, 
We carry the judgment of things; 
We are the lookers down lonely ways, 
The voice that the far peak sings. 


We are the pleaders of fate, 
The covenanters we, 

With life and death and time and birth— 
Bearers of mystery. 


We are the avengers of pain. We cry 
Blessing on all who seek 

The gateway of soul. We lift the scorned, 
The fallen and the weak. 


We are the fashioners of mind, 
We tend to the last far light; 

We are the voices that speak in the wind, 
The spirits crying through night. 


We are the appraisers of soul. We know 
Where the hidden treasure lies; 





We are the movers to some still goal, 
The seekers of some lone prize. 


We are the rememberers of love, 
Containers of all unrest; 

We carry a world in our trembling hands 
As we pass to the mountain's crest. 


We are the pain of it all. Weare 
The last named, ultimate joy; 

We run with the sun, we play with the stars, 
We toss the world as a toy. 


Two contrasting bits of verse occur in 
the English Review; the first might be a 
Henry James story in little, the next has 
the breath of the sea: 


BOND STREET 
By Lapy IRENE ButTLeR 


So we meet again, after 

The years—the long dead years! 

So we meet again, 

Laughing such silly laughter, 

Speaking such trivial words. 

Speaking of sunshine and of rain, 

And towns, and books and things— 

. . . Down by the water still the poplars wave, 
And the chestnut swings 

In the wind. And in the night 
Sometimes, the dead leaves 

Patter like falling tears! 

This year they lie, a little heap, all piled 
Beneath the trees— 


So we meet again 
And part, after the years. 


If you had held your hands out wide 
To me, I think I should have cried 
Like a foolish child! 


NORSE SAILOR’S JOY 
By Witrrip THORLEY 


Now, landsmen, list! There is no sight more 
* fair 

Than taut-strung cordage printed on pale air 

When noon is high and bravely the ship's course 

O’er-rides the riot of the reinless horse 

That charge her bulwarks and go under, fleeing 

Far in foiled wrath. There is no fairer seeing 

Than tiny flags that flutter from the steep 

Slim mastheads as they dance above the deep, 

Crying aloud, ‘“‘Good-by, good-by, you girls!" 

And from the ship's side the last eddy whirls 

Of land-locked water. There is nothing sweeter 

To seamen’s eyes than sight of the Blue Peter 

Aloft and crying loudly to the land 

“We leave you, now we leave you!” 
wand 

Of corded wood becomes a violin 

The wind's hand dallies with as out and in 

His fingers wander, and the good ship goes 

With ranked sea-horses plunging at her bows, 

And in her sails the rumour of a drum 

Struck by the Monster she shall overcome! 

Yea, she shall overcome it and shall sing 

Through all her topsails in her triumphing 

When she rides down the level harbour fiord 

Where lies one arm of ocean like a sword 

All steely cold, and o’er the sheer crag shooting, 

A sunbeam shows you all the gray gulls looting 

Nigh the lank nets that late have drawn the 
shoals. 

Then all the sailors sing with gladdened souls 

To see the rockland after ocean-riding 

Through long, loud nights and still fair peace 
abiding 

That erst they knew ere that remembered day 

They left behind them their old Norroway; 

For in their nostrils are the sweet pine-smells, 

And in their ears the music of old bells, 

And in their eyes the promise of delight 

Round the warm ingle at the fall of night. 


Then each 
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The Land of Unborn Babies 


'N Maeterlinck’s Play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land — 
all misty blue—where countless babies are waiting 
their time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest cf soft, fleecy 
clouds ——not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. 

Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 

But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born 
into a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happiness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 

the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 
And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 
healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of de- 
fective ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 


and protective home. 


So that wherever one looks — the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard— 

by the schools and colleges that are establishing class- 
es in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and instruction; by the 
hospitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 

By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 
and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 

By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 


All this is merely a beginning— (i 
The ground has hardly been broken {4 +4 
for the Nation’s only safe foundation 


«OT He” < 
—healthy babies—each of whom must 2 »\ , 7) 
have its rightful heritage —An Even % “7. é ; 


Chance—a healthy body. + 
The call will not be answered until (/<\)~” 
every mother, every father and every 
community helps to make better homes $i." 
in which to welcome visitors from the nee is 


Land of Unborn Babies. 





The M Life I 

Company has been working 
years for improvement in home 
conditions and surroundings and 
rejoices in having helped thereby 
to reduce materially the death 
rate of babies and of mothers in 
childbirth. During this period 
the death rate from — 
of 


has been 
reduced 37%. The total death 
rate has been reduced 31.9%. 








unnecessary 











The work of this C 
been of such vital importance to 
its policyholders and the public, 
that it is publishing the results 
with the hope of showing to ev- 
eryone, everywhere, that there is 
thing more important than 
protecting the people of our land 
from preventable diseases and 
death. 


In 1921 the Metropolitan dis- 
tributed 25,000,000 booklets 


pany has dealing with the most important 
phases of health and disease. It 
will be glad to furnish on re- 
quest,booklets telling the mother ors 
how to prepare for the baby; Sa 
how to keep the home sanitary; | . Fi 
pow to Protect her children BE oe hat ara 





Po > ane the family eeichtor and 
happier. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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KLANSMEN GATHERED IN 


council of the Ku Klux Klan. 








ONE OF THEIR ELABORATE CEREMONIALS. 

A crowd totaling nearly 30,000, from Chicago and northern Illinois, gathered to witness the initiation of nearly 3,000 new members into the secret 
The ceremonies were performed in an immense field, three miles northwest of Springfield. 
celebrating the initiation of tens of thousands of new members, have taken place in other parts of the country. 


Similar ceremonials, 








QUAINT CUSTOMS AND METHODS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 


HAT “NIGHTGOWN TYRANNY,” 
enemies called it, which was supposedly supprest if not 


as one of its 

exterminated by concerted exposures and attacks some 
months ago, has again stalked into public view, bigger, stronger 
and more influential than ever before, and the country at large 
is asking “‘Why?” It has won the hostility, on its Imperial 
Wizard’s own word, of 80 per cent. of the nation’s newspapers. 
A Pulitzer prize was awarded to the New York World for its 
work in gathering anti-Ku Klux evidence, which was pub- 
lished by a large group of influential newspapers covering the 
country. Most people, perhaps, would have agreed with the 


editor of The Lutheran, who admits, in his issue of July 13, that: 


he had “‘relegated it to a place among dead organizations.”” He 
discovered, with a shock, that it is very much alive. Its power 
has just been put forth in a Texas election, and its influence in 
Georgia, as well as in many other parts of the country, is ad- 
mitted, even tho, following a threat by Governor Hardwick, its 
Imperial Grand Wizard announced on July 22 that the Knights 
had been ordered to discard their masks, robes and other regalia, 
except when in their lodge rooms. The order, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Atlanta, at first mentioned only 
Georgia Klansmen, but later it was said that the regulation 
would become general. 

Whatever the secret of the Klan’s ‘‘pulling power,’ 
enemies admit that it is doing very well. Reports of huge initia- 
tion ceremonies, weird and picturesque, come from such widely 
separated parts of the country as Los Angeles, Chicago, ‘‘some- 
where in Massachusetts,’’ and Lockland, Ohio, near Cincinnati, as 
well as from numerous places throughout the South, where the 
movement originated. While various editors indulge in long 
and carefully considered explanations of the Klan’s power, the 
Seattle Spokesman-Review speaks for a large element in an- 
nouncing that the vigor of the movement is “explicable only on 
the theory that a considerable number of the American people 
love mummeries, are fascinated by mystery, and dearly love 


, 


even its 





to be swindled.’’ Whatever the cause, scenes like that described 
in the Tulsa Tribune, for June 24, are indicative of the Klan’s 
vitality. To quote: 

One thousand and twenty men pledged allegiance to the Ku 
Klux Klan at a giant ceremonial, which lasted for hours last night, 
on a pasture range about nine miles southeast of the city on the 
Broken Arrow road. 

They were inducted into Tulsa Klan No. 2 before a fiery 70- 
by-20-foot cross at one end of the immense pasture. A smaller 
cross lighted up the other end of the initiation grounds. 

More than 30,000 motorists from Tulsa and surrounding towns 
tried to reach the scene of the spectacle, but only a few thousand 
succeeded. The huge crowd was in_10,000 automobiles. 

The attempt of this great number to reach a vantage-point 
from which to view the unique ceremonial created the greatest 
traffic jam sinee the march of the refugees from the towns in 
France and Belgium when the Germans swept into them at the 
start of the World War. 

Cars were lined three deep on the Broken Arrow road through- 
out the nine miles to the open-air amphitheater. They were 
motioniess most of the time. When the lights were turned out 
on the crosses shortly after 11 o’clock, the cars were hours in 
unwinding and getting home. 

Not only was the paved Broken Arrow road jammed, but all 
of the feeder roads and even the prairie trails were alive with 
crawling autos. 

To the aviator who flew over the scene with his plane sparkling 
with a cross beneath it the scene must have resembled a giant 
forest alive with fireflies. 

To the motorist on the ground, everywhere he looked he 
seemed to see an endless procession of beetles with twinkling eyes. 

In the traffic jam were 580 Klan neophytes, a member of that 
organization told The Tribune to-day. 

At the last minute yesterday it was decided to make the class 
1,600 instead of 1,000, the Klansman said. But only 1,020 could 
reach the spot, and after an hour’s delay these were initated. 

The Klansman who called The Tribune to-day said that very 
soon there would be another initiation here for the other 580. 
Next time, he said, better arrangements would be made for the 
crowd. 

He also announced that next Wednesday more than 1,000 


























HE longevity of lumber and 

the service it renders are 
largely dependent on correct sea- 
soning. Weyerhaeuser mills have 
long recognized the importance 
of this. In the selection of their 
drying yards and in the building 
of dry kilns every factor that en- 
ters into the science of wood sea- 
soning has been considered. 


Take, for instance, the season- 
ing of Idaho White Pine thick finish 
at the drying yard of the Edward 
Rutledge mill. This stock is used 
for pattern making and other high 
class products. A special drying 
process is necessary to secure a 
superior product. 

As the thick selects come from 
the green chain, the ends are sealed 
with Parowax, applied by an elec- 
tric blower. This prevents too 
rapid drying which is often the 
cause of end checking. 

The picture above shows the 
method of piling 10/4 and thicker 
selects in the seasoning yard. A 
one-inch cedar board, varying in 
width from eight to ten inches, is 
placed on top and on bottom of 
every piece of White Pine. This is 
termed ‘‘wrapping’’ and is done 
for the purpose of retarding the 
drying and thus preventing the 
formation of defects. Cedar is 
used because it will not stain. 


Between each layer of wrapped 
selects are placed stickers to per- 
mit the circulation of air in the 
pile. In the center of the pile a 
chimney is left which helps to 
secure equal ventilation through- 
out the stack. 
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Panorama of part of Weyerhaeuser operations at Cloquet, Minnesota 


Are You Looking for 


Boards or Lumber Service? 


URCHASING agents 

for industrial plants will 
tell you that their chief dif- 
ficulty lies in finding con- 
cernsthey can depend upon 
year in and year out. That 
what they want is prompt- 
ness, precision, a uniform 
product and a continuous 
service. 

The Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization years ago dis- 
covered that meeting the 
present-day needs of Amer- 
ican industry efficiently 
meant a more advanced 
kind of lumber merchan- 
dising—broad policies, 
specialized service distrib- 
uting yards nearer the mar- 
ket from which emergency 
shipments could be made, 
and an organization tuned 
to giving its customers ex- 
actly what they wanted, 
when they needed it, and in 
the shape they required it. 


GDAY the Weyer- 

haeuser Sales Company 
makes possible a new ser- 
vice in lumber to industrial 
buyers. 


Available through this organ- 
ization are: 


Seventeen immense stocks of 
lumber, including fifteen different 
kinds of wood. 

The combined resources of 
fifteen complete lumber manu- 
facturing units and two great 
distributing plants. 

Structural timbers for indus- 
trial building. 

Lumber for boxing and crating. 

Factory grades for remanufac- 
turing purposes. 

A corps of salesmen trained 
to think as purchasing agents and 
buyers have wished for lumber 
sellers to think. 


IS not the aim of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Company to 
furnish a car of lumber now 
and then to every industrial 
concernin America. But rather 
to deliver a complete service 
—something more than mere 
boards—to a smaller number of 
permanent customers, 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company distributes Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade 
channels. Its principal office is 
in Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago; 1015 Lexington 
Bldg., Baltimore; aud 4th and 
Roberts Sts., St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 


Empire; Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in 


the Lake States 
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would be “naturalized” at an open-air ceremony near Muskogee, 
and that another class of 1,000 would take the oath July 1 at 
Bartlesville. 
One negro girl was well up front at the ceremony last night. 
‘“‘How many Klansmen were there in the field?” she was 
asked by the occupants of one car as she walked homeward. 
“*T’se counted a thousand of them Ku Kluxes,”’ she declared, 
“and they wuz thousands more.” 


contained a new $50-bank note and a typewritten letter explain- 
ing the gift and commending the work of the minister. 

Moving in unison, they left as quickly as they came, never 
uttering a sound, and were gone apparently before any one in 
the church realized what had happened. No one could be found 
to-day who saw them approach the church or who witnessed 
their departure or the means of their conveyance. It is presumed 
they used an automobile, but this can not be verified. 

It is estimated that 800 





people were in the church at 
the time, and the congrega- 
tion was described to-day as 
being dumfounded by the 
suddenness of the appear 
ance of the robed figures. 

Not a sound was uttered 
by any one, and the church 
remained in silence as Rev. 
Harrison opened and read the 
letter, which was as follows: 

**Dated at Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. Send reply to XXX. 

**Rev. William E. Harrison, 
D.D.: 

“THE UNKNOWN EYE 
HATH SEEN, and we have 
come to appreciate the work 
that you are doing, in co- 
operation with the allied 
forees, struggling for the right, 
and seeking above all things 
else, the betterment of our 
social and political conditions, 

















SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 


The photographer who secured this unusual photograph was blindfolded before being permitted to enter the 
sanctum of the Klan and blindfolded again when taken away, so that he would be unable to reveal the where- 
abouts of this Klan Temple, which is said to be “somewhere in Los Angeles.” 


and the spiritual uplift of 
mankind. 

“*We present herewith a do- 
nation, that we hope will in a 
small way assist in lightening 
the burden of indebtedness 








Several small boys were able to view the entire spectacle, they 
told less fortunate persons along the road. 

They described the ceremony with graphic phrases. 

“Every one knelt before the flag and seemed to kiss it,” one 
of the boys said. ‘‘It was awful solemn and spooky. White 
figures were every place.” 

At Beaumont, Texas, reports The Beaumont Enterprize, the 
Klan claims to have one of the strongest organizations of the 
South. Recently, according to this paper: 

The Klan announced in a published statement that it would 


hereafter function as a political machine. It plans to place in 
office Klansmen or sympathizers of the order. With 


now resting on your church. 

‘*Back of this donation stands our entire organization, an un- 
broken phalanx, ready and willing at all times to fight with you, and 
all honest men, torout the forces of evil, in whateverform they may 
be. It is our earnest prayer that you, and all ministers of the 
Gospel, may prosper in your work; and we as citizens of ‘The 
Invisible Empire,’ deem it a privilege at this time, to render you, 
and the cause you represent, our loyal respect and stedfast support. 

“*With God, and right, as our foundation, we have nothing to 
fear in the erection of our spiritual structure. 

**May God bless you. 

“KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN. 

**Sacramento Klan, Realm of California.” 





this announcement a Citizens’ League was imme- 
diately formed to combat the Klan’s announced in- 
tention, and the bitterest political campaign in the 
history of the country is now being waged. The 
League is supporting candidates for county offices 
known to be strongly anti-Klan. Beaumont has 
been the scene of numerous tar-and-feather parties 
during the past year. The Citizen’s League charges 
the Klan with being responsible for all these at- 
tacks. The Klan admitted beating and tarring Dr. 
J.S. Paul and R. F. Seott, sending letters under 
the official seal to newspapers, giving a detailed ac- 
eount of these affairs, but later denied both attacks 
following a visit here of one of the imperial officers 
of the Klan. The city is split ‘“‘wide open”’ as the 
result of the Klan’s entrance into the political field, 
and feeling is running high in some quarters. 


Tar-and-feather parties, and more serious offenses 
against law and order, in many sections of the 
country have been credited, either rightly or wrongly, 
to the Klan. On the other hand, the Klansmen are 
responsible for such incidents as this, related in the 
Sacramento Bee: 


The Ku Klux Klan raised its hooded head last 








Photograph by Underwood and Underwood. 


A FUNERAL SERVICE CONDUCTED BY THE KLAN. 


Members of the secret organization are shown as they appeared at a ceremony in 
Lockland, Ohio, early in the summer, when a fellow Klansman was laid to rest. 
is said to have been the first Ku Klux Klan funeral ever held in the North. 








This 








night for the first time in Sacramento. 

Choosing Palm Sunday as the day of its advent, six supposed 
members of the mystic order appeared with the suddenness of an 
apparition at the Westminster Presbyterian Church last night, 
shortly after the close of the evening sermon, marched to the 
altar with the precision of a military drill squad, and handed 
Rev. William E. Harrison; the pastor, a sealed envelop, which 


A ‘“‘party” of an entirely different sort was put on, at about 
this time, near Inglewood, California, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
As the San Francisco Call summarizes the incident: 


In a suburb of Los Angeles these week-end citizens took the 
law into their own hands. And, as usual, in such cases, both the 





















a Goodyear Means 
Good Wear 
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“IT WORTH TO BE SURE? 


Behind the Goodyear Tire you buy today is a tire-making 
experience that is perhaps unequaled in all the world. 
More than 45,000,000 Goodyear Tires have preceded 
yours. 

Over a period of nearly a quarter of a century these 
millions of tires have been put to test by the public. 
You know how well they have served. 

The reputation that is Goodyear’s today could have been 
won by nothing less than extraordinary quality. 

The sales, larger this season than ever before, could be the 
result of nothing else than a product of indubitable worth. 
That product has never been so good, never so service- 
able, as now. 

You are sure of extreme mileage, comfort and freedom 
from trouble when you buy Goodyears. 

Such assurance has a very definite value. 

Yet you get it in Goodyear Tires for no more than you 
are asked to pay for many other tires. 

You get it in larger measure now than at any previous time. 


You get it at lower cost than ever before. 


These prices include manufacturer's excise tax 


GOODS YEAR 
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People shouldn't 
read this 


advertisement who are content 
with ordinary heating methods 
—to whom the dirt, uncer- 
tainty, inconvenience and ex- 
pense of keeping comfortable 
with coal is not an affliction— 


who are very rich 


* 
e 

But there are a good many others—who 
dread the pte of winter. To them, 
say we—burn gas. Get your fuel through 
a pipe, save storage space, use it only 
when and where you really need it, and pay 

for it as you use it. 


enjoy 5 AM-in winter 


With Crow Gasteam Heating System 
—burning gas and generating s/eam heat— 
each radiator is a heating plant in itself, 
individually controlled. They can be turned 
on or off instantly and left in exposed 
positions, unlighted, without danger from 
freezing. 


and Jike broom-work 
SN 


Gasteam heat is healthful—just properly 
humidified—and as clean as electric Eghe. 
The housewife does not have soiled curtains 
and a sooty cellar—the storekeeper re- 
duces his loss from dirt-spoiled stock. 
Gasteam heating can be used anywhere 
—residences, shops, schools, churches, thea- 
tres,etc. The Clow representative in your 
town will explain the 
system and give you 
exact figures as to 
cost. 
In the meantime 
the Gasteam Book 
will give you heat- 
ing facts worth 
knowing. Send for it 
today. 


James B. CLow 


& Sons 
General Offices: 
536 S. Franklin St. 

Chi 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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law and some human beings were roughly 
treated. Men rarely take the law in their 
hands to save human beings from punish- 
ment, but almost always to punish them. 
The result in Inglewood was that one man 
is dead and that two are dying. A crowd of 
men, one a constable and two his deputies, 
went to the home of a Spaniard in the middle 
of the night and charged him with running 
a still. It is a preposterous excuse; for boot- 
leggers aren’t being mistreated by private 
citizens these days. 

They abducted the man and his brother, 
mistreated his wife, 


adopted by the Grand Chief Pooh Bah of 
the Ku Klux Klan, who has coolly disowned 


| the Klan members who took part in the 


| 
| 





Inglewood affair; and has demoted and re- 
duced to the ranks of a distinguished 
horde of king kleagles and emperor kleagles 
and grand assistant grooms of the back- 
stairs. 

In making the sweeping order yesterday, 
which orphaned the night-riding crusaders, 
Imperial Klaliff Edward Young Clarke 
issued a solemn ukase in which he said, 
among other things, that they will fight to 
the last ditch for something or other—it 
isn’t very clear just what; and he added: 

‘“‘Ameriea sorely needs the Ku Klux 
Klan, but it does not need any organized 
body of men anywhere of any kind: who 





compelled his two 
young daughters to 
dress themselves be- 
fore the crowd, and 
drove a nearby family 
into the fields in the 
cold of the night. All 
this in the name of the 
law. Finally they were 
routed by one man 
—Frank Woerner, 
night marshal, who 
remembered the law 
and fought in its be- 
half. This one man, 
both physically and 
otherwise brave, was 
stronger than the mad 





one hundred. 

It is not proved 
that the Ku Klux 
Klan directed the raid. 
The grand goblin of 
the Pacific domain of 
that Order, who lives 
in Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that if any 
Klansmen took part, 
they did so without 
authority. But that’s 
ridiculous. The sort 
of thing such organ- 
izations stand for, in 














the name of ‘“‘red- 
blooded citizenship,” 
is as contagious as 
influenza or extrava- 
gance in any other 
form. There may not 





bu.bnelj, for the Cent.al l’ress Association, 
KLOTHES MAKE KU KLUX KLEAGLES., 
As shown above, by the light of the moon, they are “weird, im 


pressive and awe-inspiring.” 
lower picture, however, they “are just plain Tom, Dick and Harry.” 


As they appear in everyday life, in the 








have been a single 
follower of the goblin 


in that mob, but the goblin, nevertheless, | 


was its leader. 


As an incident of this raid, a constable, a 
member of the Klan, was killed by Marshal 
Woerner, and two deputy constables were 
wounded. The Klan’s offices in Los 
Angeles were raided and evidence pro- 
duced to show that the Inglewood raid was 
planned at a regular meeting of the or- 
ganization. Wholesale dismissal of public 
officials, ‘‘whose oath mingled with pledges 
of loyalty to the Klan,” followed through- 
out the State. The Los Angeles Times, 





commenting on this affairand on the | 


action of the heads of the Klan following 
it, observes that: 


One of the most convenient and practical 
methods of “‘fighting to the last ditch’’ is 
to make a rapid movement rearward, hunt- 
ing for the last ditch, leaving the rest of 
the boys fighting ‘in the first ditch. 

That seems to have been the method 





may have in their souls the belief that they 
have the right to take into their own hands 
the execution of law.” 

All of which is a highly commendable 
step in the right direction; but it doesn’t 
seem to leave much thrill to knighthood 
in the Invisible Empire. 

Far be it from one on the outside to 
attempt to assess the benefits and secret 
joys that flood the soul upon payment of 
the initiation fee in the Ku Klux Klan. 

A rough outside survey of the situation, 
however, would seem to indicate that there 
wouldn’t be much fun in being a knight of 
the Invisible Empire without being able to 
wear a nightie and a hood, and clatter 
around the country scaring colored people 
and foreigners, and occasionally hanging 
some poor wretch to a tree. 

The impression that the Imperial Klaliff 
leaves, as he retreats with the only life- 
boat, is that the Ku Klux Klan is a highlv 
conservative organization which consists of 
orderly citizens gathered together to read 
papers on the best manner of dealing with 
the outfall sewer, what ought to be done 
about the parking ordj,ance, and how to 





insure the safety of milk bottles left on 
the doorstep. 


In order to get a line on popular opinion 
of the Klan, Tue Dicest recently sent 
over a hundred letters to newspaper 
editors, in the. various sections of the 
country in which it has been more active, 
asking for recent comment and news 
steries. Of the several hundred editorials 
received in reply, not one has been favor- 
able to the institution. The burden of 
most complaints is summed up, rather 
humorously, by the Los Angeles Times in 
its previously quoted editorial, and in its 
additional statement that the organization 
“is always under-suspicion when midnight 
marauders assume functions of authority. 
There is no telling what may happen when 
night-riders are abroad. If men feel the 
iteh for wandering around in their nighties, 
it is best that they be held in restraint. 
Crusaders and reformers should not find 
it necessary to wear masks and operate 
under cover of night.’’” Equally representa- 
tive is the conclusion of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, in a two-column editorial con- 
sideration of the Klan, that ‘‘it is for the 
good of every Georgian, the Klan members 
themselves as well, that no secret organiza- 
tion that goes forth masked be allowed to 
exist.” Subscribers to these general views 
include the Dallas Journal, the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune, the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald, the El Paso Herald, the 
San Antonio Express, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, the San Francisco Call, the 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, 
the Lexington (Ky.) Daily Leader, the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The recent order for 
the unmasking of the Knights, except in 
their own halls, may answer some of the 
objections of several editors, but, as one 
of them points out, ‘‘lynching parties have 
proven that masks and regalia are not 
necessary for mob violence, and any or- 
ganization which countenances extra-legal 
measures enacted by mobs is un-American.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July, contains 
a six-page attack on the organization by 
Leroy Perey. His conclusions run: 

_ The most malign effect of the organiza- 
tion is the destruction of the spirit of 
helpfulness, cooperation, and love in the 
community where it intrudes itself. In a 
community composed of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Catholies and Protestants, white and 
black, where the life and progress of the 
community has been marked by helpfulness 
and cooperation, friendship and harmony, 
this organization comes to plant discord, 
racial hatred, religious dissension, and 
intolerance. Whatever may be its aspira- 
tions, it can breed only suspicion and dis- 
trust among the members of a community. 
It paralyzes all spirit of cooperation. It is 
violative of every principle of Christianity, 
repugnant to every sense of right, justice, 
and fair dealing between man and man. 
Good citizenship should actively and 
openly oppose its entry into any com- 
munity. 

The evils of the organization should be 
Pointed out, so that good men will not join 
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Hardware That Completes 


the Decorative Scheme 


ARGENT locks, knobs and trimmings may 
be selected to harmonize with the doors on 
which they appear. They may be in accord with 
the decorative spirit of a home. Though but a 
detail in the whole of a building, Sargent 
Hardware adds much in beauty and refinement. 


In the Sargent Book of Designs you will find 
hardware appropriate for mansion or cottage of 
every architectural type. And remember that 
Sargent Hardware will give you the utmost in 
protection and silent performance. Write for 
the Book of Designs. Select Sargent Hardware 
with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT DOOR CLOSERS 


remove the bane of the door that slams or stands 
forever ajar. They close all doors silently and 
oussly, and keep them shut. Sizes for light 
and heavy doors. 


SARGENT 


Aocks & Hardware 
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hen the“O. K.” 
When the O.K. 
e a 
AZDA SERVICE is rendered, not directly 
to the lamp-buying public, but indirectly 
through manufacturers who are authorized to 
mark their lamps Mazpa. 

Mazpa is the mark of a research service—of the 
service rendered by the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company to manufacturers 
of Mazpa lamps. It is the function of Mazpa 
Service to inform the manufacturers of Mazpa 
lamps of the new discoveries made, tested and 
selected in the Research Laboratories, so that 
Mazpa lamps may always embody the latest, 
approved: ideas of science. 

But what is the assurance that the manufac- 
turer has made full use of the information im- 
parted by Mazpa Service? 

Each manufacturer of Mazpa lamps is under 
obligation to maintain the quality-standards of 
the Research Laboratories. If he fails to do so he 
forfeits the right to indicate by the mark Mazpa 
that he has received the benefit of research 
through Mazpa Service. 

To make sure that lamp manufacturers meet 
the standards of the Research Laboratories, 
Mazpa Service sees to it that the lamps of each 
manufacturer are regularly examined, tested, 
compared and rated. As the mark of a research 
service, the word Mazpa represents the last word 
of science in light sources. 


RESEARCH GLEAMS 
Glam 4 


If carbon filament lamps were 
now used instead of the more 
efficient Mazpa lamps of today, 
the cost of the current required 
to produce the nine trillion 
candle-power hours now re- 
quired annually would be 
greater by one and a half billion 
dollars. Thus has Mazpa Ser- 
vice worked to give better 
light at less cost. 


MAZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES of the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Schenectady, N.Y. 
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it, and active war should be made upon 
those who do join it. 

Because of failure to pursue this course, 
thousands have become members of the 
organization in Arkansas, Alabama and 
Georgia, and the great State of Texas is 
rent asunder over a Klan fight. When this 
organization seeks to find lodgment in a 
community, the common sense and patri- 
otism of the people should be appealed to. 
The shams, sophistry, un-Americanism, and 
evil of the organization should be exposed. 
The light of publicity should be turned 
upon the trappings, tomfoolery, and gibber- 
ish of the Imperial Wizard. 


In a noncommittal editorial, the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald explains the 
cause of the growth of the Klan as lying 
“‘possibly in the activity of racial groups 
during the World War, and the influx of 
negroes into the Northern States. Anglo- 
Saxon stock throughout the United States, 
and particularly in the South, where it 
predominates, was thoroughly incensed by 
the unpatriotic attitude of the hyphen- 
ates. ... In Birmingham, Alabama, the 
Klan has never been guilty of lawless acts, 
altho it has been charged with such offenses, 
and there is no doubt that its regalia and 
the practise of wearing masks encourages 
lawless persons to commit crime.’’ The 
writer concludes: 


It is rather significant that the congres- 
sional investigation of the Ku Klux Klan 
came to nothing. The attempt of the New 
York World to “‘expose” the Klan made 
little or no impression on Washington. It 
would be interesting to know what went 
on behind the scenes during the investiga- 
tion. Congress showed plainly that it pre- 
ferred to let the Klan alone. That has 
been the attitude of city and State govern- 
ments, with a few exceptions. 

In Birmingham the Klan has met with 
strong opposition from the Bar Association. 
An effort was made to have an ordinance 
passed prohibiting masked parades, which 
was aimed at the Klan. It was not passed. 
Whether good or bad in its influence— 
opinion as to that being about equally 
divided in the South—the Ku Klux Klan 
is a curious manifestation of the times, and 
draws support from sources that would 
cause surprize if they were known. 


The Virginian Pilot, of Norfolk, congratu- 
lates the Klan, at least, ‘“‘on its valiant 
efforts to establish itself in the public’s 


confidence.’”’ The editor observes: 


Considerable progress has been made 
from the spirit of a year or two ago when 
the Klan was steeped in the illusion that it 
occupied a position midway between the 
Supreme Court and the Seat of Judgment. 
In those days ‘“‘aliens” caught snooping 
around its al fresco conventions were intei- 
cepted by sentries, hauled before an ex- 
alted Night Gown and more or less vigor- 
ously instructed to attend to his own 
business. 

There has come a noticeable change for 
the better. At the Ocean View convention 
of the Virginia Klansmen a newspaper 
reporter was permitted to witness the ex- 
tremely private business of administering 
the oath to initiates. He heard what was 
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said, saw what went on and was permitted 
to depart, no bones broken. It is the first 
time in the history of Virginia klandom that 
a person not a member of the priesthood 
was permitted to witness this sacred cere- 
mony with the Klan’s permission. 
Nothing can be clearer than that the 
Klan is learning. That is encouraging. 
For a long time it seemed that it was be- 
yond redemption. The most important 
reform, however, remains still to be accom- 
plished. That consists in the uncondi- 
tional acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the law. For the present the Klansmen 
still take oath to use all ‘‘ justifiable” means 
to further the Klan’s assorted crusades. 
The evil of that commitment lies in the 


fact that the Klan is its own judge of what> 


is “justifiable.” The true test is not justi- 
fication but legality. What is “justifiably” 
to be done about a sin against society or 
against the State, is for the courts to define 
and for the established correctional agen- 
cies of the State to carry out. The Klan 
is here altogether without jurisdiction. In 
the degree that it assumes jurisdiction, it is 
an outlaw. 


In order to give an authoritative view of 
the Klan from the inside, Tue Diczst pre- 
sents below this statement by Edward 
Young Clarke, grand wizard pro tem.: 


With at least 80 per cent. of the news- 
papers of the country bitterly attacking 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan upon 
every conceivable angle, augmented by the 
desperate efforts of misguided philanthro- 
pists, political charioteers, and certain re- 
ligious and racial groups who have nothing 
in common with Anglo-Saxon ideals, this 
purely American Order is not only holding 
its own, but enjoying phenomenal growth. 

Arguments against the Klan are invari- 
ably based upon false premises. For in- 
stance, there is the oft-repeated charge 
that this organization metes out justice 
from its own tribunals, an allegation that 
has never been proven. Another accusa- 
tion, popular with the anti-Klan forces, is 
that the sole purpose of the Order is to feed 
the fires of racial and religious hatred. 
Again, the public is led to believe that this 
institution is made up of fanatics, degener- 
ates, brigands, and every sort of enemy to 
society. We are socialists or anti-socialists, 
reformers or law-breakers, “‘wet’’ or “dry,” 
religious or sacrilegious, depending upon the 
personal sentiments of our accuser. 

We are denounced because, by right of 
our sacred inheritance, we glory in wearing 
the regalia of the original Ku Klux Klan 
as a memorial to that dauntless organiza- 
tion of the Reconstruction Days. The 
unthinking public condemns us for our 
strategy in fighting secrecy with secrecy. 
They censure us because we are sworn to 
safeguard the welfare and the noble blood 
of the Caueasian Race, to preserve the 
traditions of the Republic, to propagate 
our Christian faith! And it is surely signifi- 
cant that the most violent opposition 
emanates from racial and religious groups 
who have nothing in common with those 
principles. 

The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan do not 
expect to have their principles and working 
policies universally approved. Every cause 
has its worthiness questioned. Every issue 
has its proponents and opponents. But 
every movement that claims a worthy 
motive is certainly entitled to fair play, and 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan are no 
exception. 

Opposition to this organization is mainly 
Psychological. It is made up of senseless 
inhibitions and the associations of ideas. 
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You Will See 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week 


If you ask for this test—as millions 
have done—you will see great effects in 
a week. 

Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
proved inadequate. Nearly everybody 
knows that. Teeth brushed daily still 
discolor and decay. Tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing until very few 
escape. , 

You owe to yourself a test of the 
method which modern dental science 
advises. 


Film ruins teeth 


The great tooth enemy is film—that 
viscous film you feel. Now it is known 
as the cause of most tooth troubles. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Old methods do not end it. So 
very few people have escaped its attacks. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. . 


Teeth are unclean 


Teeth brushed in old ways are danger- 
ously unclean. The film that’s left 
may night and day attack them. 

So dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Able authorities have 
amply proved them. And now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 

These effective methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
all the world over it is being supplied to 
people who will try it. 


These five effects twice daily 


There are other effects which modern 
science has also proved essential. And 
Pepsodent brings all of them with every 
application. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch deposits 
which cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 





Pepsodent users twice daily get all these 
desired results. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Judge by what you see and feel. Read 
the book we send. Then in the future 
do what you think best. Cut out the 
coupon so you won’t forget. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 165, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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son as to why a secret organization sworn 
to uphold the law, to propagate Christian- 
ity, and to perpetuate American ideals, 

"pr ¥ . st = should not exist. I say that no person has 
XPERT marksmen who 4 done this, unless, of course, he ignores the 
most vital urges known to man—-self- 
preservation and the safeguarding of the 
home. 

The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan owe 
their tremendous growth, not to the efforts 
of professional organizers, but to its indi- 
vidual members. Those who have crossed 
the portals of the Invisible Empire have 
found there a great human machine, whose 
ideals are an inspiration to any God-fearing 
Christian, and whose ranks are peopled 
with sane, intelligent and honest men. 

The modern Klan is not, as our enemies 
charge, a revival of Knownothingism. It 
is not a political party, it will take no part 
in political controversies, and it has nothing 
to do with partizan issues. Klansmen will 
follow the dictates of their individual con- 
science in casting their votes. As an or- 
ganization, we have no candidates—no 
favored party. 

This organization came into existence as 
an honest attempt to solve certain well- 
defined problems concerning the interest 
of those whose forefathers established the 
nation. It is this foree of things, this 
necessity for national solidarity which has 
brought the Klan into being. 






bs No person has yet presented a logical rea- 
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know that quality, preci- 
sion and superior workmanship 
are necessary for high scores, are 
practically unanimous in their 
selection of Smith & Wesson 
superior revolvers, 
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SMITH & WESSON 


«Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
zw MASSACHUSETTS 





THE DRAWN BATTLE WITH MOUNT 
EVEREST 

LIMBERS of the British Expedition, 

assisted by oxygen and favorable 
weather, managed to reach a record height 
of 27,300 feet on Mount Everest, more than 
half a mile higher than men have ever 
sealed mountain heights before; and then 
eame the monsoon, and the whole expe- 
dition was forced to retreat to a base far 
down the mountainside. Mountain climb- 
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S ing authorities, both in this country and 

unless they bear = England, who were only a short time ago I 

plainly marked % so optimistic that the great peak would ; 

he b | KS- | be conquered, now admit that the at- . 

on tne Darrel, mo | tempt will have to go over, for this year at a 

the name SY | least. The story of the final attempt which, ti 

SMITH & WESSON, § = altho it did not completely succeed, z 

erences». Re nevertheless Tepresents a huge advance in Ms 

sage WY mountaineering records, is told by George D 

; | Finch, one of the two men who made the 

SY | record climb, in a special cable dispatch sl 
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S the sound portions,” that they managed = 

= to get masks that functioned correctly and the 

didn’t leak. The latter part of the climb arr 
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either of us could have taken another step. 





relieving Tejbir of his cylinders and send- 
ing him back to camp. After climbing a 
few hundred feet in the intense cold a 
fresh breeze began to affect Tejbir’s sturdy 
constitution and he showed signs of waver- 
ing. All efforts to spur Tejbir were to no 
purpose, for he was quite played out and 
really unable to’ go farther, so, by reliev- 
ing him of four cylinders, we sent him 
back to camp to await our return. 

Now it was our turn to taste the burden 
Tejbir had hitherto borne. Forty-eight 
pounds is never a joke to carry whatever 
the altitude, and at 26,000 feet a decidedly 
cruel imposition. As climbing was easy we 
mutually consented to dispense with the 
rope, thus allowing each other more free 
movement. At 26,500 feet the ground was 
much steeper, the wind much fiercer and 
colder. While following the ridge we were 
climbing perfectly straight forward, but on 
these evil slabs greatest care was needed 
to avoid a slip. Our progress was not 
rapid but steady. 


By midday the climbers reached a point 
almost half-way between the northwest 
shoulder and the summit of the mountain, 
the altitude being 27,300 feet. At this 
record altitude, Mr. Finch continues: 


The wind, cold and far from abating, 
seemed bent upon doing its worst toward 


us. Bad weather also was clearly on the’ 


way, for huge banks of grayish rolling 
clouds filled the great valley at the head of 
the main Rongbuk Glacier, a fierce west 
wind driving them hard toward us. Only 
an occasional glimpse of the North peak, 
24,730 feet, through the mist clouds seurry- 
ing across the North Col, was possible. 
Gyachungkang, 25,910 feet; Chouyo, 26,- 
867 feet, and another mountain off there to 
the left were the only peaks or summits well 
above the cloud limit, which is easily over 
25,000 feet. We could look across the former 
peaks to clouds on their far side, a fairly 
sure indication we were still above them. 

We both felt the cold in our feet, which 
lost all sensation in a short time. We also 
were tired and our shoulders were aching 
with the weight of oxygen apparatus, which 
we had now carried five and a half hours. 
These circumstances added to the idea 
that by depositing two cylinders each on a 
ridge below the shoulder we should have a 
much finer chance of reaching the summit, 
but after a second attempt we decided to 
return. Arriving back at the ridge, which 
we struck somewhat above 26,500 feet, 
we dumped the four cylinders underneath 
a rock, making it by a small cairn. This 
time we were really in the midst of bad 
weather. Encountering the same old winds 
and mists, we decided to go back to camp, 
rejoicing at the light loads we were at last 
permitted to carry. 

We found Tejbir, well wrapt in our 
sleeping bags, really no worse for his out- 
ing. We heard the porters talking lower 
down the ridge and telling Tejbir to await 
their arrival. After replacing his two spent 
oxygen cylinders with fresh ones we started 
downward. We were tired, deplorably 
tired. Our knees did not seem under 
proper control, sometimes bending against 
our will, causing us to reel and stagger, 
and sometimes we had to sit down. 

An almost insatiable craving for food 
and drink was about all that animated us 
to plod to the North Col camp. We were 
refreshed and started on the final stage of 
the day's journey to reach Camp Three, 
arriving there at 5:30 o’clock. From our 
highest point we had descended 6,000 feet 

we were finished, and I doubt if 
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Distinctive, Colorful Roofs 


at Economy Prices— 


For centuries, throughout the Old World, 
clusters of cheerful-hued roofs have smiled 
a welcome from town and countryside. 
And now throughout America, these 
friendly, colorful roofs are becoming more 
and more numerous. We see American 
homes, churches, schoolhouses and farm 
buildings without number made attrac- 
tive by the soft red and green shades of 
Barrett Everlastic Shingles. 


Expensive? Fortunately not. The first 
cost is low, laying expense is small and 
upkeep negligible. Frequently the shingles 
are laid right over the old roofing. They 
are made of a thoroughly waterproofed 
heavy sheet roofing with an everlasting 
mineral surface, that is weather-proof and 
fire-resisting. A special ‘‘seal back” 
protects the underside from 

air and moisture. 


Be sure you get a Barrett 
Everlastic brand. 


The Gave Company 


New York Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New Orleans. 
ansas City, Minneapolis, Dallas, 
. ° uth, Salt Lake City 
Bangor, Washington, Johnstown, Lebanon, Y oungstown, 
Milwaukee, Toledo. Columbus, Richmond. Latrobe, 
Bethlehem, Elizabeth, Buffalo Baltimore Omahs 
Houston, Denver, Jacksonville. San Francisco 


ama ane i, 


THE BARRETT COMPANY Limited. 


Montreal, Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver St John, N.B. ; - | 


Halifax, N. 8 

















Your Choice 
of Six Styles 


Beortestie Octo - Strid Shingles 
he latest development in the 
strip shingle. Beautiful red or 
green mineral surface. Made in a 
unique form that offers 2 variety 
of designs in laying. 


Poortgstte Multi-Shingles, Made 
our shingles in one, of high grade 
waterproofing materials with a 
red or pe mineral surface. 
When laid they look exactly like 
individual shingles. Fire-resisting. 


Bverlastic Single-Shingles. Same 
mineral-surfaced material an 
red or green art finish as Multi- 
Shingles, but in single torm; size, 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles. Iden- 
tical in shape with Everlastic 
Single Shingles but heavier and 
thicker. ey are “giants” for 
strength and durability 


Everlastic Rubber Roofing. 
This is one of our most popular 
roofings. Itis tough, liable, elas- 
tic, durable and very low in price. 
Ic is easy to lay; no skilled labor 
required. Nails and cement in- 
cluded in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral Surfaced Roof- 
éng. lhe most beautiful and en- 
during roll roofing made. Surfaced 
with everlasting mineral in art- 
shades of red or green. Combines 
real protection against fire with 
beauty. Requires no painting. 


Iilustrated booklets free 
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SPORTS ~- AND - ATHLETICS 





“I always have 
it in the house”’ 


‘a ES, my dear, it’s a wonderfully com- 
fortable thing to have Listerine al- 
ways near at hand. Mother has used it 
for years. I know it’s a safe antiseptic. 
You’d be surprised how many uses we 
find for it.” 
* & 


Listerine is a safe, unirritating anti- 
septic that has been in high public favor 
for half a century. 

Men folks enjoy the exhilarating feeling 
of Listerine after 
shaving. Just douse 
it on full strength. 
It allays irritation 
and provides a safe 
antiseptic for any 
abrasion or nick the 
razor may leave. 
Delightful after shaving As a gargle toward 
off or relieve sore throat it will often help 
you avoid more serious ills. Don’t take 
chances with diseases that start with sore 
throat. Have Listerine in your medicine 
cabinet. 

Listerine and warm water used as a 
nasal douche will 
often hasten the re- 
covery from colds in 
the head. It is 
cleansing, refreshing 
and healing. 

And for that sub- 
tle trouble which 
may so easily escape 
your notice—halitosis (the scientific term 
for unpleasant breath)—Listerine is ideal. 
It halts fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Just use it as a mouth wash and gargle. 

Another most interesting use for Lis- 
terine that fastidious 
people have discov- 
ered is its value as a 
deodorizer. In many 
matters of peivonal 
hygiene (applied to 
the under-arm, par- 
ticularly) it has be- 
come highly prized as 
a toilet aid. As such it is a safe, fragrant 
lotion of great efficiency. You know you 
are taking no chances when you use 
Listerine this way. 

Many other uses for Listerine are de- 
scribed in the circular which is packed 
with every bottle. 

It is a most versatile antiseptic to have 
always at hand in your home.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint 
Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
—the safe 
antiseptic 
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Guard against sore throat 





Your mirror can’t te'l you 



































WHEN BASEBALL STARS WALKED TO WORK 


N the bad old days—some fans speak of 
them as “‘the good old days,”’ but these 
have not the true interests of the baseball 
player at heart—life for the stars of the 
diamond’ was not what it is to-day. An 
indication of the attractiveness of the call- 
ing of the modern baseball professional is 
furnished by such matters as the number 
of college graduates who have recently 
joined the ranks, the far larger number of 





11 P. M.—Back to same hotel and try to 
avoid meeting manager. Fail, and am 
fined $50 for breaking training rules. 


Compare this with the following schedule 
of the daily doings of a modern ball-player. 


7 A. M.—Breakfast. Look over day’s 
program as brought by secretary. Go for 
motor ride. 

10 A. M.—Practise (unless excused by 
lenient management). 





















































Hoover in the New York **Tribune."’ 


THE BASEBALL HERO——YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 








In “‘the good old days" the diamond expert, on tour, received the cold shoulder, illustrated on 
the left. His up-to-date reception, as well as his up-to-date appearance, is shown on the right. 











expensive motor cars which await the 
player-owners every afternoon outside the 
various professional baseball fields of the 
land, the sizeable salaries paid, the admira- 
tion of fellow citizens freely rendered, gen- 
eral treatment and consideration by the 
world at large comparable to that received 
by prosperous Wall Street brokers. Just 
to show the contrast, Arthur Chapman, in 
the New York Tribune, makes out a sched- 
ule of the old-time baseball star’s daily 
doings and compares it “ith the day put in 
by the modern player of equal rank. The 
old-time schedule runs: 

7 A. M.—Breakfast at poor hotel. 

8 to 9:30 A. M.—Loaf about hotel with 
rest of team. 


10 A. M.—Practise. 
12 M.—Dinner at same hotel with same 


gang. 
1 to 2:45 P. M.—Loaf about same hotel 
with same gang. 
3:30 P. M.—Play ball with same gang. 
6 P. M.—Supper at same hotel with 


same gang. 
7 to 8 P. M.—Loaf about hotel with same 


gang. 
8:30 P. M.—Show, if able to escape man- 
ager’s eye. 





12 M.—Luncheon at best restaurant in 
city. 

1:30 P. M.—Appear in film production. 
Also pose for news reel photographers. 

3 P. M.—Arrive ball park, just in time to 
get into uniform and engage in preliminary 
practise before game. 

3:30 P. M.—Play ball. 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner at another swell 
restaurant. 

8:30 P. M.—Theater party. 

12 midnight—Dictate correspondence. 
Look over chapter of boys’ serial and base- 
ball syndicate material prepared by news- 
papermen, which material is to go over my 
signature. 

1 A. M.—Bed—maybe. 





Manicures, masseurs and chiropodists 
help to make pleasant and profitable the 
existence of to-day’s baseball professional. 
Looking backward, the old-time player 
even carried his bats and uniform. Now- 
adays, we are reminded: 


He does not have to bother with any such 
impediments. Just as the symphony 
orchestra has a watchful attendant whose 
business it is to gather up the music from 
the various racks and assemble it, so the 
big league baseball team has an employe 














whose business it is to gather up the bats 
and put them into a club bag and see that 
the bag gets to the station. Also he at- 
tends to the matter of getting the uniforms 
into club trunks and having them checked. 
The baseball player has no more worry 
than a prima donna over baggage. Being 
carefree in such particulars is supposed to 
make better prima donnas and better base- 
ball players. 
anyway. 


John Montgomery Ward, a former man- 


The theory is half right, | 


ager and captain of the New York Giants, | 


and, at the start of his career, pitcher on 
the famous Providence team, had some 
reminiscent remarks to convey to Mr. 
Chapman about the hardships undergone 
by the old-time baseball player, contrasted 
with the easy life the athlete has on the 
road to-day. The veteran is quoted to this 
effect: 

Usually we rode to the grounas in street- 
ears, but sometimes, when even horse-cars 


were not available, we walked. The first 
game I played in these parts was when I 


came over here with the Philadelphia Ath- 


leties, when Al Reach and other old-timers 
were on the team. I was a kid then, and 
Shettsline, the big second baseman, took 
me in tow. We were dumped off at Jersey 
City and told to be at the Union Grounds 
in Brooklyn in time for the game. Guided 
by Shettsline, I boarded a ferry and ar- 
rived in New York City and walked all the 
way across the town. We carried our bats 
and uniforms and the walk evidently made 
Shettsline hungry, for I remember he stopt 
at an oyster house on the other side of New | 
York and consumed great quantities of 
oysters. He invited me to eat, but I was 
too nervous and worried over the new sur- 
roundings to have any appetite. Then we 
took another ferry, and when we arrived in 
Brooklyn we walked to the grounds. The 
team we were to play was the old Atlantics 
of Brooklyn. 

This matter of walking and carrying our 
own bats and uniforms all the way across | 
New York and a part of Brooklyn no doubt | 
would strike ball players to-day as funny. | 
But we took it as a matter of course, then. 
Years later, just by way of contrast, I re- | 
member when the Giants stopt off in Balti- | 
more to play an exhibition game. It thick- 
ened up and looked like rain, so, rather | 
than have the boys get wet, I ordered cabs | 
for the whole outfit. 

When we were all ready to start one of | 
the players came to me and said in an un- | 
dertone: ‘Say, how are we going to get the 
boys’ uniforms out to the grounds?” 


“Let them earry their uniforms,” I 
suggested. 

“But not all of them have suit-cases,”’ he 
objected. 


“Then let them get brown wrapping- 
paper and string and wrap them up in nice 
bundles,” I said. I was mad at the idea 
of their objecting to carrying their uni- 
forms to the grounds, when I had gone . 
the trouble of getting taxis for them. 
guess I must have thought, too, of some al 
those early days when we had to walk and | 
carry our bats and uniforms. I didn’t hear | 
any more kicking, and I guess the players | 
all mustered up courage enough to smuggle | | 
their uniforms into the taxis, but it 
rained, anyway, and the game was not 
Played 

“The teams were all kept together at the 
hotels in those days,” went on Mr. Ward, 
and sometimes the mad wags in a club 
would play tricks which would get the 
whole team in bad. But as a rule we were 
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IME and experience have demonstrated 
the superiority of Keystone Copper Steel in the 
industrial field, for railroads, manufacturing plants, 


and general construction purposes. 


The increased life of 


| steel when alloyed with copper is a well established metal- 


lurgical fact. 


For longer wear and greater permanence 


from roofing, culverts, flumes, and all sheet metal work, 
insist upon having this lasting, weather-wearing alloy— 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


If you use sheet metal of any type, we can furnish a product that is 
specially adapted to your requirements. We combine good ma- 


terials with the most approved manufacturing methods. 


The high 


reputation of our products is recognized wherever sheet steel is 
utilized. Each brand of our manufacture has behind it a service— 
the scope of which has a tangible value to every user of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates. This service begins with 
planned care and skill in the making; it is carried right through 
to the thorough system of distribution that keeps these products 
readily obtainable in every part of the country. Sold by lead- 
ing metal merchants and used by leading roofers and contractors. 


Apollo 


wie he SHEETS 
dasthe dard of qual- 

ity since 1884. APOLLO-KErYsTONE 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Oornices 
and al! forms of exposed sheet metal 

work ng superior rust re- 
sistance. Write for Apollo booklet. 











Roofing Tin 


High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—grades up 
to 40 pounds Also Ameri 

Ooke and Charcoal Bright Tin Plates. 





Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 
American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Stee! Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 


and E Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Eto. 





Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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urn your old house 
into a new home 


EDECORATE! Do away with dingy walls. 

Modernize rooms now familiar to all. It 

can be done easily, quickly, economically— 
without much fuss or trouble, if you use 








Pate of K aaa or Wall dl 
Alabastine comes in powdered form, mixes with 
cold water and can then be applied to any 
interior surface—plaster, wall-board, paint, bur- 
lap or canvas. 

Alabastine is for sale at all good stores selling 
paints, and will be used by decorators if you 
request it. Ask to see sample cards of plain 
Alabastine and the Alabastine-Opaline Process. 
Send for literature showing the most up-to-date 
and popular coloring of interior walls. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
638 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
» 
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welcome at the best hotels. Nowadays 
the players may be scattered all over a 
town. A player gets a certain allowance for 
hotel expenses and he can live where he 
pleases. If he wants to pay the difference 
out of his own salary he can have the best 
quarters in the biggest hotel—and some 
of the big stars do. It used to be the old 
idea that keeping the men together was 
better for discipline. Of course, there 
wasn’t any Judge Landis in those days to 
keep them in order, but the players seemed 
to get on pretty well. 

The worst thing we had to face was the 
question of drinking water in early days. 
Cities did not have the wonderful filtration 
plants and other ways of handling water 
that they have now. We would be in St. 
Louis drinking Missouri water one week— 
water so thick with mud that there would 
be thick settings in the glass when you let it 
stand—and then we'd be drinking water 
out of Lake Michigan at Chicago. From 
there we would go to Cincinnati and drink 
Ohio River water, and then to Pittsburgh 
and sample the waters of the Monongahela. 
We knew them all by color and taste. 
Teams did not carry their own bottled 
water as now. 

Sometimes we could not get sleepers, 
and we never had Pullmans in daytime. 
If a man wanted sleep under such circum- 
stances the best he could do was a “Sullivan 
sleeper,’’ otherwise the smoking-car, so 
named from Sullivan, of the old Worcester 
team, a lanky player, who used to go into 
the smoker when he was sleepy, and hang 
his feet on the valise rack overhead and 
recline on his shoulder-blades in the seat. 
In this position he would sleep an eight- 
hour stretch and rise as refreshed as a 
babe from its crib. 


Sometimes hotel accommodations were 
hard to get. The old-time manager recalls 
several enlivening incidents: 


At St. Louis, in October, when we 
arrived to play the last series, years ago, 
there were two big conventions in town, 
and the hotel where we usually stopt was 
full to overflowing. The best they could 
do for the Giants was one big room, with 
cots in it. We tried it part of one night 
and could not sleep, so by unanimous con- 
sent we sidetracked the cots and gathered 
about a big table and played poker for 
five nights, the position of the team at the 
head of the league being assured, even if we 
lost the whole series. When a poker player 
got so tired that sleep was an absolute 
necessity, he staggered into the hall and lay 
down on the floor, and the people going to 
and from the dining-room stept over him. 

Sometimes the eccentricities of certain 
individual players got the team in bad at 
hotels. ‘‘Dude” Esterbrook was one of the 
eccentrics. We had him paired off with a 


- player nearly as eccentric as himself, but 


this player came to me early one morning, 
saying that he would not stay another aight 
in the same room with Esterbrook. He said 
the ‘‘Dude” came in about midnight, and, 
after undressing, picked up a bat and 
posed in front of the mirror, making 
frequent passes at an imaginary ball. The 
player under the covers watched quietly, 
but in terror. He thought every time the 
“Dude” glanced toward the bed that the 
eccentric infielder was going to come over 
and finish the batting exercise by knocking 
him insensible. A few minutes later the 

















hotel management presented a complaint 
to me to the effect that the eccentric 
“Dude,” being opprest by the St. Louis 
heat; had finished his slumbers on a couch 
in the parlor on the second floor, from 
which he was routed by an indignant 
chambermaid. 

On the trip around the world taken by 
the Chieago White Stockings and the All- 
America team, under the leadership of 
Albert C. Spalding, two or three irre- 
pressibles made things lively at various 
stopping places. At Melbourne there was 
a big celebration in honor of the Queen’s 
birthday and the hotel was turning people 
away. About two o’clock in the morning 
Tom Daly and Jimmy Fogarty, who had se- 
cured some red fire, set it off on their window- 
sill and yelled “Fire.” In a few seconds 
the hotel lobby was filled with a frightened 
mob. One of the players, who had rushed 
to the window and looked out at the first 
alarm, had a big cut on his head, some one 
above him having knocked down a flower- 
pot just at the wrong instant. Mr. Spald- 
ing had a hard time “squaring’’ matters 
for that little outburst. 

The old-time ball player had to take 
care of himself, and he attended to the job, 
pretty well. There were fewer men to a 
team and less protection against accident. 
Men had to play whether they felt like it or 
not. I never heard them objecting. I’ve 
seen catchers get split hands and refuse 
to retire. The ball would come back to me 
so covered with blood that I’d have to 
carry a towel to wipe it off before I could 
pitch. Such men played more for the love 
of the game than for the money there was 
in it. 

In those bad old days, remarkable as it 
may seem to anybody acquainted with the 
habits of the modern baseball player, 
pillow fights among the players were the 
bane of hotel keepers. This statement is 
made on the authority of James Murtrie, 
whose recollections of professional baseba!!| 
dates back even further than Mr. Ward’s. 
He began playing as an amateur in the 
sixties, and was one of the first professionals 
in the game. Mr. Murtrie deposes: 


Generally there wasn’t more than one 
hotel in each of the New England towns 
where we played in the very early days, 
and both teams had to stop at the same 
place. Rivalry ran high and it was common 
for two players to start a pillow fight in 
the hall, which would always become 
general. I have seen pillow fighters surging 
all over a hotel and the air so full of feathers 
one could hardly breathe. When one of 
those fights was in progress in a hotel at 
Lynn the manager of one of the teams met 
the manager of the house. It was like two 
men meeting in a snowstorm. 

“T guess I'd better get my men out of 
this hotel, hadn’t I,” said the baseball 
manager. 

““T guess you will,’’ agreed the manager 
of the hotel, clawing feathers from his face 
as he spoke. “ Either your players will have 
to get out of here or I will. Somebody has 
got to leave this hotel.” 


But now, concludes Mr. Chapman, the 
expectant hotel clerk who sees a modishly 
drest arrival approaching the desk does 


,not know whether he is dealing with a 


financier, an actor or a baseball star. 

But if the stranger orders the finest suite 
in the hotel the clerk knows it’s a ball 
player. 
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TRANSPORT 
TRUCKS 


Sales of Transport Trucks in recent months surpass the record 
of any corresponding period in Transport history. 

Here is the verdict of the truck using public on Transport quality, 
Transport fair prices, and the character and stability of the 
Transport institution. 

Let us show you how Transport advanced construction and 
automatic lubrication insure longer and better service by reducing 
friction. Transport Frictionless Trucks are built in six sizes. 

Write us for “A Questionnaire for Truck Buyers.’’ Mention capacity you need. 

Chassis Prices Including Electric Equipment 


Model 15, 2000 Ibs. max., $1295 Model 55, 6000 Ibs. max., $2385 

Mode! 25, 3000 Ibs. max., $1495 Model60, 7000 Ibs. max., $2585 

Model 35, 4000 Ibs. max., $1885 Model75, 10,000 Ibs. max., $3485 
Prices f. o. b. Factory 


Transport Truck Company 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Some Desirable Territory is Still Open for Dealers 








Model 15, 2000 Ibs. maxi- 


mum, Rapid Transport, 
for light, fast delivery. 
Equi ped with cord 
tires, electric lights and 
starter, seat, windshield, 
fenders and running 


boards, motometer, 
speedometer, bumper, 


and carrer DL295 


Price with above equip- 
ment and body, cab, top, 
and side curtains, as in 
illustration - - -- . .$1472 

















N moderncanning factories, motor-driven machinery 
prepares the foodstuff and carries it through all oper- 
ations. And because reliable power is a prerequisite 
during the harvest season’s rush, leading canneries are 
equipped with Robbins & Myers Motors. Factory 
superintendents know that R&M units are thoroughly 
reliable, that they deliver efficient, untroubled service. 
Power problems of any nature can be simplified by 
a survey of the records established by R&M Motors 
in similar work. Upon request we will gladly send a 
list of R&M installations in your vicinity. 
R&M Motors are made fcr all services; sizes 
range from 1/40 to 100 horsepower, inclusive 
THE ROBBING & MYERS 09 COMPANY 


| Robbins Fae | 


| Motors and Fans 
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DYORRHOCI) 


POWDER 


heeps the gums healthy 


Tender Gums 
Made firm and healthy 


YORRHOCIDE Powder contains 
the elements which exhaustive 
clinical research and tests have proved 
y for keeping the gums healthy 
as well as the teeth white and clean. 
It cleans the teeth scientifically by 
removing the mucoid deposits and 
daily accretions before they become 
hard, gum-irritating tartar formations 
which are the principal cause of 
pyorrhea. 
Pyorrhocide Powder strengthens ten- 
der gums; corrects bleeding gums; 
hardens soft, spongy gums. 
See your dentist regularly—use Pyor- 
thocide Powder daily—and you can 
avoid loss of teeth from pyorrhea. 
The economical dol- 
lar package contains 
six months’ 
supply. At 
all druggists 
and dental 
supply 
houses. 


Buy a 
package 
today 
The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway 
New York 











INVENTORS Who desire to secure — should 
write for our guide k “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
descripti your i jon and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C, 


= Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








= | 
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IS GOLF THREATENING THE FUTURE 
OF BASEBALL? 


UR years ago, records Grantland 
Rice, the sports writer, Connie Mack, 
baseball expert and manager, made the 
statement to Jim Barnes, veteran golfer, 
that golf was threatening the future of 
baseball. The reason for this, according to 
Mr. Mack, lay in the fact that the Scotch 
game was taking away so many of the 
youngsters who once played baseball, but 
who were beginning to take to golf, either 
as caddies or players, or both. Mr. Mack 
had discovered this trend in his search for 
young talent, which was then, and is re- 
ported to continue, scarce, and he could 
find no other reason for the lack of suitable 
baseball material. Mr. Rice takes up the 
matter to this effect, in the New York 
Tribune: 


It is easy to see why golf can lure away 
so many kids. In the first place, caddying 
pays real money. In the second place, 
when the youngster hears the story of 
fame that has come to other ex-caddies, 
such as Jack McDermott, Walter Hagen, 
“Chick” Evans and Gene Sarazen, his 
imagination begins to be fired with dreams 
of equal greatness. The recent victory of 
Gene Sarazen only adds new fuel to the 
flame. For Sarazen, only four years ago, 
was merely one of the caddies, earning his 
$1 or $2 a day. Now he is on his way to 
fortune as well as fame, where the open 
golf championship of the United States 
easily may mean a revenue of $15,000 or 
$20,000 a year, and this for a youngster. 

In Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen 
there are two ex-caddies who, between 
them, this year will take in money that 
few bank presidents will equal. Hagen, 
through his money prizes and his exhibi- 
tion tour, will clean up from $30,000 to 
$40,000 before another summer comes. 
No wonder thousands of caddies are dream- 
ing of the same trail as they rest between 
rounds in the shade of oaks and maples, or 
swing some borrowed club as they have 
seen the champion swing it. 

A kid is the greatest imitator in the 
world. His physical and mental reflexes 
are almost instantaneous. They operate 
by instinct, and the average caddie’s keen 
mind takes in only the golf swing of the 
upper crust. He has no vision for the 
duffer. He watches Hagen, Barnes, Hutch- 
ison, Sarazen, and takes his cue. At the 
age of ten or eleven he has the easy natural 
swing that carries the straight left arm and 
the firm flick of the wrists. Six or eight 
months after he has started caddying he is 
swinging a golf club like an old-timer, with 
a swing that bank presidents and great 
lawyers who started the game late in life 
look on with envy. 

These golfing caddies who are swinging 
elubs and playing a few holes at every 
chance are coming along by the thousands. 
There are 350 caddies at Skokie alone dur- 
ing the recent championship, and yet each 
of the fifty or sixty clubs around Chicago 
had still enough left for the membership. 

We have no record of set figures, but 
from the 3,000 golf clubs in the United 
States there must be at least 150,000 
caddies, each a potential champion, with 
his dream of fame and fortune. At each 











HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF 


WORTH MORE 


Through 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


NOTHER MAN started even with you 
in life, no richer, no more talented, no 
more ambitious. But in the years that 

have passed he has somehow managed to move 
far ahead. What is the secret of it? Why 
should he, apparently, have the power to get so 
easily the things he wants while you must work 
so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They can 
show you how you too can obtain the better 
things of life. How you can arouse the hidden 
powers of your mind and make them bring you 
more influence, a larger income, greater hap- 
piness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the Laws of Psychology 
—organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—they apply Psycho!ogy. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the business 
man and its principles applied to the management of 
factory and office. We see men in every profession, as 
well as those in many lines of industry and business, 
applying Psychology to their personal occupations, and 
from the benefits derived from it greatly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of their activities, 
rising to higher positions of responsibility, influence and 
power. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understanding 
of its priceless truths, an organization was founded by 
Mr. Warren Hilton some years ago to coordinate the 
principles of Psychology and apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psychology came 
into being. Among the members of the Advisory 
Board, who also contribute to the Society's literature, 
are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., 

.D., Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D.Sc., In- 
ventor and Mechanical Engineer; George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D., Psychologist and Author; 
Harry S. Tipper, Chairman, National Educational 
Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and others. 

Because of the very great value of the Society's 
Basic Course of Reading to the average man and woman 
The Literary Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every earnest seeker for self-betterment. 

“HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 


FREE POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT” 


A compelling booklet packed with information on 
such topics as: py an, | Reduced to Easy Simple 
Language; How to Apply Psychology in Salesmanship; 
in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling—Psychology Ap- 

lied by the Professional Man—Your Undiscovered 

esources—Source of Will Power—How to Avoid 
Worry—How Ideas are Created—The Ability to Read 
Men, etc. Sign and mail coupon and you will also 
receive full particulars of the Society of Applied 
Psychology, and what membership in it will mean to 
you. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by mail, the free booklet, ‘‘How to 


Develop Your Power of Achievement.”’ 
D. 8-5-22 

















leading golf club you will see on Saturday 
morning an almost endless line of these 
kids, each waiting his turn to carry a bag 
and inwardly groan at the swings he must 
watch—and forget—on his way around 
the course. 

It is for the reason of this growing list 
that so many movements are under way 
looking to the better care and treatment of 
the thousands of kids at an age where the 
right example and the proper treatment 
mean a lot. The golfer who refuses to 
replace divots is nothing like the menace 
that the golfer is who refuses a fair deal 
and a clean example to the kid carrying 
his clubs. And the time is coming when 
this type of golfer will hear a number of 
things that are far from pleasant even to 
hardened eardrums. 

The caddies who make good and who 
work their way forward into the profes- 
sional realm often have good jobs waiting, 
even if they fail to reach the heights. 
There are now hundreds of home-bred pros, 
most of them like Johnny Farrell, who aro 
making a first-class living at from $5,000 
to $7,000 a year through wages, instruction 
and the sale of golf supplies. There aro 
golfers such as Eddie Loos, and others, who 
earn good fees through eight and ten hours’ 
instruction each day. 

The great growth of golf has meant a big 
thing to these thousands of kids between the 
ages of ten and sixteen. They are not only 
earning regular kale, but the wisest and 
the most apt are on their way to a paying 
profession that for the few may lead to 
world-wide fame. Hagen is better known 
to-day outside of the United States than 
“‘Babe” Ruth, and only a Dempsey covers 
a greater range. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SPORT 


TARTING with the generally accepted 

idea that ‘‘any game, or sport, is an 
imitation, and the refinement, on some 
original human activity,” James Hopper, 
the writer, decides that boxing is the most 
beautiful of all our modern games. It is 
a refined imitation of its prototype ‘“‘the 
duel as it was back in the profundity of the 
ages,” when man met man in a struggle to 
the death. The modern imitation, with 
“‘the fist padded and held to certain ob- 
jectives,’’ ends with ‘‘an imitation of death 
light as a mere playful flick.” So with 
the games of the track and field. ‘‘There 
we have refined the running down of the 
quarry and the hunt, the striving and speed 
of men after the same hare—or the same 
girl.” Football, of course, is a small 
imitation of war. There, observes Mr. 
Hopper: 


Through mass, we achieve, of course, 
the most terrific of all sports. Compared 
with football, boxing is gentle as the an- 
cient pastoral pastime of tending sheep. 
A ten-second knockout, to the football 
man, is a joke; he'll get knocked out thus 
fifteen times every game. The rules of 
his sport give him three minutes to wake 
up—or the time which spells the boxer’s 
finish multiplied eighteenfold. He is 
trained and exalted to a point of Spartan 


. fortitude which is at once the wonder and 


the disgust of the pugilist. He will con- 
tinue to fight with a sprained ankle, with 
a twisted knee, with a shoulder out of 
jomt. He never leaves the arena out of his 
own volition; he has to be dragged out— 
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“I Could Buy an Autowline 
for Half the Cost!” 


Sure you can; for $4.95 you can buy the original wire rope tow- 
line, and absolutely safeguard against emergencies. Light, com- 
pact, dependable, it’s tow-home insurance at no more cost than 
a box of cigars! 

One car-owner writes: “I have carried a Basline Autowline in 
five different cars, and have demonstrated it to many a traveler. 
It’s sure there ‘when a feller needs a friend’.”’ 

But don’t accept substitutes—there are many imitators—be sure 
you get Basline Autowline, made of world-famous Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope. Can be tucked under aseat cushion. Snaps 
on instantly with patented Snaffle Hooks that cannot loosen, 
Now $4.95, east of Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK, also made of Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope, safeguards car and spare tire. Price $2.50. 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is a heavier line for towing trucks. 
$8.65 with plain hooks; $10.10 with Snaffle Hooks. 


Sold by all good Dealers and Jobbers— 
Write us for Free Descriptive Circulars 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope— 
for General Construction Work 


BASLINE 
AUTOWLINE 
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Continued The Fourth Revised Edition of 
usually held by main force flat upon a HA ’ FE \ ER 
door. In his world exist no towels nor Its Prevention and Cure 


sponges. 
By 

There can be too much refinement of Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 

games, Mr. Hopper remarks, They can | <.'yesrs ago great mdvance has becm sade Wee 

be refined away from the activity they | ot, that "ine emanations, of veutable mat 


represent until they become futile and ugly. United States produce different pollen, so the treat- 


: 3 ~ ment of hay fever in one portion will be different from 
The most beautiful games are those which | the treatment in another. The West, North, and 
er a ba East, will call for a different immunizing process than 

are nearest the activity which they imi- | that of the middle states, yet any one can prevent his 


annual suffering by selecting the proper anaphylactic 


By Magnificent New tate: the ugliest are those which are the reaction trem inneind —~ | pollens. Hay fever 

= is now successfully treated by immunizing the patient 

Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” farthest removed. . Taking up the case of in advance of the attack, by the use of the same pollen 
that creates his trouble. The 4th edition now offered 


boxing in particular, the writer avows: has been completely revised and enlarged and gives the 


Specially Chartered ( 
“T am close to believing the Carpentier- results of the most modern and efficacious treatments. 

















Twin-Serew Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting Dempsey match the most beautiful thing Commence Treatment Now 
EGYPT I ever saw. And here we have the imita- | 0". Hollopeter is » well-known specialist, who. has 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, tion still close to the original, close to its | tose gy age fpeete seas os Dee Sever, 
a snow. e" is immediately an carefully con- 
; ici Lan meaning, near enough to be a symbol. sider the immunizing treatment which, among other 
Algiers, Sicily, Holy oat d, 2 ; e a # ; successful methods, is so carefully outlined. 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Riviera, No clutter of useless details; the thing it- Svo, cloth, 424 pages, illustrated, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12 
Portugal, Monte Carlo, Tunis self clean and sharp. A boxing match, to | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 fourth Avenue, New York 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating Daler, some of the other games, is like a Greek _ 
with spacious decks, lounges, veran es, 2 a . — 
coveppegommetions a with syasing statue to a Doré print, a Greek play to B fi d Aft B b C 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites . - : 7 . erorean er Da omes 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine some turgid Victorian three-decker.”” How- scaddena Mineman teen a m4 = 
’ Fr : posal ws ten aH “a aes b ever, he argues for an improvement in child's specialists, who for years has taught moth- 
ree optional return a er e y . « ers how to rear healthy babies, now offers scier- ~— 
any Cunard steamer | _ At. or Englan boxing, which will keep its beauty, and ite lestrastion on curing ter ay anne hetese birth & 
: 4 3 o e to insure its being born healthy. his vitally im- & 
pr pr gen egg ee reason, and yet draw it ‘‘one point further portant phase of baby life is interestingly presented 
guests. Bei reservations advisable. . - ad oo | in the new, completely revised edition of Dr. Fischer's 
e be - ‘ from the terrific reality which it images.”’ | valuable handbook for mothers and nurses—the 
‘ormation on request ai ‘ . 
. He favors ‘“‘clean breaks,” without in- 
F 4 A N at TOU Q | S ‘i * O. fighting during the clinches. Applying his | Health-Care of the Baby 
4 » seyv-C ontier fi | 
489 Fifth A N y argument to the Dempsey-Carpentier fight, | This is the thirteenth edition—the 165th thou- 
S56 r aa ve ew Tork he writes: | cand—of Dr Fischer's famous book, pad besides 
tT i . - renatal matter, the t r gives t latest scien- 
2 South 15 St.. Philade! Pp hia | line information on infant care. Covers nursing, 
bathing, training, teething, general feeding, special 





feeding during the diarrheal period, weaning, cloth- 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS Any one who witnessed the Carpentier- | ing, treating ears and eyes, accidents and ordinary 
1 Dempsey fight will readily see how such illnesses, contagious diseases and fevers, how to 








| : < + ° | modify scanty breast milk, caloric requirements of 
| a rule would have equalized the chances in the infant, suggestions for treating sensitive and 
| that duel Carpentier was not beaten by eatarrhal children, information on vitamines, etc 


“MADE AT KEY WEST — ) Pe boxing, but by that combination of 
wrestling and boxing called fighting in 


PATENTS. ee oot RECORD | the clinches. Dempsey, with his bear- 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- | like strength, could envelop the slighter 
Free opinion of its patentatte — for our | Frenchman to helplessness and still have 
VICTOR J. EVANS & Co. an arm free to dig and dig and dig into his 


759 9th ashington, D.C: | shuddering body. There was a moment 

| | in the third round where, holding the suis uF 
. - , . . STANDARD DICTIONARY supe t uickly 

Self-Development: A Handbook for the Ambitions French boy around the neck with his left gies pan to the man or woman “> founigns. 


Dr. Fischer is medical director of New York 
Infantorium, was formerly instructor in children’s 
diseases at the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, and his newly revised book 
will prove even a better guide to mothers and 
prospective mothers than the twelve editions that 
preceded it. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 230 pages, $1, net; postpaid, $1.08 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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; By H. Addington petro ~ hand, he sunk his right fist into him again 

practical, inspiring, easy~ ‘ollow guide s | 

people of all ages on the conduct of life, the acquire- and again. ; fer m 
p—E§ tL oh It must be said that it was this very Do You Suffer Fro 


fond eeykna condition of inequality which gave Car- WE. A K L U, NG. 'S? 




















ee Aen ome Or ae, OF 0 pentier the chance to prove that indomi- 
Funk & W: , 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. _ : Sang If so, do you know that nine times out of ten, weak 
table courage which left him the popular lungs mean straight, out-and-out tuberculosis? "Many 
i j >was » thi nsidered merely as forerunners of tu- 
a of a net hoe he w as ay ae - berculosis are noe known to mean that the disease al 
e punishment he was receiving in the ready hasa foothold. Do you wi 10w how sig 
s ° in ss of tuberculosis may be detected before it gets a firm 
To Stop Strikes and Lockouts clinches was terrifying. To each of Demp- hold upon you? | Are you anxious to know how to pro- 
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into the champion’s clinch and infighting 
battering. Yet, he attacked and at- 
tacked, knowing what each time the price 
must be, attacked without ever the slight- 
est thought of sparing himself. . . . 

His right hand was broken, but this did 
not stop him. Disabled, he held to his 
heroic program, still charging tho it was 
now hopeless to charge, and tho each charge 
meant the offering of his body to the crush- 
ing punishment which tortured his very 
marrow and vitals. To those who were 
near enough to see this side of the fight, 
there was a tragic beauty in it. 

But that beauty was a moral beauty, 
and we have to do now with the reformers 
(the deformers, I should prefer to call 
them), who know nothing of moral beauty. 
They are materialists; they believe only 
in what they can feel, hear, or see. And, 
being purblind, and at the same time 
armed with long noses that keep them at 
a distance from that which they would see, 
they see nothing. 

So, if we would meet the deformers half 
way; or, rather, the many touchingly well- 
meaning millions who follow the deformers, 
perceiving not that they are being led back 
into the blackness of the Middle Ages, then 
we must do away with such spectacles as 
Carpentier gave us on the second of July. 
We must abolish infighting and put on 
our boxing matches under the rules which 
prohibit the men from striking in the 
clinches, and which command them to 
break away clean. 





THE SYLVAN JOYS OF BEING 
KNOCKED OUT 
“6 CLEAN knockout blow to-the chin is 
painless. One may have visions, or 
even hear birds singing, before recovering 
consciousness.” 

Thus does science, in a grave report 
quoted by Grantland Rice, the New York 
sporting editor, confirm the 
pictures of the comic artists of the sporting 
pages. Visions and the twittering of birds, 
so often pictured in a cloud of glory above 
the prostrate form of a fistic gladiator who 
has received the K. O., are not mere artistic 
imagination but scientific facts. The idea 
suggests possibilities, at least it suggests 
possibilities to Mr. Rice. If a man is bored 
with a routine existence and needs a few 
visions to brighten up his dull life, let some- 
body hit him on the chin with sufficient 
violence and he will have them. By a sim- 
lar method, he may leave behind office 
walls and city streets to enjoy the music of 
woodland warblers and other sylvan diver- 
tisements. Mr. Rice puts these precious 
thoughts in a bit of verse entitled, ‘‘The 
Knockout,” and.lining up as follows: 


Tribune's 


Hit me, dear heart, upon the chin; 
Massage me in the good old way; 

Hit me as if you meant to win 

The crown that Dempsey holds to-day. 
For lately I have felt the stab 

Of dull routine in endless range; 

Yea, I have found existence drab, 

And I am yearning for a change. 


I'd like to hear the brown thrush pipe 
His melody, well known of old; - 

Out where the blooms of May are ripe 
In sprays of searlet, blue and gold; 

I'd like to wateh the rivers run, 
Rock-fretted, as they whirl and pass 
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Not the grooves ————aaw 7 
Not the notches ——D & 
But the nameYALE Gi — product 


It’s on the key; and on 
the lock—and on everything 
made by YALE. 

An ordinary lock may look 
good to you; on the outside— 
but you can’t see inside. 

When you see the name 
YALE on a lock, night latch, 
padlock, door-closer, or any 
other piece of hardware, you'll 
know that inside and out, de- 
sign, materials and skilled 
craftsmanship have been 
wrought together into a prod- 
uct that your children’s chil- 
dren will still be able to use. 
For sale by the hardware trade 
everywhere. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian works at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Jack London rose to riches in a few —~ 
San Francisco Bay, because he learned to tran: 
in virile, compelling phrases. 


Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, commands, in a single year, a salary 
amounting to a comfortable fortune. 


Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, to 
publicist. and thence to wealth and prominence because he mastered and applied 
the power of forceful language. 


By constant study, William Dean Howells rose from the printer's case to 
his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 


Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in the steerage from Austria, built up a 
great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force of the English 
language and used it to advantage. 


All around you the hundreds of men who are climbing higher and higher 
with each day's work are the ones whose speech compels ee and whose 
\ clean-cut, crisp, and interesting letters, stories, advertisement win clients, 
| followers, patrons, checks, and dollars—SURELY FORTUNE is ‘WITH THE 
MAN WHO HAS DEV ELOPED HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION. You can 
imptove your English and increase your income. 






































These Great Books Point the Way for You to 


Advancement — Success— Prosperity 


In Commercial and Professional Life 

























With the mighty advances which are being made in every branch of business 
and professional life there has come a demand for a higher standard of intelligence 
—of proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 
and correspondence are looked upon with tolerance. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearness is the man who is in demand everywhere. 


“The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language” 


By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value in widening a man’s mental pogive—suiting him in a position to 
appreciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six io have an intrinsic value far beyond 
their cost. They have put thousands of men and women into the satin that leads to increased business, 
promotion, and higher salary. They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement Writers, Stenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers, and others. 


You seem to have condensed the experience of years 
says W. P. WAR 













“Your course is rich and fine. _ C s 
into a few sentences that a business man can use immediately,” 
REN, Marshall Field & Company's former Advertising Manager. 


Worth Their Weight in Gold, but They’re Yours for a Trifle 


These six books include mony < ly onguies such subjects as Spelling, Pronunciati 
Word-Study, G Letter- Writing, all kinds Use of 
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which please send me * 
5 days’ free examination. 
enclose 50c stamps and, if I 
decide to keep the books, will 
send eight further monthly pay- 
ments of = gee $4.50 in all. Otherwise 
I books in 5 days and 
you are it yralund the soc peid. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—FORMERLY COST $25.00 
NOW ONLY $4.50—S0 CENTS DOWN, 50 CENTS A MONTH 


In typewritten form this course of study, as now published in 

these cloth-bound books, was sold for $25.00. There are over 

Sign and mail the coupon with 50 cents and the 

set of books will be forwarded to you, ca: prepaid; fe 
cents a month for eight months pays for them. 
he biggest $4.50 worth of books you ever bought. 
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little book “ wt Lia packed f aay cover to cover 
with hints on correct use of words and phrases. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 

















SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 








Between tall cliffs that hide the sun, 
Where vagrant shadows streak the grass. 


And somewhere out beyond the walls, 
With all their driving, hurried bands, 
I'd like to hear the rainbirds call 
Through gray days on the meadowlands; 
Or, by the marshes and the bog, 

Where swallows wheel in restless flight, 
I'd like to hear the fluting frogs 

In earnest chorus greet the night. 


Soak me, dear heart, upon the jaw, 
Unfettered with the block and feint; 

Nor let the province of the law 

Hold you to any light restraint; 

For lately I have felt the lure 

Of stream and mountain, bird and bough; 
My soul is craving for a cure, 

But travel’s too expensive now. 





THE ENGLISH AND BASEBALL 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, during 

his recent visit, turned aside from 
spiritual matters, on one occasion, to dis- 
euss the purely terrestrial topic of baseball. 
‘“‘And when he discusses such a purely 
mundane mattér, all ears are open,” says 
the New York Times. ‘“‘The author of 
‘Micah Clarke’ and ‘The White Company,’ 
those red-blooded stories, seems himself 
again.”” Sir Arthur, it is reealled, recently 
announced that ‘‘ baseball is a noble game.” 
He was shortstop on a famous occasion, 
he recalls, when an English team played 
against Americans in Switzerland, and the 
Americans were beaten. Sir Arthur was 
fifty-two years old at The 
Times editor goes on, mixing quotations 
and comments: 


this time. 


Sir Arthur knows that baseball ‘‘is the 
game England needs.” For years there 
has been a demand for a young man’s 
game, ‘‘and baseball will fill the want.” 
Is he aware that three strenuous efforts 
have been made by American professionals, 
the very flower of the diamond, to interest 
Englishmen in baseball without weaning 
them from cricket? 

It is diverting to remember that the 
Englishmen, Harry and George Wright, 
who belonged to ‘‘a family of great cricket 
players,” came to the United States in 
1852 to teach Americans to play the 
English national game. They could not 
have had much success, for they suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of baseball. 
Harry Wright is known to Americans who 
never heard of his English birth as the 
‘Father of Professional Baseball.” Fran- 
eis C. Richter says in his ‘History and 
Records of Baseball,” ‘ Harry Wright was 
the real ‘Father of Professional Baseball,’ 
and was also the greatest team organizer 
and manager in the history of the sport. 
George Wright was the peerless shortstop 
of his prime, quick as a cat on his feet and 
very accurate in throwing to bases. The 
Wrights were a credit to the sport and 
popular with its patrons. There are still 
veterans who remember alert Brother 
George at shortstop on the Boston League 
team, always playing the position clean 
and true. 

The first baseball invasion of England 
and Ireland was made in 1874 by the 
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Boston and Athletic teams. Games were 
played between them at London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield and Dublin, 
the Boston winning eight, the Athletics 
six. The Americans tried their hands at 
ericket, and, with an allowance of six 
extra men, defeated the British in every 
one of the’ seven matches played. But 
the invasion was a failure financially, only 
$1,679.70 being taken in at the gate. In 
1888-89 A. G. Spalding of Chicago made 
a baseball tour of the world with his Chi- 
eago team and a picked team of profes- 
sionals called the All-Americans. Fourteen 
games were played in Australia, the 
Chieagos winning eight of them. After- 
ward the Americans exhibited at Colombo, 
Ceylon; in the shadow of the Pyramids; 
at Naples, Rome, Florence, Paris; and in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The All- 
Americans won eleven of sixteen games. 
This tour around the world is said to have 
been “entirely satisfactory to the pro- 
jectors.” 

In 1913-14 President Comiskey of the 
Chicago American Club and Manager 
McGraw of the New York Nationals tried 
their luck in a third venture. The Giants 
and the White Sox played, with the honors 
about even, in Japan, Australia, Hong- 
kong, Manila, Colombo, Cairo and London. 
“The trip,”’ says the chronicle, ‘“‘ was a great 
artistic and financial success.” But after 
three educational invasions the Britishers 
and Colonists, young men as well as 
oldsters, continue to play cricket. No one 
questions, however, that English youth 
have the physique and aptitude to excel at 
baseball if they were to take it up. 





TURKEY-FARMING IN A DESERT 


N a ranch near Barstow, California, 

in the heart of the Mojave Desert, 
is an immense flock of wild turkeys that 
promises to make its owner rich. , Says a 
writer in Conquest (London): 


“There are about 500 birds, the result 
of a singular experiment which proved a 
surprizing success. Mr. M. A. Stutsman, a 
Los Angeles lawyer, conceived the idea 
four years ago that wild turkeys could be 
raised at slight cost because they are able 
to forage for themselves. He obtained eggs 
from nests in Virginia, and put hens on the 
hatching job. Fortune was with him. 
Each egg yielded a lively chick, and his 
flock grew apace. The birds quickly be- 
eame accustomed to their new surround- 
ings, and were extremely hardy and 
healthy. The second year Mr. Stutsman 
raised sixty hens, and kept them all for 
breeding purposes. The third year there 
Was an astonishing increase, and in 1919 he 
produced 1,500 birds for the market. So 
large is the flock now, and so tamo tbe 
birds, that the herding is like that of a 
flock of sheep. Coyotes, eagles, hawks and 
snakes must be guarded against, and { :e 
turkeys restrained from rambling too many 
miles away. In this work the owner is 
greatly assisted by his dogs, fine collies 
bred to police the ranch and fight off ene- 
mies. They encircle and turn and drive the 
herd with amazing intelligence. The birds 
differ little from the domestic species except 
in that they are smaller and more active. 


They fly like pheasants when alarmed, and _ 


with a mighty whirring of wings. The cock 
birds will fight each other literally to the 
death, and are proud and haughty. The 
turkeys hatch from March Ist to June Ist, 
and are prolific, a hen laying thirty to 
thirty-five eggs a season.” 
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From its 338,000 acres in the important coal 
producing states, The Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany sends fuel of highest quality to American 
industry. Two fundamentals determine its excel- 
lence—one its cleanliness, due to elimination of all 
possible non-combustible materials; the other, 
careful selection, which means supplying the right 
coal in the right place. 


Industrial executives interested in economy 
results of Consolidation Coal are invited to com- 
municate with us. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington DC 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG, Detroit, Mich. 
FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 


137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N.H. ! 
CONTINENTAL BLDG. Baltimore. Md UNION CENTRAL BLDG. Cincinnati, Ohia 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Bosfon, Mass. FIRST NATL BANK BLDG.. Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG. Philadelphia, Pa. 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG. St Poul Mion 
Sales Agents | NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. ROCKFELLER BLDG. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Agents 4 esMPiRE COAL COMPANY LTD, SHAUGHNESSY BLDG. Montreal Quebec. 
MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
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Interest paid twice yearly 
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THE GOOD AND EVIL IN ORGANIZED SPECULATION 


ss OST farmers denounce speculation 

as one of the greatest forces for evil 
in modern society,”’ remarks Wallaces’ 
Farmer (Des Moines). Some, indeed, in 
fluenced by education or by contacts with 
centers like Wall Street and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, do contend that organized 
speculation in grain makes it possible for 
“country elevators, millers and other man- 
ufacturers to reduce their risks by hedging.” 
They may even go so far as to eulogize 
speculators as friends of humanity who are 
far-sighted enough to ‘“‘see a shortage on 


| wheat coming on,and who promptly buy up 


the wheat so as toadvance the priceand thus 
ho!d enough wheat out of consumption so 
that there will be a supply on hand when 
the shortage actually arrives.” Now 
Wallaces’ Farmer, discussing this matter 
editorially, does not entirely agree with 
either view, that is, it ‘can not look on the 
Board of Trade either as a Monte Carlo, or 
as a kind of insurance office where several 
hundred broad-minded men meet every 
day to offer to the public of the United 
States the benefit of their far-sighted vision 
into the future.” 
on to point out that theoretically specu- 
lation is a good thing, but that its practise 
is faulty; that the trouble is largely that 
speculators are mere gamblers who operate 
for their own profit, not for the public good. 
While this writer’s remarks are aimed 
primarily at the big grain markets, they 


are therefore worth quoting as follows: 


The real function of speculation is to act 
as a governor, speeding up and slowing 
down production in the various commodities 
by varying price relationships so as to 
secure the greatest amount of human satis- 
faction with the least outlay of human 
This is what speculation should do. 
Actually it is a very poor governor, often 
allowing the social machine to race when 
it should be slowing down, and vice versa. 

The theory of speculation is sound, but 
the practise is for the most, part very 
faulty. It is a matter of price history that 
speculation permits of prices which en- 
courage alternating periods of over-pro- 


-duction and under-production. When prices 


should be high in order to encourage pro- 
duction and discourage consumption and 
thus “make a small supply last longer, 
speculators almost invariably exact the 
last ounce of flesh and put the price up even 
higher, with the result that eventually 
production is so greatly encouraged and 
consumption is so severely discouraged that 
a huge surplus accumulates. 

The speculators, while they are really 
ignorant about how the varying of pro- 
duction and consumption affects the public 
good, are in very close touch with the 
figures as to visible supply of various com- 
modities. They perceive the changing 
situation and promptly turn bearish, in the 
meantime having unloaded the greater part 
of their ‘‘long’’ contracts on the gullible 





And the farm editor goes | 


Boston News 


are also applicable to all speculation and @ flood of redemptions aad ‘refunding 





public. And then the speculators start 
selling short, and prices go lower, as they 
really should. They fall with a crash to far 
lower levels than is desirable from the 
standpoint of ultimate public good. The 
fall is so great that production is discour- 
aged unduly and consumption is too rapid. 
From the standpoint of the farmer, the 
objection to speculation as it exists to-day 
is that there are not enough speculators in 
the market honestly trying to bring about a 
price level and a relationship betwecn prices 
which will best balance production and 
consumption in the long run. With so 
many uninformed: people speculating as 
is the case at the present time, there is a 
constant tendency for price situations to 
develop, which confuse both the farmer and 
the consumer of farm products. Too many 
of the professional speculators are gamblers 
and students of mass psychology, instead 
of being students of agriculture and world- 
wide supply and demand conditions. 
The speculative system as it exists on the 
Chicago Board of Trade is on trial. It is the 
best system which has yet been evolved, 
but it may be necessary eventually to 
change it very radically. In the meantime, 
the professional speculators can help main- 
tain the system as it exists to-day if they 
will make an effort to eliminate undue price 
fluctuations and set prices at a point which 
will result in the long run in a smoother 
equilibration of supply and demand. 





“DISAPPEARING BONDS” 


HE largest refinancing operations in 

history are now going on, notes the 
Bureau, as the result of 
operations. These, of course, due 
to the fact that a number of companies 
are trying to lower fixt charges by substi- 
tuting low-rate bond issues for 
floated at seven or eight per cent. a few 
years ago. After the Great War, just as 
after the Civil War, seven and eight per 
cent. bonds became commonplace, but in 
the more recent period financing methods 
were better established, ‘‘and the great 
majority of borrowers protected themselves 
against the necessity of paymg exorbitant 
rates of interest over a long period of years 
by making their bonds callable at a small 


are 


issues 


premium.” Now, it would seem, ‘we 
are seeing the fruits of this foresight”’ 
With bonds selling to yield 5% to 6% 


instead of 7% to 8% many corporations 
are calling entire issues of high-rate bonds, 
usually in order to refinance at a lower 
interest rate. In some eases it is possible 
to secure conversion of a convertible issue 
by calling it, where conversion would be 
more profitable than acceptance of the 
redemption price. Of some thirty issues 
whose early redemption has ,been an- 
nounced eight of the largest alone represent 
a total par value of $249,887,000. 

The principal recent instance of bonds 
called as a measure to hasten conversion 
into stock is that of the Consolidated Gas 
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of New York 7s, 1925, called for payment 
Sept. 1 at 102144. They are convertible 
into stock par for par and since the stock 
is now selling around 120 it seems unlikely 
that many holders will fail to convert. 
The following table gives eight large 
bond issues to be redeemed in the near 
future, redemption date and price and 
reason for call, whether to refinance, to 
hasten conversion or for cash payment. 
In the case of the B. F. Goodrich 7s the 
refunding issue is for $20,000,000, so that 
the company will pay for the redemption of 
$10,000,000 out of treasury funds. 


Amount Bond Called At Reason 
$4,000,000 Atlas Powder 7}4s,'36..Aug. 1 105 Conversion 
25,000,000 Cons Gas N Y 7s,'25..Sept. 1 102% Conversion 
30,000,000 Goodrich 7s, 1925..... Oct. 1 103 Refunding 
25,000,000 Humble O & R 73,1923 Sept. 15 10044 Refunding 
13,641,000 Mo. Pac. ref 5s,1923..Aug. 1 100 Refunding 
25,000,000 N. Y. Central 7s,1930.Sept. 1 105 Refunding 

104,524,000 N P-G N 644s, 1936 ..July 27 10344 Conversion 
22,722,000 Texas Co 7s,1923....Aug. 1 101 Payment 





FRANCE AS A CREDITOR 


E hear so much these days about 

the French debt to the United States 
and Great Britain that some attention 
ought to be given, in the opinion of The 
American Banker, to France’s position as 
a creditor. For many years France has 
been not a debtor nation but a ereditor 
nation, and now, even leaving the German 
reparations out of the account, the money 
owed to France would go far toward paying 
what she owes. In the early part of the 
war, we are reminded, ‘‘France did. very 
much the same thing that our Government 
did after we entered the war, that is, she 
loaned considerably to the other Allies 
outside of England, especially to Russia.” 
As we read further in The American Banker: 


On March 31, 1922, foreign Governnients 
owed France on war account some 15,000,- 
000,000 franes, as follows, in millions of 
francs: Russia (Czarist Government), 
5,459; Russia (various Governments), 480; 
Belgium, 3,684; Jugo-Slavia, 1,795; Rou- 
mania, 1,181; Greece, 861; Poland, 1,056; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 574; Italy, 49; Montenegro, 
13; Esthonia, 10.5; Latvia, 11; Lithuania, 
6; Hungary, 1; Austria, 0.5; total, 15,181. 

Besides the loans of the French Govern- 
Ment during the war, enumerated above, 
France was in prewar years one of the 
world’s great creditor nations, and her 
nationals loaned and invested huge sums 
abroad. However, unfortunately for 
France, a great proportion of the invest- 
ments of her nationals went into countries 
that are to-day insolvent. 

Russia was one of the great countries 
that received the savings of the thrifty 
French. Over seventeen billion francs of 
French money was invested in Russia. 
Turkey was another nation in which France 
had invested very heavily. Over 60 per 
cent. of the Ottoman debt was held in 
France. Austria also was a country to 
receive large French investments. All 
these investments stand to-day in a very 
dubious state. France not only suffered 
devastation of her territory, huge losses in 
man-power, a tremendous increase in her 
debt as a result of the war; but in addition, 
billions of franes, the savings of her people, 
invested in other lands, became practically 
uncollectable debts. If France could col- 
leet her debts in addition to reparations, 
it would not take her long to repay both 
the United States and England. 
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Go get rain 
this certificate 


issued by your bank 
Protecting you 


against check raising losses 


Thousands of banks now give this posi- 
tive protection against loss through check- 
raising to their depositors, without charge. 
With Super-Safety Insured checks you can write 
your check with pen and ink; or mechanically, 
whichever you prefer. No bothersome devices or 
printed limitations necessary. 















It is no longer necessary to resort to ingenious contriv- 
ances to outwit clever rogues. 


Youcan nowbe positively protected throughthese insured 
checks. If your banker cannot supply you with this 
positive protection, write us for the name of one nearby 
who will gladly accomodate you. 














ourBankes 
etroes 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES”). SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











HOW TO KEEP THE SILVER BRIGHT 


tarnishes if left in the open air, is 
stained by many foodstuffs, and is even 
discolored by some cleansing materials. 
And yet, if certain principles are kept in 
mind, the silverware can be kept clean and 
bright. A few basic facts, scientifically 
ascertained, which ought to be of value to 
every householder, altho written primarily 
for those in charge of hospitals, are con- 
tained in an article written by Jay Krans 
for The Modern Hospital (Chicago). 

Neglect of silver, Mr. Krans notes at the 
outset, is quickly reflected in the ware 
because of its tendency to tarnish and be 
stained by foodstuffs. Tarnish is caused 
by sulfur in the atmosphere. If silver 
could be kept away from all air, it would 
not tarnish. Keeping it in airtight com- 
partments helps somewhat. A fact little 
known is that the presence of eamphor 
(bulk camphor, not the mothball variety) 
tends to retard tarnish. In the winter, 
when much coal is being burned, silver 
tarnishes rapidly, owing to the greater 
amount of sulfur in the air; this will also 
| explain why silver kept near gas-burning 
He goes on: 





ranges tarnishes rapidly. 


Egg yolks contain a large percentage of 
sulfur. Thus spoons served with eggs 
eome back to the kitchen badly tarnished. 
Rubber also is sulfurous, as is fiber, and 
both should be kept away from silver. 
Keep stray rubber bands out of the silver 
boxes. Don’t wash silver in fiber recepta- 
cles. Several complaints of silver tarnish- 
ing badly, altho it was cleaned daily, have 
upon investigation been traced to washing 
in fiber tubs or in water transported in 
fiber pails. 

Acids in certain foods cause discoloration. 
To find the cause for this, one must go all 
the way back to the soil and fertilizer 
which produced the food. Some strange 
phenomena have been observed in this 
connection; for instance, in a certain cafe- 
teria where tomatoes are dished out with a 
silver ladle, several brands of canned 
tomatoes are carried in the storeroom. If 
one particular brand is used, for which the 
tomatoes have been grown in a certain 
section of the country, the ladle will dis- 
color to a deep blue-brown shade. If on 
the following day another of the brands is 
used, produced in an entirely different 
locality, the ladle will clear itself of its 
- discoloration and take on a high luster. 

Good old-fashioned silver polish, any 
reliable brand, can scarcely be excelled for 
results. But use a polish, not ‘‘ whiting.” 
A polish has all the shining merits of whit- 
ing and in addition other ingredients that 
remove tarnish and leave a protective film. 
After applying the polish, and rubbing, use 
a hot-water rinse, the hotter the better, 
then a final polish with a soft cloth. 

The various silver-cleaning pans on the 
market offer a solution for removing tar- 
nish from a large quantity of silver in a 
short time. They, however, do not polish 
the silver, but this can easily be accom- 
plished by a hot water rinse after use of the 
pan, then a rub with a soft cloth. 

We are all familiar with the sight of the 





T is discouraging to realize that silver | 











Ev yery camping site 
is electric lighted when 
the car is Auto-Reelite 
equipped. And the tire 
change enroute, that was 
so troublesome at night, is 
made as simple as at high 
noon with “the only spotlight on 
a reel”—the perfect spotlight for 


driving —a convenient utility light for all 
purposes. 
At the best dealers and supply houses. 
Write for booklet 313 L. 
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Comfort Your Tour Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 
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FJ 
Words We Misspell 
IN BUSINESS 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 4.4.0. 
A NEW BOOK that the business world has been 








long waiting for. Contains more than 10,000 
puszling words that are spelt erroneously in 
besides an interesting 
collection of * “staggerere”’ taken from spelling-test 
lists of the Civil Service Commission. Shows correct 
forms and divisions of words in writing and printing 
and ad gives ons easily-memorized rules for formation of 


yisc ly arranged 
~~ alphabetical rder, permitting 
reference. 








quick and easy 
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patron wiping off his silver on napkin or 
tablecloth with a resulting black streak 
on the linen. The next time this happens 
don’t blame the silverware of being of poor 
quality, but change your soap. It is a fact 
that certain soaps or cleansers in combina- 
tion with certain grades of water will pro- 
duce the result which is usually thought 
inherent. in silverware, and a little experi- 
menting with cleansing materials may be 
most helpful. 


The care of knives deserves special men- 
tion, Mr. Krans tells us. Unlike other 
pieces of flatware, knives are made of steel 
and are therefore subject to rust. He 
goes on: 


The ‘‘solid handle” knife in most com- 
mon use is forged entirely of steel in one 
piece, ground and polished to a high degree 
of fineness, then silver plated. ‘‘ Hollow 
handle” knives have handles made of 
nickel silver and only the blades are of 
steel, the two parts being securely soldered 
together and the whole silver plated. The 
coating of silver is most durable, but at 
three points, along the cutting edge of the 
blades, at the shoulder in the center of the 
knife on which the weight always falls, and 
the upper end of the handle, the wear is so 
severe that the silver deposit is worn 
through rapidly. The first pin-point area 
of steel exposed affords opportunity for 
rust to attach, and once lodged, it then 
begins to work under the silver deposit. 
Like a spoiled spot in a barrel of apples it 
spreads and may ruin the entire knife. It 
not only affects the plating but pits the 
steel so badly that often the knife is not 
worth replating. Knives should be dried 
more carefully than other pieces of silver, 
never left moist overnight, and if rust spots 
are observed, should be scoured or cleaned 
with kerosene to remove and prevent its 
spread. But do not expect as much 
service from your knives as from spoons 
and forks. 

Iam often asked, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we buy 
the nickel silver unplated goods (usually 
known as white metal) and avoid all 
trouble with silver plate wearing out?” 

“Most emphatically, [answerno. With- 
out the protective deposit of silver, it 
absorbs grease, is stained by acids, turns 
dark and always has a sticky, slimy feeling. 
It may be compared with a table with a 
white wood unfinished top, which also 
absorbs and takes stains, but if the 
top is varnished, all these faults are over- 
come. 

“Does silver service pay? Is it econom- 
ical to replace china and glassware with 
corresponding items in silver? You can 
easily determine the answer to the latter 
question by making comparison of the cost 
of silver divided over a period of five, 
ten or even fifteen years with the cost of 
china or glassware and its replacement for 
the same length of time. One usually finds 
that an investment in such items as but- 
terchips, creamers, sugar-bowls, pots and 
platters does pay. Silverware is bought on 
confidence, and unless you can have perfect 
confidence in the manufacturer from whom 
you buy, you may learn to your regret that 
your investment has been misspent.” 





Cheated.—An American newspaper cor- 
Tespondent who has just returned to New 
York from Petrograd says he was only fired 
at three times. It is rumored that he in- 
tends to demand his money back.— Punch 


(London). 
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Give your Ford the care it 


deserves— 


and it will not “shake” and “chatter.” 


Would you let a high priced car “jerk” and “jump” 
for lack of the right oil? Then why let your Ford pro- 
test without heeding the warning? Your Ford will stop 
“jerking” when you put “F” Autoline Oil in your 
crank case. 


“F” Autoline Oil softens hard, glazed brake and trans- 
mission linings—and thus enables them to grip the 
“drums” evenly—avoiding “jerky” stopping, starting 
and reversing. 


“F” Autoline is a motor oil—a perfect all-season lubri- 
cant. It costs no more than ordinary oil. It won’t clog 
the oil line. 


Go to your dealer or garage man and ask him to drain 
the old oil out of your crank case and fill it with “F” 
Autoline Oil for Fords. If your Ford “chatters” after 
that, go back and get your money. 


We have been solving lubrication problems for go years. 


We are the makers of the famous “oo” Autoline, one 
of the few oils recommended in the Franklin Owners’ 
handbook, for use in Franklin Cars. 


We stand squarely back of our guarantee. 


Go to the garage that displays the red Autoline sign— 
and let your Ford have the chance of riding smoothly. 


AUTOLINE OIL COMPANY 
Automolive Oil Sales Department 
WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY, BALTIMORE 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 


REFINERY: w W SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. IN. PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The simplest way to end a corn is Blue-jay. 
A touch stops the pain instantly. Then the 
corn loosens and comes out. Made in two 
forms—a colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use whichever 
form you prefer, plasters or the liquid—the 
action is the same. Safe, gentle. Made in a 
world-famed laboratory. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write, Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 25 
for valuable book, *‘Correct Care of the Feet" 
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TRIAL OFFER. 
oa BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Brightwood, Mass. 











Sell our wonderful ' ailored 
a esmen ou $2¥.50,virgin wool 
's and o coats direct to 
wearer—all one price. They on pits values and sell easy. 
—- keep deposit. Everything guaranteed. Big swatch 
tfit free; protected territory - i. 

t1 B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 139, 831 W. Adams St., Chicage 
sion of your own and earn 


YOU CAN ier oboomnani ca 


A New system of foot cospentien: readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few wee y terms for training, ~ 
= everywhere with all all the trade you can attend to. 

ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Digesting the Foreigner 





of of A’ Ww 

who were ciated with Cc 

have given the gist of its 42-volume report in their 
comprehensive in book— 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


(New and Revised Edition) 

After passing through four editions, the book is 
now coming from the press in a fifth edition, revised, 
and strictly Se by Rufus D. 
A., Professor of Public Econ- 
omy, New York University. The book now con- 


tains ws and regulations up to May, 
1921. and all new and 
based on the 1920 census. Prof. Smith has 
three important I 
of Other The Race in the 
Pacifie, and and Future The 
pf ae I 
and recommendations 
80 far toward solving the probiem. 
Cloth. 800. 682 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


July 19.—Following new disorders between 
the Socialists and Fascisti in Italy, the 
Government is defeated on a vote of 
confidence, and Premier de Facta and 
his entire Cabinet resign. 


July 20.—Irish Free State forces take the 
offensive against the Republican insur- 
gents on the seventy-mile front be- 
tween Limerick and Waterford. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen reports to the League 
of Nations Council that Russia’s har- 
vest this year will amount to only 
32,000,000 tons, or 50 per cent. below 
that of 1916. 


The Hague conference on Russia ends 
without accomplishing its aim—the 
reaching of an economic accord with 
Soviet Russia. 


July 21.—Limerick and Waterford are cap- 
tured by Irish Free State troops, and 
the insurgeats are reported to be in full 
retreat to the south. Cork is new the 
only large city in the insurgents’ hands. 


The forces of Sun Yat Sen, the deposed 
President of South China who is seeking 
to regain power, are reported to have 
been defeated and to be in retreat, pur- 
sued by the troops of General Chen 
Chiung Ming. 


July 22.—The Council of the League of 
Nations confirms the French mandate 
for Syria and the British mandate for 
Palestine, the two to take effect auto- 
matically as soon as an agreement is 
reached between the Italian and French 
Governments to settle details. 


July 24.—The British Government, roply- 
ing to a note from Washington, notifies 
the United States Government that it 
is seeking information in order to co- 
operate in suppressing liquor-running 
into the United States through Bermuda 
and the Bahamas. 


Signor Bonomi is summoned by the King 
of Italy to form a Cabinet to replace the 
de Facta Ministry, resigned 


Final approval of the mandates for Pales- 
tine and Syria is given by the Council 
of the League of Nations. In regard to 
the holy places, it is agreed that Great 
Britain shall appoint a commission to 
decide on the nights and claims of the 
various religious communities. 


July 26.—Thirty-five thousand tons of coal 
are shipped to the United States from 
Cardiff, Wales, this being the largest 
one-day shipment since the war. 


DOMESTIC 


July 19.—In replying to delegations seeking 
general amnesty for all political prison- 
ers, President Harding states that never 
as long as he is President will he pardon 
any criminal guilty of preaching de- 
struction of Government by force. 


Governors of most coal-producing States 
respond favorably to sident Hard- 
ing’s appeal for troops to protect the 
— and insure an adequate supply 
of fue 


Chairman Ben W. Hooper, of the Railroad 
Labor Board, announces that there is 
no possibility of an agreement on the 
reinstatement of the striking railroad 
employees with all rights restored, and 
that the Board is not now engaged i in 
attempting to reconcile the views of the 
carriers and men on this question. 


July 20.—National Guard troops are called 
out in Ohio and Pennsylvania to guard 
coal-miners are willing to work, 


who 


















FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


The National Roof Protector 
keeps good roofs leakproof for 
years and makes old leaky roofs 
as good as new. 

Brush Stormtight on any kind 
of roof. Buy of your dealer. 
Full page of details in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 2nd issue. 


Write for “‘Leakproof Roofs” and 
testimonials covering many years. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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If You Own a Home 
Or Pian to Build 


I EARN HOW to raise the money—what 
+ materials to use—selecting roofing—heating, 
ventilating, and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, painting, 
plumbing—how to build a concrete path or 
garage, or fix a broken sash-cord—how to make 
an iceless icebox. A thousand bits of valuable 
information in that practical, common sense, non- 
technical manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


a new and interesting illustrated book that gives 
you the chance to profit by the costly experience 
of others in the constructicn, care, and conduct of 
a home. Every one who owns or rents a home, 
or is planning to build, can save money by fol- 
lowing suggestions in this 


r2mo, Cloth. 388 pages, $2 net; $2.08 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 











PATENT ESSENTIALS 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

A new rudimentary and proeteest | treatise on the 
nature of patents, the mechanism of their procure- 
ment, scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 
, cases, - — peeccoee ns forms. 


net; by mail, $5.16 
funk & Wagnals im 








354-360. fuarth Avenue, New York 











Nerve Control and 
How to Gain It. 


This most interesting and helpful book, by 
H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, covers the whole subject 
of nervous troubles, their causes, care and cure. 
Ina sympathetic and convincing manner the 
author points the way to the correction of all 
the common nervous faults. The information 
in the book is based on absolute authority. There 
are fifty-eight chapters,some of their titles being: 


Signs of Nerve wg - and Its Cure; Exercise 
for Nerve Control; Br Insomnia; Nervous 
Dyspepsia; Habits that ‘Hurt; Siu. Analysis, etc. 
Handsome cloth binding 
Price $1.25 net; by mail $1.37 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


How We Got Our English 


Dr. James C. Fanelli. @ most ns 
answer in 


HISTORIC. "ENGLISH 


HIS BOOK is even more than a story of the 
development of the English ge. Itisa 
fascinating historical sinagua of the English people as 
shown in the evolution of their speech. Beginning 
when Britain was a savage island, it graphically de- 
scribes events, including the invasions ig neighboring 
tribes, that helped to form our languag es gives unique 
samples of Anglo-Saxon and Chonan nglish and 
wey Pon 5 y See ¢ the gradual peeemest S of ow 
wool, veals the recognized — ~ iad 
theauthorand the ‘diligent research the ao. req 


“One of the most interesting books we have read.” 














—New York H: 
“The book is up than cnn of tnfeemation. Tt is one to 
thrill us with prile in our common heritage and to give us 
ve and a 


SGalcaase ‘of the words we utter.”"— Boston Herald. 
“As fascinating as fiction.""—Topeka Capital. 
12ma. Cloth. 293 pages. $1.90, net; $2.00, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishes, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yech 
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while President Harding announces his 
intention of appointing a Federal coal 
commission to make 7@ ~between 
miners and operators. he executives 
of forty Eastern railroads, meeti in 
New York, agree to fight the striking 
shopmen to a finish. 


Senator Underwood, .of Alabama, intro- 
duces a bill to provide for American 
claims against Germany arising from 
the war out of the property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 


July 21.—President Harding instructs 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover to draw 
up plans for a commission of five mem- 
bers to handle the distribution of coal 
to essential industries in the present 
emergency. 


The United States Shipping Board an- 
nounces that 555 ships, capable of 
bringing over 2,000,000 tons of coal a 
month from Great Britain, are ready to 
help relieve the coal shortage here. 


The proposed mergers of the Bethlehem 
and Lackawanna Steel Companies and 
of the Midvale, Republic and Inland 
Companies will not constitute a viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, announces 
Attorney-General Daugherty, tho he 
points out that there still remains the 

uestion of violation of the Federal 
rade Act. 


The Distinguished Service Cross and 
Silver Star citation are awarded to 
Major Andrew S. Rowan, who carried 
“a message to Garcia’’ in the Spanish- 
American War, more than twenty-four 
years ago. 


July 22.—Senator Charles A. Culberson is 
defeated in the Texas Democratic 
primaries for the United States Senate, 
according to incomplete returns, and 
first place goes to Earle B. Mayfield, 
supported by the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the second to James E. Ferguson, a 
Klan opponent. The two _ highest 
candidates must enter a second primary 
on August 26, the Texas election law 
requiring a majority for nomination. 


July 23.—Chairman Ben W. Hooper, of 
the Railroad Labor Board, announces 
in regard to the railway shopmen’s 
strike that ‘‘no further action by this 
Board is in contemplation at this 
time.” 


July 24.—Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
announces a tentative plan for the 
distribution of the current coal produc- 
tion and for the restriction of unfair 
prices, and for the rationing of available 
coal cars to mines which observe 
governmental policies. 


Several coal mines in Pennsylvania re- 
sume production under the protection 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard. 


July 25.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declares a national emergency 
in transportation and gives priority on 
railroads to shipments of coal and food, 
and orders preferential deliveries to 
railroads, ships, public utilities, cold- 
storage plants, hospitals, and national, 
State, and local governments. 


Imports of wines and liquors are banned 
by Commissioner Blair, of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, until supplies already 
in the country for non-beverage uses 
are inseliavans to meet the require- 
ments.. 


Because of disorders growing out of the 
railway shopmen’s strike martial law is 
declared in Denison, Texas. 


Senator Borah introduces a resolution 
Providing for the creation of a commis- 
- to ray gee the eee industry, 

th a view vising Congress on 
legislation looking to nationalization or 
regulation and control of the coal indus- 
try by the Government. 
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The Day’s Work 
on the New York Central 
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NEW YORK’ 


ROM midnight to midnight the New York 

' Central Lines haul 100,000,000 ton-miles 
of freight. 

A’ ton-mile, the measure of transportation, is 
one ton moved one mile. A hundred million 
ton-miles are equivalent to moving a ton a dis- 
tance greater than from the earth to the sun; 
or of moving 4,000 tons around the world, 


In the same twenty-four hours the passenger 
trains record 10,000,000 passenger-miles, the 
equivalent of carrying more than 10,000 pas- 
sengers from Chicago to New York. 


The day’s work of the New York Central 
Lines is about one-tenth of the transportation 
service of the railroads of the United States, 
and is greater than the service rendered by all 
the railroads of England and France combined. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~PITTSBURGH SIAKE ERIE 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ "TOLEDO # OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL- AND- SUBSIDIARY “LINES 
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Sadly So.—lIn Ireland it seems that 
many a truce word is spoken in jest.— 
Punch (London). 





In Oberammergau.—Tovurist—‘What? 
Two hundred marks for a bed! You Judas! 
Why, for that sum we can get a bed from 
Pontius Pilate!""—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 





Cruel and Unusual Punishment.—‘l 
hear that you have given up singing to the 
prisoners?” 

“Yes. They complained that it wasn’t 
in the penal code.”— Kasper (Stockholm). 








Convenient to Business.—A good place 
for a junk dealer’s es- 


Safe.—Mrs. Sim (meditating)—‘‘I won- 
der why fat men are always so good- 
natured?”’ 

Mr. Sim—‘‘Because nobody 
them.’’—Life. 


loves 


Dead, as It Were.—VERGER—“Well, sir, 
and now what do you think of Canter- 
bury?” 

Vistror (from U. 8S. A.)—‘“I guess 
there’s more ‘bury’ than ‘canter’ about 
your little burg.”—London Mail. 








-Ready to Oblige—‘“I want a shave,” 
sai@ the determined-looking man as he 
climbed into a chair in the Coliseum Earber | 


The Maiden’s Prayer.—‘‘Dear Lord, I 
ask nothing for myself! Only give mother 
ason-in-law.”—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 





A British. Doubt.—Professor Horge- 
sheimer, the German, says that eventually 
Americans will be speaking German instead 
of English. It is English they speak, then, 
is it?—The Passing Show. 





Personal Dynamics.—‘‘Sambo, I don’t 
understand how you can do all your work 
so quickly and so well.” 

“T'll tell yuh how ’tis, boss. I sticks de 
match of enthusiasm to de fuse ov yenergy 
—and jest natchurally explodes, I does.”— 

New York Evening Mail. 








tablishment would be 
almost any grade cross- 
ing.— Detroit MotorNews. 


The Way to Win.—‘‘I 
do not believe in promis- 
cuous osculation.” 

“You said it, dearie. 
There’s nothing like 
bunching your hits.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Hard Question.—Why 
do they call a ster 
“chummy” just — 
you have to crawl 
through the carburetor 
to get into the auxiliary 
seat?—Ailanta Constitu- 
tion. 





Her Strong Point.— 
A little girl of five was 
entertaining the callers 


WIRELESS IN THE HOME. 






















o 
Harassep Parent: “Good heavens! I suppose I must have switched the little 


Getting in Line.—Sue 
—“T’m sorry to disap- 
point you, but the fact 
is, last night I became 
engaged to Dick.” 

He (knowing her)— 
“Well, how about next 
week?”—Boston Tran- 
script. 








Ready to Help.—‘‘Ma, 
ean’t I give baby a bite 
of my apple?” 

“He has no teeth to 
bite with yet, dear.” 

“Can’t I get him 
yours, ma? They’re on 
the bureau.” — Boston 
Transcript. 





The Sound Heard 
Round the World.— 
Phineas Shark, the emi- 


while her mother was beggar on to that political meeting at Limehouse instead of the lullaby concert at nent statistician and 
getting ready. One of the Linoleum Hall.” Rees aa as mathematician, _ states 
a re that in 98.4 per cent. of 


the ladies remarked to 








all the cities of the world 





the other with a signifi- 
eant look, “Not very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,” spelling the last word. 
“No,” said the child quickly, “‘but awful 
s-m-a-r-t.”—Boston Transcript. 





Safety First—‘“‘Come right on _ in, 


Sambo,” the farmer called out. ‘He 
won’t hurt you. You know a barking dog 
never bites.” 


“Sure, boss, Ah knows dat,” replied the 
eautious colored man, “but Ah don’t know 


how soon he’s going to stop barkin’. 
American Boy. 





Dissipated Creature. — Passencer—‘‘I 
say, driver, what is the average life of a 
locomotive?”’ 

Driver—“Oh, about thirty years, sir.”’ 

PassenceR—I should think such a 
tough-looking thing would last longer than 
that.” 

Driver—‘Well, perhaps it would, sir, if 
it didn’t smoke so much.”—Congregation- 
alist. 





Safe Enough.—‘‘Don’t be afraid,” said 
an aviator to a timid passenger. ‘“‘All you 
have to do is to sit quiet.” 

“T know all about: that,”’ retorted the 
passenger. ‘‘But suppose something hap- 


pens and we begin to fall?’ 
“Oh, in that ease,” the aviator reassured 
him, “‘you are to grasp the first solid thing 


| Shop. 





we pass and hold tight.”"—-The American 
Legion Weekly. wakes & 


“T don’t want a hair-cut nor a/| 
shampoo. Neither do I want any bay rum, 
witch hazel, hair tonic, hot towels, or face 
massage. I don’t want the manicure lady 
to hold my hand, nor the bootblack to 
fondle my feét. I just want a plain shave, 
with no trimmings. Do you understand 


that?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the barber. “Will you 
have some lather on your face, sir?” — New 


York Evening Mail. 





Golluf Dept.—Sign on window of sport- 
ing goods store not a million miles from 
Nashville: 

WE SELL EVERYTHING A 
GOLFER USES EXCEPT 
PROFANITY, 

AND IF YOU USE OUR 
GOODS YOU WON’T NEED THAT. 

— Nashville Tennessean. 





Faithful to the Old Tub.—A Potato 
Hill farmer and his wife lately moved to 
town, and occupied a house in which there 
was the usual conventional bathtub. 

But they had bathed in a washtub in the 
kitchen so long that they continue the prac- 
tise, and do not use the better facilities 
provided for bathing in town. (It seems to 
me this true incident is so unusual that I 
humbly beg-a place for it in the Lirmrary 





Dicest.)— E. W. Howe’s Monthly ( Atchison, 
Kans.). : . 





it is possible to wake up 
at any hour of the night and hear some- 
body winding a flivver.—Detroit Motor 
News. 





Painful Mistake.—‘‘I want to look at a 
pair of eyeglasses,” said the young woman 
with a determined air. 

“Yes, madam,”’ said the optician. 

“While visiting in the country I made a 
very painful blunder which I never want to 
repeat.” 

“Indeed! Mistook a stranger for an ac- 
quaintance, perhaps?” 

“No, not exactly that. I mistook a bum- 
ble bee for a blackberry.”—Boston Tren- 
script. 





Seizing the Opportunity.—‘‘Where are 
you going in such a hurry?” asked Mrs. 
Bibbles. 

“Over to John Jagsby’s house,” said Mr. 
Bibbles. ‘‘He has just telephoned to ask 
if I could lend him a corkscrew, and I'm 
taking it myself.” 

“‘Couldn’t you send it?” , 

“Mrs. Bibbles,” said Mr. Bibbles, m 
cutting tones, “the question you asked me 
shows why most women are unfit to lead 
armies and make quick decisions in busi- 
ness deals involving millions. When the 
psychological moment arrives they don’t 
know what to do with it.” — Birmingham 
Age- Herald. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this or pe to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“W. A. H.,” Erie, Pa.—** Which is the proper 
adverbial form, doubtless or doubtlessly?’ 
Both are adverbs and either may be used, but 
doubtless is the preferred form. 
“M. H. * Clear Lake, Minn.—‘“Is there any 


authority for the use cf the small letter ‘s’ in the 
word ‘Sir’ when using the salutation ‘Dear 


Sir’?”’ 

No; the word should be written with a capital 
initial letter. 

“H. P. H.,” Leshara, Neb.—*“The question 
has arisen as to which expression is correct, to 
prepare a meal, or to make one. Please decide.” 

Prepare, from the Latin preparo, is “to get 
beforehand"’ or “take steps for the purpose of 
providing."’ Make, from the Anglo-Saxon macian, 
is “to put together with art."" In English, one 
prepares a dinner, but does not make it. Avoid 
“I told my wife to make dinner,” and if you 
want peace in the family say, “I asked my wife 
to prepare dinner."" One makes tea, that is, pre- 
pares the infusion, but prepares dinner.” 

“H. H. H.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.—‘“In a business 
letter involving several subjects, is it permissible 
to introduce each paragraph with ‘Re,’ as, ‘Re: 
W indow Displays’; ‘Re: February Advertising,’ 
ete.? 

Re is not an abbreviation for “referring to” 
or “regarding,"’ and should not be used as such. 
In law, re designates an action or matter, and is 
from the Latin res, thing. Its use should be re- 
stricted to that profession. The practise that 
some writers on commercial correspondence 
commend, of using the formula “Re your letter 
of the Ist instant,"’ claiming it to stand for “ Re- 
ferring to your letter, etc.,"’ should be discouraged 
as not countenanced by reputable commercial 
practise. 

%. C * Lebanon, Pa.—*‘ Picase tell me the 
diftere nce oa tween talent and genius. 

“Genius is exalted intellectual power capable of 
operating independently of tuition and training, 
and marked by an extraordinary faculty for orig- 
inal creation, invention, discovery, expression, 
ete. Talent is marked mental ability, and in a 
special sense, a particular and uncommon apti- 
tude for some special mental work or attainment. 
Genius is higher than talent, more spontaneous, 
less dependent upon instruction, less amenablo 
to training; talent is largely the capacity to learn, 
acquire, appropriate, adapt oneself to demand. 
Yet the genius that has won the largest and most 
enduring success has been joined with tireless 
industry and painstaking.""—Frrnatp Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions, p. 183. 


“H. D. C.,"" Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.— 
The statistics to which you refer aro valueless. 
Newspaper editorial writers are sometimes com- 
pelled to draw upon the easiest available sources 
for the information they supply. Probably the 
writer of the editorial you enclosed was not aware 
that in December, 1910, a computation of the 
numbers of words in the English, the French, the 
German, the Italian, the Russian, and the Span- 
ish languages, based upon the largest dictionaries 
of these languages, had been made, and was 
published in The World Almanac. Below are 
given the numbers of words computed from the 
dictionaries and the figures supplied editorially by 
the New York Times that you may note the dis- 
crepancy for yourself. 

Dictionary 
Computation, 1910 
450,000: 
300,000? 
140,000: 
210,000+ 

Spanish 120,000* 
Russian 140,000 

“Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary"’; 
*Kurschner's “ Universal-Konv i Lexikon’: 
‘Petrocchi’s “ Dictionary of the Italian Language”; 
‘Littré's “Dictionary of the French Tongue”; 
“Ocha’s “Dictionary of the Spanish Tongue”; 
‘Dahl's “ Dictionary of Russian Speech.” 

» 


New York Times 
Editorial, 1922 
260,000 
80,000 
75,000 
30,000 


Language 


English 
German 
Italian 
French 
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Dorit guess about air 
Dorit borrow a tire 
gauge 
SCHRADER TIRE GAUGE 

SOLD HERE 





“I guess I need some air” 


Don’t guess about air! 


Guessing at your air pressure 
is risking the mileage the tire- 
maker put into your tires. 


Some day you may find that 
a few days’ riding on tires 
sadly underinflated has taken 
a thousand miles of wear from 
each of four tires. 


Own a tire gauge. Use it 
often. Don’t guess at your air 
pressure. Riding on tires that 
contain too little air wears them 
out. With every turn of the 
wheel the side walls are flexed 
and bent and the entire carcass 
of the tire is weakened. 


Riding on tires that contain 
too much air is like riding on 
solid tires. You pay for pneu- 
matic comfort and don’t get it. 


Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
It will last almost as long as 
your car and tell you accu- 
rately in a minute how much 
air you are carrying. Borrow- 
ing the use of a tire guage is a 
risky way to save the small 
sum a Schrader Gauge will cost 
you. Your garage man will 
sell you a Schrader Tire Gauge 
for $1.25 ($1.50 in Canada). 
Keep it in your pocket or tool 
box. Test your tires before 
and after inflating. You will 
get more mileage and pleas- 
anter riding if you do this. 


Keep your spare tire fully 
inflated and tested. 


Sold at garages, hardware 
stores and motor accessory 


_ Stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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fer Economical Transportation 


"720 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


For Business Men— 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


As its name implies, the Chevrolet Utility Coupe 
is a car of great usefulness. 


It sets a new standard of convenient, reliable, 
economical personal transportation and has been 
designed especially for— 


Business men—It is easy to handle even in con- 
gested traffic—easy to park in the smallest of spaces 
—light weight—speedy—quick in the getaway— 
very comfortable and always dependable. 


Salesmen—It broadens the salesman’s territory— 
makes it possible to make more calls in a day— 
increases his volume of business and his earnings— 
is low in first cost and the most economical coupé 
in the world in the cost of upkeep. But in addition 
it affords the salesman protection in all kinds of 
weather, keeps him fit physically and in good 
appearance to call on his customers. It is a car he 
can be proud of and is fully in accord with the 
character and dignity of the highest grade firms. 


Professional Men—The decided advantages of such 
a car for doctors, lawyers and all professional men 


are apparent. It provides an ever-ready means of 
transportation, rain or shine, with the same pro- 
tection that would be afforded by the finest limou- 
sine at less than the cost of most open cars. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupe is built on the famous 
New Superior Model Chassis, with its powerful 
valve-in-head engine—strong, dependable, 
economical. 


It has a high-grade Fisher body with deep, comfort- 
able seats upholstered in gray whipcord, plate glass 
windows with Turnstedt window regulators, double 
ventilating windshield and extra wide doors. 


It possesses full modern equipment including cord 
tires and legal head light lenses. 


The rear compartment contains more than 14 cu. 
ft. It will hold a 36-inch steamer trunk and still 
have ample room for merchandise, samples, luggage, 
instrument cases, grips, advertising matter, etc. 


It will pay you to see this Utility Coupé at the 
show room of the nearest Chevrolet Dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Touring, $525 § Roadster,$525 5-Passenger Sedan, $875 4-Passenger Coupé, $850 
Utility Coupe, $720 Light Delivery, $525 Commercial Chassis, $465 
Chevrolet Motor Company is the There are 5000 Chevrolet Dealers Applications will be considered 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of and Service Stations throughout from High-Grade Dealers im ter- 
QUALITY Automobiles the wor ritory not. Adequately 








